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CHAPTER CLXVIII. 

THE PRIVATE APARTMENTS. 

SINCE a very early hour in the morning 
had the Public Executioner been held a 
captive there : at d it is probable that he 
would have already sunk into the stupor 
of exhaustion, through hunger and thirst 
and the fearful but unavailing struggles he 
had made to extricate himself, wore it not 
ohat a terrible excitement kept all his vital 
energies in the fullest play. It is however 
impossible to conceive anything in the 
shape of a human countenance more 
hideous than his features now appeared to 
be. They seemed as if some goading 
anguish had fastened upon his very heart’s 
core; a fierce and unnatural light, vibrat- 
ing and reptile- like, shone in his eyes, 
indicating the feverish rage of wild and 
diabolic -‘fcrissiens ; his cheeks, sallow in 
kue, were sunken and hollow — and all the 
lower part of his countenance, though 
being unshaven, had that dark appearance 
which added to the savage ferocity of his 
mien. His hat lay upon the carpet : bis 
hair was matted together with the perspi- 
ration that had oozed forth in the de- 
sperate but vain efforts he had made to 
release himself ; — and altogether he pre- 
sented to the view as hideous and revolting 
ertmccfcaole as ever wore the human shape. 

Seat once recognized the Marquis of 
Levesok and Lady Saokville. The latter 
he had friqtteutly seen riding in her carri- 
age* for be it remembered that although 
H— 1 


he had even been in her company once 
before in this very same suite of rooms. — 
on the occasion when Sir Douglas Hunting- 
don had procured his attendance there, — 
yet Yenetia had then her veil thickly fold- 
ed over her face, so that the Hangman had 
recognised her not. But now — on this 
present occasion — she had no veil to oon- 
ceal her features ; her bonnet and shawl 
had been left in the Crimson Drawing 
Boom : — and the Hangman at once per- 
ceived that it was none other than the 
brilliant Lady Saokville who was accom- 
panying the Marquis of Laveson to that 
suito of rooms to which he would have 
dared conduct no lady save for the purpose 
of gallantry and intrigue. 

As for Yenetia horseif, she was at once 
so amazed— so confounded — on beholding 
this dreadful man seated captive in one of 
the chairs, that sbe had no presence of 
mind to avert her head, much less to 
retreat and thus avoid recognition. A 
similar suspension of all the powers of 
volition nailed the Marquis to the spot, 
rendering him unmindful of the fact that 
the honour of Yenetia was suddenly com- 
promised to a fearful extent — and indeed 
depriving him for the moment of all power 
to think or act. 

But suddenly starting as ft were Into 
the keenest consciousness of her position, 
Yenetia gave vent to a cry, and hastily re- 
treating, threw herself u£6n a sofa in the 
first room of the suite, and out of sight of 
the terrible Hangman. At the same mo- 
ment the Marquis of Leveson recovering 
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his presence of mind advanced close up to 
the ruffian, sayfng in a stern voice, bub 
with a look denoting the most highly 
wrought curiosity. “What in heaven’s 
name brought you hither ?” 

" My own cursed folly, I should think” 
was Daniel Coffin’s savage reply. “ But 
come — make haste and let me loose, my 
lord : or by Satan, it’ll be the worse for 
somebody, before I’ve done.” 

“Stop one moment,” said the Marquis. 
“ What guarantee will you give me — But 
do you know that lady ?” 

“ Bless you, I know her well enough ! 
All the world knows her,” responded the 
Hangman. “ But it’s no business of mine 
if she chooses to come here with your 
lordship. Let me loose — and that’s all I 
care about.” 

“ Well —but how came you here ?” 
reiterated the Marquis. “ I mu3t have 
an auswer to that question.” 

“Why, in plain terms, I paid your 
precious niece a visit,” answered Coffin ; 
“ and she enticing me here, flung me into 
the chair. It is a deuced good lark — Ah ! 
ah I” — and he affected to chuckle good- 
humouredly : “though rather a trying 
condition for a fellow to be in. But, 
however, just let me loose.” 

The Marquis had no inclination to pro- 
long this interview. He was anxious to 
be alone again with Venetia ; and he was 
unwilling that she Should hear anything 
more disparaging than she already know 
relative to Ernastina. He accordingly at 
once touched the spring which governed 
the hidden mechanism of the chair ; and 
the Hangman rose slowly and painfully 
from his seat. But so fearfully cramped 
were his limbs that he fell down upon the 
carpet. 

“Are you ill? What is the matter?” 
demanded Lord Leveson, seriously 
alarmed. 

“ Oh ! I shall be all right in a minute 
or two,” growled the Hangman, stretching 
his arms and legs as he lay with his back 
upon the carpet. “But it’s enough to 
make a man feel queer after being held 
tight in that cursed contrivance of yours 
aver since about two o’clock this morning 
— I don’t mean the middle of the day, mind 
— but the middle of the night,” 

“Have you bean there so long?” said 
the Marquis : then making the fellow a 
sign of intelligence as he canght his eye, he 
said, “ But you need not enter into parti- 
culars now : another time you shall tell 
me the whole grievance — for which I shall 
however remunerate you at once. Gome, 
let us make a bargain,” 


“ Oh, well — I am open to that,’* observ- 
ed the Hangixan, now slowly rising from 
the floor but still with much painful 
difficulty. “What’s the bargain about?” 

“ That you forget you have seen any- 
body here with me this evening,” answered 
the Marquis. “Will a hundred guineas 
seal your lips in that respect ?” 

“Make it two, my lord,” said the Hang- 
man : “ for by Satan 1 I want some good 
kind of grease to rub upon chese cramped 
limbs of mine : and there’r none better 
that I know of than money. 

“ Here are two Bank-notes for a hund- 
red each,” said the Marquis. “ But now 
the difficulty is, how to get you out of the 
house.” 

“Not a bit,” exclaimed the Hangman, 
sticking his hat upon his head, when he 
had thrust tbe Bank-notes into his waisooat 
pocket. “ Just open that secret door in 
the wall- -let me pass through the two 
rooms there — and when I once reach the 
staircase I will walk down as bold as brass. 
If the hall-porter or any of your lordship’s 
flunkeys ask me who I am ” 

“ Say that you are a person been to see 
my valet Brockman,” at once suggested 
Marquis. 

“ As good an excuse as any, I dare say,” 
returned the Hangman. “ So now good 
evening my lord.” 

With these words Daniel Ooffin made 
his exit by the secret door which the 
Marquis of Leveson had just opened, and 
which he immediately afterwards closed 
again behind the departing form of the 
hideous ruffian. Great, too, was the relief 
which his lordship experienced when the 
Hangman was no longer in his presence ; 
and he said to himself, “What new trouble 
is Ernestina involving herself in ? and 
how on earth could this dreadful man have 
found either the excuse or the means to 
visit her ?” 

Eor a few moments the Marquis was So 
bewildered and perplexed that ha felt a#4f 
he could not settle his mind to anything 
until he had sought an explanation from 
Ernestina ; but the recollection that the 
beautiful Venetia was close at hand 
speedily absorbed all other considerations 
and hastening back to the adjoining room, 
he found her seated in an apparently half- 
fainting condition upon the sofa where She 
had thrown herself. 

“Fear nothing, dearest Venetia,” said, 
the Marquis : “ he is gone.” \ 

“Oh! the hideous monster,” mur$te-j 
ed Lady Sackville, affecting to hav^dfcfrertaj 
enoed a far greater shook than sh& actually, 
had, much though in reality She had been^ 

' !i 
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' moved by the occurrence : but by pretend- 
ing to be thus entirely overpowered as it 
were, she hoped to excite the compassion 
of the Marquis, 

<c I feel ill — very ill,* 1 she said, closing 
her eyes, and placing her hand upon her 
brow. 

" Then I will be your nurse, charming 
creature,” said the Marquis : and he im- 
pressed a fervid kiss upon her lips. 

“ Oh, my lord, after such a scene as that , 
will you not take compassion on me ? will 
you show me no mercy ?” she asked in a 
tone of plaintive entreaty. 

Permit me, dearest, to assist you to a 
chamber close at hand — -that chamber,” 
added Lord Leveson, “ whither I was 
about to escort you just now : and there 
may you prove the most interesting of 
invalids and I the most attentive of all 
nurses.” 

“ Ah ! this is a cruel mockery, my lordl” 
exclaimed Venetia, slowly raising herself 
up into a sitting posture and bending her 
looks reproachfully upon the Marquis. 

“ My sweet lady,” replied the nobleman 
“admitting that the surprise was great 
and the consternation overpowering for 
the moment, yet I do think that a more 
« speedy recovery from such terror and 
dismay is possible on the part of a lady of 
your strong mind and well* toned nerves — 
especially as it is not the first; time you 
have seen the Public Executioner ; but in 
this very room some months back did he 
appear as a friend to serve your cause, 
which at the time was so ably ebampionis- 
f ed by Sir Douglas Huntingdon.” 

*' My lord, you are bitter and sarcastic to 
a degree,” answered Venetia, now resum- 
ing the appearance of complete self-posses- 
, sion, and suddenly clothing herself with a 
look of calm hauteur. 

“ Venetia, if you have to complain of my 
manner or tone this evening,” rejoined 
the Marquis, 11 it is you who provoke 
every word of irony — every syllable of 
Sarcasm — to whicb T may give utterance. 
^What arts, and tricks, and duplicities have 
/you not attempted within the short hour 
that you have been with me this evening 
to escape from the fulfilment of our com- 
pact ? But you accepted the bargain, and 
it shall be adhered to. There is no 

Douglas Huntingdon here to defend you 
now; and the very man,” continued the 
Marquis with a malignant significance, 
* yvho was brought as a witness in your 
favour, could now be produced as one 

against you. Ah I I behold a certain 

leaning in your eye — and I understand itl 

You. would remind me that you axe 


acquainted with certain things — bad and 
derogatory enough, God knows I — about 
Ernestina— those things, in fact of which 
Huntingdon spoke when you were here 
together. But you must not theaten me 
now, Venetia. For every word that you 
might utter against my niece, could I pro- 
claim an equivalent fscandal in reference to 
yourself. Besides, we have but one object 
to keep in view this evening — which is 
that the beautiful lady Sackville, the 
favourite mistress of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, has accepted a hundred 
thousand pounds from the Marquis of 
Leveson on a certain condition 1” 

“Which she is now here to fulfil/* . 
responded Venetia, bending a proud look 
upon the Marquis, as if making a merit of 
this surrender of her charms, and even at 
the very last asserting the power of one 
who grants a concession rather than fulfils 
a compact. 

* * * # # 

#*#### 

* # # # * 

It wanted ten minutes of midnight when 
Lady Sackville alighted from a hackney- 
coach at the private entrance to Carlfim 
House ; and speeding up the black stair- 
case, she reached her boudoir unobserved 
by a single soul. 

Mrs. Gale was dozing on the sofa : the 
waxlights were burning on the mantel ; 
and a tray on the table, containing sand- 
wiches and wine, showed that Jessica had 
supplied refreshments during her lady’s 
absence. 

The moment Mrs. Gale heard the door 
open, she started up, and on beholding 
Lady Sackville, who however had the veil 
closely drawn down over her features, she 
glanced towards the time-piece on the 
mantel, saying, 11 Ah, well ! your ladyship 
is indeed in good time. I suppose you 
have brought the money with you ?” 

“ Here it is,” replied Venetia, in a voice 
that sounded strange and hollow ; and still 
she raised not the evil. “ Take it* take it 
— and good night 

Mrs. Gala hastily ran her eye over the 
Bank-notes to assure herself that the 
precise sum she bad demanded was there. 
Satisfied on this head, she put on her 
bonnet ; and moving towards the door, 
said, “Well, my dear lady, I hope we are 
not going to part bad friends ? I am sure 
I don’t want any unpleasantness bet- 
ween us.” 

“ No— there is none, there is none 
interrupted Venetia quickly: “but for 
God’s sake leave me^-I am fired — I am 
ill—” 
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“ Well, my dear, I certainly wont’s stay 
to vex you : for you have behavod well at 
last — and with these words Mrs. Gale 
took her departure. 

And now, when alone, Venetia dung off 
her bonnet and shawl, and wringing her 
hands with ineffable anguish she gave way 
to the wildest ebullition of grief. No 
wonder was it that she had retained her 
veil over her features while the old pro- 
curess was still present : for she must 
have felt that they wore an expression of 
withering agony — an agony powerful 
enough, one would almost think, to blight 
and sear every lineament of that proud 
and brilliant beauty which had been alike 
her glory and her shame ! 

Yes — it was indeed to prevent Mrs. 
Gale from observing her altered looks that 
Venetia had continued iclosely veiled until 
the woman took her departure : but now 
giving vent to'the full tide of her anguish, 
she wrung her hands — sobbed bitterlv — 
poured forth floods of tears — and than 
burying her face in the cushions of the 
Sofa, endeavoured to stifle the sobs and 
subdue the convulsive gaspings the sounds 
of which were too distressing even for her 
own ears. 


CHAPTER CLXXIX. 
the stjppeb-devourer, 

But Venetia was not the only lady of 
rank and beauty who on this mamorable 
night experienced the lancinating influence 
of ineffable woe. At the ‘very time that 
she was compelled to surrender herself to 
the Marquis of Leveson, this nobleman’s 
niece Lady Ernestina Dysart, was passing 
through another phase in her own strange 
and chequered career. 

The reader is already aware that Ernes- 
tina had been up the whole of the preced- 
ing night, and that during all the earlier 
portion of the day she was engaged at the 
villa at Blaokheath. It was not till the 
afternoon that she got back to Leveson 
House ; and then, wearied and worn out 
in body and feeling as if all mental energy 
had abandoned her for ever, she at once 
Sought her bed-chamber and retired to 
res& A profound slumber soon entranced 
her ; and she slept on tranquilly until a 
late ' hoxtr In the evening. When she 
awoke she fdttpd a maid- servant seated by 
the bed-side, lights burning ip the 
room* ^ 


“What o’clock is it?’* asked Ernestina. 

“Half-past nine, my lady,” was the 
response. “His lordship, on hearing that 
your ladyship had returned and had come 
up to your room, felt uneasy that you did 
not descend again : and he accordingly sent 
me up to attend upon your ladyship,” 

“ Go and procure me soon refreshment,’ * 
said Ernestina : then suddenly recollecting 
something, she added, “ Give my kind 
regards to my uncle — siy that I feel indis- 
posed — but that if he will step up and see 
me I should taka it as a kindness.” 

The servant quitted the room ; and 
when Ernestina was again alone she began 
to deliberate with herself whether she 
should reveal to her uncle’s oars the 
tremendous outrage she had experienced 
from Daniel Coffin, and explain the fearful 
nature of the punishment which she was 
inflictiag on that man. She felt tho 
necessity of obtaining her uncle’s concur- 
rence in this respect, so as to guard against 
the possibility of any one ontering the 
secret apartments and effecting the libera- 
tion of the intended victim. But would, 
her uncle become a party to the infliction 
of that frightful vengeance ? — would ha 
make himself an accomplice in the tremend- 
ous process of thus killing a human being 
by inches within the wails of that house ? 
That was the question. But still whoa 
Ernestina passed in review all the argu- 
ments for or against the probable result, 
she came to the conclusion that her ancle 
would assist her in avenging so terrific 
an outrage and leaving the Hangman to * 
his fate. Indeed, it would be impossible 
to permit so desperate a man to go forth 
into the world again as her implacable and 
unrelenting enemy. 

Such ware Ernostina’s reflections during 
the maid-servant’s temporary absence from 
the room ; and the result was a determina- 
tion to tell her uncle everything. But 
when the domestics reappeared, bearing a 
tray containing refreshments, Eme&tra® 
was informed that the Marquis df Tjevesoq 
had gone out suddenly and unexpectedly 
at about seven o’clock and had not yet 
returned’ 

The real truth was that the faithful 
valet Brockman, knowing his lordship to 
be engaged in the Crimson Drawing Roorp, 
or elsewhere, with a lady, had purposely 
informed the maidservant that he had gone 
out ; and hence the massege now delivered 
by this female dependant to Ernestina. 

“In that case,” said her ladyship, “t 
will defer seeing my uncle till the mof^hg* 
You may now retire : and I shay jnpt h6ed 
you anymore this might.* 1 ’ f * 
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When again alone, Ernestina began to 
reflect that after all it was perhaps much 
better her uncle was not at home. If I 13 
ware, he mignt have objected to become an 
accomplice in the infliction of a slow, 
lingering, and terrible death upon Ooffm ; 
— ha might have insisted on liberating the 
wretch at all hazards and at any risks. 

" But sines he has gone out/’ thought 
Emestina, continuing her musings a3 she 
sat up in bad to partake of the refresh- 
ments which had bean brought “ it is 
most likely ha will spend the entire even- 
ing away from home, and not return till 
a lata hour. That he will visit his private 
suite of apartments to-night is therefore 
by no means probable; and when to- 
morrow comas it is to bo hoped that the 
agonies of thirst, the pangs of hunger, and 
the exhausting efforts of maddened at- 
tempts to escape, will have consummated 
the work of death. But when once the 
deed is done and the wretch shall be no 
more, my uncle must adopt some means to 
dispose of the corpse. It will bo too late 
then for him to rafuso to assent to the act 
or become an accessory to its perpetration ; 
and the only thing for him to consider 
will be the best means of making away 
with all evidences of the occurrence.” 

In this strain did Ernestina continue to 
weigh the results of her vengeance in 
respect to the Hangman; and gradually 
the desire began to arise in her mind to 
satisfy herself that this vengeance was 
proceeding according to her hopes and ex- 
pectations. Perhaps the object of her in- 
veterate hatred was already dead? Who 
could tell how long or how short a period 
it might take to send a man out of exist- 
ence by such a process as that ? It was 
not so much the hunger and thirst : those 
sha knew full well, might be endured for 
days and days i but it was the terrible 
nature of the captivity — the strange and 
horrible restriction of the person— .the 
fearful cramping of all the limbs— and the 
wearing, tearing, heart- breaking efforts 
which a strong man was sure to make in 
his utter desperation to release himself, — 
these constituted the exhausting powers 
that should lead to speedy dissolution ! 
Likely enough then, did she deem it, that 
he had already ceased to exist ; and the 
frightful outrage she had experienced made 
her feel a ferocious desire to gratify her 
vindictive rage with a view of the cold 
inanimate corpse of him who had so terribly 
abused Yes — and for the same 

itmMm too, if he were not yet dead, did her 
revengeful hate prompt her to go and feast 


her eyes upon the excruciations, the 
ago lie uid the tortures which the wretch 
musj 03 suffering l 

Thus, in either erne— whether he ware 
dead or alive — did the implacability and 
dark ferocity of her revenge urge her to 
pay a visit to the room where she had left 
her victim. Yielding to the influence of 
this rcnrbid fading, Lviv Ernostina Dysirt 
rose from the couch, and begin to put on 
soma of her clothing Sho felt refreshed 
by the hours of tranquil slumber which 
sho ha 1 enjoyed, anl invigorated by the 
food and wine of which she had just par- 
taken. Well fitted, then, wis she for the 
proceedings which she proposed to under- 
take: but the state of her mind was vaiyfar 
removed from aught at all bordering upon 
happiujss. True, she was released from 
the one tremendous source of alarm that 
for a year past had ever been menacingly 
imminent : namely, the tragedy of the bath- 
room at the Bhckhnath villa, But though 
thus relieved from a souse of danger on 
that hold, was she not now crushed as it 
wore by the consciousness of so awful a 
degradation that, dopraved and unprincipl- 
ed though she wore, it was impossible for 
her to remain cillous to that ? No — she 
indeed felt that she was polluted beyond 
all purification — that she was as loathsome 
an object in her own esteem as if she had 
been dragged through the ordeM of all the 
lowest stows and filthiest brothels with 
which the metropolis abounds : and if the 
thought of her beauty now arose in her 
mind, it w»s only to mike her shudder at 
the revolting rocolloction that eve^y charm 
had been in the possession of the $o%mon 
hangman. Awful and hideous reM&kiuc- 
tion 1 — astounding idea 1 — crucuying 
thought I— enough to stun her senses with 
dismay, or else goad them to a rabid 
frenzy l 

She was in the midst of resuming her 
apparel, when her ear suddenly caught the 
sound of som8 one turning the handle of 
the door ; and she fancied that the 
maid was coming back, probably to say that 
the Marquis of Leveson had returned. But 
quickly did the door open —a form passed 
as rapidly in— and as the door closed again 
and the key turned in the lock, a horrible 
groan carno from Ernestina’s tongue, and 
she sank down upon her knees in the pre- 
sence of the Hangman I 

Ah 1 the tables are turned now/’ he 
said, in a tone of diabolic ferocity, while 
his hideous countenance glared upon the 
unhappy woman as if every lineament 
were menacing of murder.f 
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11 0 God l” she said, clasping her hands 
in utter despair, and feeliag as if the cold 
hands of death were already upon her. 

11 Ah ! food — wine !” ejaculated the 
Hangman, suddenly catching sight of the 
tray upon a table close by the bed. 11 Just 
what I want l”— and he was bounding 
with the rabid eagerness of famine towards 
the refreshments, when, swift as the 
startled deer. Ernestina sprang from her 
knees: swept towards the mantel, and 
seized the bell-rope. 

But at that very instant the Hangman 
turned and grasped her wrist with such 
fearful violence that she shrieked out with 
the pain. Another second, and he would 
have been too late to prevent her from 
making the bell ring. 

“ Silence, and sit down !” he said, with 
tone and looks of an infernal ferocity ; 
then having flung her as it were into a 
chair, he took the towels from the wash- 
hand Stand and bound her in such a way 
that she could not raise from the seat- 

Ernestina struggled not, and spoke not 
a word. A fearful terror was upon her. 
-She saw that the man was half maddened 
and capable of any deed of violence-— even 
murder itself ; and polluted, degraded, lost 
even in her own estimation as she was, yet 
when thus at any moment her death-blow 
might be dealt, the instinctive clingings to 
life asserted their power. 

*• Now you will stay there as long as I 
like, 15 said the Hangman, speaking with a 
hyena-like ferocity. “ But if you make any 
noise, this will soon silence you 1” — and as 
he spoke he drew forth his sharp clasp 
knife, the blade of which had a horrible 
ghastly appearance that caused the blood 
to stagnate throughout the unhappy 
woman’s entire being. 

Daniel Coffin now sat down at the table, 
and began to eat and drink with the 
avidity of a wild beast. The maid-servant 
had placed several dishes upon the tray in 
order to tempt Lady Ernestina’s appetite 
— cold chicken, tongue, pigeon-pie, and 
jellies, together with sherry and Port-wine. 
As a supper there would have been suffi- 
cient for six or eight persons ; but almost 
incredible was the inroad which Daniel 
Coffin made upon the viands. Dish after 
dish did he attack with the ravenous 
appetite of one who had been starving for 
whole days. The cold fowl was picked to 
the very bones : and even some of these 
did he crunch and swallow during the 
devouring process. Of the tongue which 
was nearly entire when he thrust his fork 
jnfeo it, did he leave but a few pieces of the 
{at and tough portions of the root ; and 


as for the pigeon-pie, it disappeared with a 
proportionate rapidity. This tremendous 
supper he washed down with the wine, 
which he drankhut of a tumbler, just as if 
it were mere wafer or malt liquor that he 
thus poured down his capacious throat 
and the repast was wound up with the 
jellies, all of which he disposed of in a 
dozen twinklings of the eye. 

While the Hangman was engaged in the 
monster repast, Lady Ernestina Dysart en- 
deavoured to collect her ideas and look her 
altered position in the face. But this she 
could not do steadily and deliberately : it 
was impossible for her to reason with 
calmness in the presence of this fearful 
calamity which bad overtaken her. Turned 
indeed were the tables now! There sat 
the Hangman — her master — having full 
power of life and death over her, and here 
was she bound captive and helpless in a 
chair. What could he do with her? — 
what course did be mean to adopt ? — what 
horrors would the implacability of his ven- 
geance suggest ? In a word what was to 
be her fate ? She knew not : — and how in 
the midst of those ice-like shudderings and 
freezing tremors which passed over her, 
could she possibly settle her thoughts so 
as to frame a conjecture upon the awful 
subject ? 

“ There 1 that will do for once,” said 
the Hangman, pushing away his plate : 
then as he poured the remains of the wine 
into the tumbler and surveyed with a 
grim complacency the various dishes he 
had emptied, he observed, “This supper 
is certainly a trifle of compensation for 
upwards of twenty hour’s captivity in 
that cursed chair : and considering that 
I hadn’t eaten anything since nine o’clock 
last evening, my fast may be reckoned for 
at least twenty-five hours.” 

He then poured the remainder of the 
wine down his throat : and after smacking 
his lips, fixed his eyes upon Ernestina. 

“ Well, and what do you think of your- 
self now,” he continued, “after playing 
me such a pretty trick ? By Jove l it is 
enough to make one stark-staring mad, to 
think of it. But how do you suppose I got 
loose?” he demanded with an ironical grin. 
The vices of you aristocrats are often nuts 
for me to crack somehow or another. To 
tell the truth, I had pretty well given up 
all hop8, when, lo and behold 1 the door 
opens— a light shines in — and who the 
deuce should make their appearance but 
your precious uncle and Lady Sackvillu 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Ernestina, amazement 
for the moment rising! above her terror, 
" My uncle and 1 Venetian” 
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” Aye, fehat it was,’* exclaimed tba Hang- 
man, with a grim smile. ** What scandal- 
ous reprobates you women of qualifjy are 
to be sure ! However, a capital thing it 
was for me that this should have happened 
to-night : for I do believe I should have 
been dead before morning. Now , so far 
from dying or any chance of it, I am in 
the best possible feather — two huudred 
pounds in my pocket — a good supper and 
a couple of bottles of wine under my 
waistcoat — and one of the handsomest 
woman of the Arirtocracy for my 
mistress.” 

“ Ernestina gave a sudden start and a 
faint cry as these last words, so full of 
terrible menace, smote her ears : but feel- 
ing the next instant how utterly power- 
less she was, she sank back in the chair 
with a low deep moan, and her head fell 
forward upon the luxuriant voluma of her 
naked bosom. 

“ It’s above an hour and a half ago that 
I was let loose from that cursed chair,” 
resumed the Hangman; “and I meant to 
come straight up to this room at once, but 
I heard some one about on the stairs — so I 
just slipped into another chamber — the 
first that was handy — and locking myself 
in, laid down on the bad a bit, for I was 
regularly tired out. However, when I had 
done my nap, I found my way to your 
room, and here I am safe and sound. But 
I suppose,” he added, with another grin 
and ironical leer, " you can’t guess why I 
am sitting here chattering to you in this 
familiar style ? In the first place it’s be- 
cause this wine has put me into a little 
better humour than I was just now; and 
in the second place because you are my 
mistress, and so I want to put ourselves 
on an intimate and comfortable footing 
together.” 

Ernestina’s countenance grew haggard 
and ghastly to a degree as the Public 
Executioner thus spoke ; and as she raised 
her eyes in mingled entreaty, horror, and 
uncertainty towards him, all the intensity 
of her varied feelings was depicted with a 
frightful eloquence in her looks. 

“Well, and what are you thinking of, 
then!” he demanded with brutal abrupt- 
ness. “ You must not give way to regret 
and so on, or else it will spoil your 
beauty. And mind, yours is a beauty of 
which I shall be very proud when I intro- 
duce you to all my particular friends.” 

^ “Eternal God shrieked Lady Ernes- 
tina, ' suddenly shaking herself in a 
J&roxysm of hysterical frenzy ; u is it 
fOssihle that all this can be true — that I 
hear aright 


“ True ? of course it is ! Why the devil 
shuuldn’t it be ? But come — I will give 
you a proof of my love and affection.” 

Thus speaking, and with a horrible 
chuckling laugh, the Hangman, who was 
somewhat under the influence of the two 
bottles of wine which he had drunk, rose 
from his chair— accosted Ernestina — and 
stooping down, began covering her face 
with kisses. She struggled— 0 heavens! 
she struggled as if it were a huge boa- 
constrictor that was thus slobbering her 
with its forked tongue previous to the 
process of deglutition : but she was so 
bound in the chair and her arms were 
secured in such a manner that she could 
afford no effectual resistance ; and as to 
screaming out, her powers of utterance 
were either absorbed in the horror of her 
feelings, or else the few stifled cries which 
might perhaps have found vent were kept 
down by the brutal kisses of the monster, 

% “Now, don’t you think I am an affec- 
tionate kind of fellow ?” he asked. ” But 
come — it’s time we should be off :** — and 
with these words he loosened the towels 
which held her ladyship in the chair. 

Panting aud gasping from the half 
smothering effects of the caresses he had 
bestowed upon her, and with a deep inward 
sense of self-loathing — wretched too, 0 
wretched beyond all possibility of descrip- 
tion — Ernestina had scarcely consciousness 
or energy left to think at all. But when 
the ruffian bade her rise, with* an intima- 
tion that she was to depart in his company, 
she looked up into his face in a manner of 
anxious inquiry. 

“Well, I suppose I spoke intelligibly 
enough,” he growlingly observed : “ and 
if not, I can soon make you understand. 
You are going away with me to be my 
misfcrass— t}live with me— -no, not, exactly 
to live with me ’cause why, it wouldn’t 
do to take you to the same house where 
Sally Melmoth is. But I will put you into 
a nice comfortable lodging over in Ber- 
mondsey ” 

“ Monster — wretch — villain ”* exclaim- 
ed Ernestina, now starting from the chair 
to which she was no longer bound ; “ let 
this scene end at once 1” 

“Well then, it will end in this man- 
ner,” cried the Hangman, snatching up his 
clasp-knife from the table and raising the 
ghastly gleaming blade above Brnestina’s 
head. 

“ Mercy, mercy 1” she ejaculated, falling 
upon her knees ; for there was something 
frightful in the aspect of that hideous 
knife. 
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“Now listen, while I say just a few last 
words,” exclaimed Coffin. 

“Last woids?” repeated ErcosUna 
trembling all over as she knelt before him : 
for it struck her that this phrase was indi- 
cative of her doom. 

“You are a fool — I don’t want to 
hurt you, unless you make me,” 
resumed the Hangman. “ But what I mean 
to say is ]usfc simply this. Twice have you 
done your best to make an erd of me— once 
when you thought you was sticking a 
dagger into me on Westminster Bridge ; 
and last night, or rather this morning, 
when you shoved me into the chair. If I 
didn’t mean to bo revenged, I shouldn’t bs 
flesh and blood. ButI do mean revenge — 
and that is by making you my mistress. 
Or else I will send every inch of this blade 
through that lovely bosom of yours, down 
into your very heart. So now decide.’’ 

Ernostina remained upon her knees, 
but with her hands no longer outstretched 
nor her looks upraised. Her arms fell 
before her, and her head drooped on her 
bosom, giving her the air of a kneeling 
penitent. She was abandoning herself to 
despair : the stupor of dismay was coming 
over her;— -her ideas were growing confus- 
ed — her senses seemed to be leaving her. 

“Now then, get up — dress yourself — 
and let us depart,” said the Hangman. 

But no response was given him — and 
the unhappy lady, already upon her knees, 
fell with her face downward upon the floor, 
where she lay senseless. 

When she awoke to consciousness again, 
she was lying on the bed, and the Hang- 
man was sprinkling water on her face. 
A conviction that she had experienced 
fresh outrage struck her as if with a death- 
blow ! 

“ You are killing me — lam dying I” she 
murmured in a faint voice : but still was 
there an expression of ineffable horror in 
her looks as she averted them from the 
Hangman’s countenance. 

1 Oh ! that’s all nonsense,” he exclaim- 
ed, “Women don’t die like this. Besidos, 
you are young, and strong, and healthy 
ei$ough. If it was the Prince that was 
with you, you woudn’t be dying with any- 
thing unless it was pleasure : but because 
a gentleman of my profession has took a 
fancy to you ” 

“ Oh I if you have any compassion left — 
if you have any feeling in your heart,” 
moaned the wretched Ernestina, “ leave 
me — I am dying l” 

The Hangnoan grew frightened. Even 
^,bile Ernestina was giving faint and feeble 
utterance to fclioSe last words, tie " was 


struck by the visible change which had 
come over her ; and there was also some- 
thing that alarmed him in the tone of her 
voice Yet he was undecided how to act. 
To leave her then and there, was to 
abandon the vengeance which he had 
resolved to wreck : and how could he give 
up all idea of revenge for what he con- 
sidered to be the wrongs he had experienc- 
ed ? That he was already sufficiently 
avenged by the brutal outrages perpetrated 
on the unhappy lady, he did not think. He 
sought to drag her through all the mire, 
pollution, and filth of a brothel in Ber- 
mondsey : for it was only by the consum- 
mate degradation that the high-born, titled, 
and beautiful lady that his fiendish malice 
and diabolic vindictiveness could be 
appeased. 

While he was standing by the side of the 
couch, uncertain how to act, Ernestina, 
had averted her countenance ; and shading 
bar eyes with one of her white hands, she 
lay as if in extremities— her breath coming 
with quick uneasy gaspings, and all the 
lower part of her countenance looking as 
if the seal of death were already impressed 
upon it. 

“Coma now, what does this mean?” 
demanded the Hangman gruffly, endeavour- 
ing as it were to conceal his fears even 
from himself beneath a display of bis 
savage temper. “ What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“I tell you I am dying,” answered 
Ernestina in a voice that was scarcely 
audible. “ Heaven 1 will you not suffer 
me to die in peace ?” 

Daniel Coffin was now too seriously 
alarmed to permit him to remain undecid- 
ed any longer ; and thinking that the best 
course he could adopt would be to take 
his departure as promptly as possible, he 
without another word snatched up his hat, 
flung it upon his head, and stole forth 
from tho room. Descending the stairs, he 
boldly traversed the hall ; and the moment 
the porter emerged from his great leathern 
sentry-box in 1 which he was wont to sit 
and doze, Coffin said, “ I’m a friend of 
Mr. Brockman's.” 

Tho porter recollected having seen the 
Hangman before, but still he could not 
help gazing suspiciously upon him. Coffin 
accordingly drew the crow-bar out of his 
pocket, and gave the domestic a tap on the 
head which at once stretched him senseless 
on the marble floor of the hall. 

The Hangman escaped from the house 
withhut any farther molestation:; and 
several minutes elapsed before hall- 
porter came to himself. Ha ttafr raised 
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an alarm that some robber had been in the 
house ; and as the servants rushed about 
in all directions, the maid appointed to 
wait on Ernestina sped to her room. There 
She found her ladyship dangerously ill : 
but nothing could equal the young 
woman’s amazement when she beheld the 
dishes completely cleared and the decanters 
emptied* 

“Heavens! the robbers have been 
here 1” she exclaimed in surprise and 
alarm. 

Lady Ernestina Dysart, now recovering 
partially, and perceiving the necessity of 
telling some tale, at once corroborated the 
maid’s belief — representing that she had 
fallen into a swoon on discovering a robber 
in her room, and, that she was only now 
beginning to shake off the effects of the 
terrific fright she had sustained. 

In this manner was not only the absence 
of the supper accounted for, but likewise 
the serious illness which Lady Ernestina 
experienced. 


CHAPTER CLXXX. 

CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY 
OF SELLIS. 

ThE scene shifts once more to Windsor 
Castle; and it is the same evening of 
which we have been writing. 

The reader will not have forgotten a 
certain Mrs. Bredalbane, occupying the 
post of one of the Royal Bed-chamber 
Women: and if we peep into this lady’s 
own room in the castellated palace, at 
about ten o’clock, we shall find her seated 


“ But how is it,” inquired Mrs. Arbuth- 
not,” that her Royal Highness should be 
so anxious to learn the history of Sellis’s 
mysterious death ?” 

“ You might say murder if you chose !” 
observed Mrs. Bredalbane. 

“ Indeed 1 are you so positive on that 
head ?” exclaimed Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

“ I am,” was the response. “ Of all the 
topics whereon you and I have so frequent- 
ly conversed, 1 do believe that the Sellis 
business is the only one left untouched by 
us- — ” 

“And it is precisely that which has 
suddenly assumed an important degree of 
interest in my eyes,” interrupted 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, “ after what you have 
told me relative to the young Princess 
Charlotte. But how came her Royal High- 
ness to be aware that you, of all the ladies 
at Court, were better instructed in this 
mysterious transaction than any one else?” 

“ I will tell you how it happened,” said 
Mrs. Bredalbane. “ Poor dear Lady 
Prescott, whose melancholy death at 
Geneva has so recently appeared in the 
papers, was a bosom friend of mine ; and 
one evening we were talking familiarly 
together, in the same way as you aud 
I at the present moment. The con- 
versation turned upon the SeUis^ffydr; 
and I was induced to commence, the nar- 
rative of the dread occurrence. Little Sus- 
pecting who overheard mo, I had nearly 
finished the recital, when all of a sudden 
the astounding fact became revealed to us 
that the Princess Charlotte was a listener ; 
and, as she subsequently confessed, she 
had caught every syllable — that is to say, 
as far as I had advanced in the narrative.” 

“Dear me, how very awkward I” Ex- 
claimed Mrs. Arbuthnot. “Was that 


tete-e-tete with Mrs. Arbuthnot, who held a 
similar appointment. These two ladies 
hod become great friends and confidants ; 
and tyhen not required to be in personal 
attendance on the Queen, they were wont 
to have a cup of tea or a pleasant little 
supper together in order to discuss all the 
Scandal of the palace. 

On the present occasion they were seated 
at the supper-table. The repast was over: 
but they were enjoying themselves with a 


glass of liqueur # while indulging in same 
pf their favourite topics of discourse. 

,f Xe% my dear friend,” said Mrs. Bredal- 
teue* the thread of some pre- 

j/|^|remfl^s which she had been making, 
1 jyfa assure you, the Princess persecutes 
m toon this subieot: and that is 




i me so 




long ago ?” 

“ Yes — some months— just before Lady 
Prescott resigned and was, succeeded by 
you. From that moment has the Prineei® 
constantly plagued and persecuted jne fo 
tell her the remainder of the narraMvt: 
but it is of a nature which, strictly speak- 
ing, cannot possibly be revealed to so 
young a person:” , 

‘‘Is it then of so very peculiar, a 
character ?” asked Mrs. Arbuthtofe a 
display of curiosity that was 
enough. , '?/*, V ■ 

” Ahl my dear friend, if y<o® heard 
it,” exclaimed Um “ you 

would indeed agree that I cannot 

— muat^no t-^ the 
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mornir.g she fold me frankly enough sha 
did noij think that I intended to fulfil my 
promise at all. That was when you saw 
her looking so cross — firing up indeed, in 
her truly royal manner,” added Mrs, Bra- 
dalbane, whose head was filled with courtly 
ideas to which her tongue could only give 
utterance in a courtly sense. “But after 
all, she is a sweat, good-natured Princess ; 
and if she were not a Princess, wo should 
speak of her as a most amiable creature.” 

“ But this story of Sellis ?” said Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. Come, my dear friend, I do 
not suppose that you have any reserve 
with me ?” 

“ Very far from it,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bredalbane. “ It would indeed be very 
wrong of ms to keep any secrets from you, 
after the implicit confidence which you 
have placed in me. Not but that I should 
have penetrated the intimacy subsisting 
between your charming daughter Penelope 
and the Prince, even if you had not 
whiskered in my oar that such an intimacy 
did really exist. But if Penelope should 
prove in the family way, as you fear 

"Fear is not perhaps exactly the word, 
rby good friend,” interrupted Mis. Arbuth- 
not : “ because the existence of issue from 
this amour would always prove a sort of 

tie You understand me ?” she observed 

significantly. 

' “Without a doubt,” answered Mrs. 
Bredalbane : “ and I do not know which to 
admire the most— the truly woman-of-fche 
world way in which you take your 
daughter’s connexion with the Prince, or 
the precision with which you estimate the 
results. Ah 1 my dear friend, I have seen 
so many, many strange things witkia 
these walls— — But while I think of it, let 
me observe that if Penelope should prove 
which child, I can recommend an excellent 
and trustworthy female, at whose house 
She ban go info retirement M 

“A thousand thanks for the interest 
you' taka in the matter,” interrupted 
Afrf. Arbuthnot. “But pray do let me 
bring your attention to that topic 

^feieii for the present moment has an 
absorbing interest for me j — I mean the 
affair of Beilis.” 

J V^ell then* I will give you that nar- 
rative,” answered Mrs. Bredalbane. " You 
^re well aware th$t the transaction took 
j$seb a during the night between' the 31st 
pxd. the 1st of June, 1810— there- 
of five years ago. The* Duke 
was then living, as he is 
. Court of Sti James’s 
Wjife, ; ffe; JW^three ' . 4 valets— Neale, 
ffwfer foux/^We first mentioned was 


an Englishman— the second an Italian — • 
and the third a Frenchman. Neale was a 
very ordinary-looking person : Sellis was a 
dark-complexioned and rather handsome 
man : — Joux was thin and pale-faced, 
neatly made, and admirably fitted for a 
valet. Sellis was an excellent man — quiet, 
hut cheerful — by no means forward in his 
manners — never excited nor yet dispirited 
--but always preserving an equanimity of 
temper. He was married and had four 
children — his family being accommodated 
with lodgings over the gateway leading 
from Cleveland Row into the Kitchen 
Court, He had also his own room in the 
close vicinage of the Duke’s suite of apart- 
ments, rnd, if you can understand me, 
there was a passage leading from this room 
to the Duka’s bed-chamber, and another 
passage leading into the lodgings over the 
gate way. Adjoining the Duke’s room was 
the one occupied bo Neale when on duty.” 

“I understand perfectly,” observed 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. “ Pray proceed.” 

“ It was about seven o’clock in the 
evening of the 31st of May,” continued 
Mrs. Bredalbane, ,f that Sellis repaired to 
Neale’s room for the purpose of saying 
something to him. They were accustomed, 
with the familiarity usually subsisting 
between dependants in the same house- 
hold, to enter each other’s rooms at any 
time without the ceremony of knocking ; 
and therefore, on this occasion of which I 
am speaking, Sellis entered Neale’s apart- 
ment without any warning. But he at 
once beheld something which made him 
start back in dismay, and give vent to the 
exclamation of 4 Heavens ! the Princess 
Augusta 1" h lying along the passage, back 
to his own room, Sellis ran against Joux, 
who happened to be there at the moment 
and who heard with much astonishment 
the singular ejaculation which burst from 
his lips. He was equally surprised at 
Beilis’s hasty and confused manner ; and 
the more so when with a strange wildness 
of look he said to him ‘ You eaniiot pos$ib~ 
ly gp to Neale's room ; for he is engaged / 
He then took Joux along with him into his 
lodgings, and kept him in conversation ’for 
about an hour. Joux then retired* 
naturally wondering at the incident Which 
I have described, but of which Sellis 
volunteered not the^ least explanation, nor 
oven alluded to it in the presence of bis 
wife. As one of Beilis’s children was ill 
and it was arranged that the little invalid 
should sleep with its mother, Sellis bad: 
decided upon passing the night in 
room belonging to tbe ducal suite. of 
apartments. Accordingly, at teo ;; o r dodfci 
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on that memorable night, he embraced bis 
wife and children with his wonted affec- 
tion, and then retired to bis chamber.’ * 

The Hon. Mrs. Breclalbane paused for a 
few moments to replenish bur glass of 
liqueur, an example which Mrs. Arbuthnot 
readily followed ; and this being dona the 
former lady resumed her narrative in the 
ensuing terms : — 

“It was half- past two in the morning, 
when the cry of murder rang through that 
portion of St. James’s Palace. All was 
speedily confusion and alarm. The Duke 
of Cumberland was in his fnight shirt, 
covered with blood — Neale was with him 
— and in a very short timo all the domestics 
were aroused from their beds. Joux was 
one of the first to speed to the Duke’s 
chamber ; and it was he who was also the 
first to discover that Sellis was no more. 
It appears that on hastening to call tho 
Italian, Joux was horror-stricken on finding 
the unfortunate man lying on the bed with 
his throat cut from ear to ear — indeed in 
so horrible a manner that his head was all 
but severed from his body. Advancing 
nearer to the couch, Joux presently observ- 
ed a sheet of paper lying on the floor. It 
was a partially-finished letter, in the hand- 
writing of Sellis ; and being in the shade 
of a chest of drawers, from which it had 
evidently fallen, it might easily have 
escaped the superficial notice of any one 
entering that room. Indeed Joux himself 
had not remarked it until looking more 
attentively about the scene of horror ; so 
that it is not to be wondered at if it failed 
to catch the eyes of the murderer in the 
hurry, confusion, and excitement necessarily 
attendant on the perpetration of so appal- 
ling a crime. Joux, hastily ran his eye over 
the first few lines ; and these were to him 
a sudden revelation ! He understood it 
all J but finding himself thus in a single 
rpoment the possessor of a fearful secret, 
lie fell? m unknown terror come over him. 
It seemed as If a warning voice whispered 
in his ear, * Take heed lest you share the 
same fateY * For he saw in an instant 


possession. I will now show you -that 
document iisulf.” 

“What? the very letter!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, in astonishment : is it in 
your possession ?” 

“It is,” was the Hon. Mrs. Brodalbane’s 
reply : then rising from the seat, she 
fetched hor writing-desk from a side-table, 
and producing a number of papers, search- 
ed amongst them for the required docu- 
ment. 

This she soon found : and taking it from 
tho envelope in which it was carefully 
preserved, she handed it to Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. The writing was in the peculiar 
cramped hand characterising foreign 
punmauship: the lines had evidently been 
traced under circumstances of considerable 
excitement, and there was every sign to 
prove that the letter was merely a draught 
whence a fair copy was to be made, as 
there were many erasures, corrections, and 
interlineations. Indeed, it was by no means 
an easy tisk to decipher the writing at all : 
but at length, with Mrs. Bredalbane’s as- 
sistance, Mrs. Arbuthnot was enabled to 
make out the contents in the following 
manner : — 

“ For my own sake, I must declare that 
it was through no motive of impertinent 
curiosity I entered the room just now. 
Indeed, I bad not a suspicion t^at aught 
of evil was going on. But heavens I what 
did I behold ? Yourself and the Princess 
Augusta in each other’s arms, leaving not 
a doubt as to the criminality of the scene. 
I am amazed — astounded— horrified. I 
know not what to do. Without any affect- 
ation of sickly sentimentalism, I may be 
permitted to declare myself a lover of 
virtue. At all events my ideas of propriety 
are such that I have experienced a shock 
which will never be forgotten. I have 
dissembled my feelings in the presence of 
my wife— in the presence of Joux also. ’ I 
have endeavoured to be calm : but it was 
the external surface of the volcano while 
the fire was agitating within l I am inoapf 
able of concealing the true state of my feel- 


that Sellis had been murdered on account 
of this same secret which bad just come 
into his possession ; and as be beheld the 
awful Spectacle of the butchered Italian 
stretched before him, an ice- chill struck to 
hig heart wiih a presentiment of what his 
own doom- might be. Hastily thrusting, 
the letter into bis pockot, be was 
hmiic^a -by his terrors to place a seal upon 
You may rest assured that he 
t opportunity to lock 
h| fe hfe ,own , room - and- read the 
^p. whw accid^it m u \m 


mgs much longer. Henceforth, whenever 
I might see you— whenever I might behold 
the Princess Augusta— and whenever, too, 
I might haar your names mentioned* , rpy 
countenance would betray the fact that in 
the deep caverns of my soul a Sreaid fOeAet 
was deposited. If questioned- — egpeo&lly 
if pressed by my wife— what could I say.? 
Subterfuge — falsehood— JStfy, Oh I I hate 
untruth l besides leouid not' make all, the 
rest of my life one continuous incess^ 
lie, for the sake#f veiling this Mdse^s 
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What then is to be done ? I assuredly do 
not ever wish to be dragged into a revela- 
tion, nor yet be surprised into a betrayal, 
of this tremendous secret. My only course 
is to leave St. James’s — to seek some other 
service : and by being thus removed from 
the presence of those whom this secret so 
nearly concerns, I may not be forced every 
day, and every hour, to find myself blush- 
ing or turning pale, and having to invent 
some falsehood as an excuse for my emo- 
tions. 

“ My mind therefore is made up. I shall 
leave to-morrow. My child's illness will 
serve as an excuse : the doctor said some- 
thing to-day about the soaside. This then 
will serve to account for my sudden resolve 
— a resolve which is now unchangeable. 

** If I write to you thus, addressing you 
by no name — it is that I cannofc bring my- 
self to pay even the most ordinary courtesy 
to one who 

# # * % 

*• * & 

# # # # 

Here the letter abruptly broke off : but 
it was evident that, so much as there was 
of it, its contents had produced a deep 
impression upon Mrs. Arbuthnot’s mind. 

u What think you of that document ?” 
asked Mrs. Bredalbane. 

“ Before I offer a single comment,’ 1 re- 
sponded Mrs. Arbuthnob, “ be pleased to 
finish your narrative:*’ — and as she thus 
spoke, her manner was grave and her look 
serious to a degree. 

“I have but little more to say,” con- 
tinued the Hon. Mis. Bredalbane. 41 You 
may readily suppose that Joux, on perus- 
ing this letter, was strangely excited ; and 
if on the spur of the moment he had 
deemed it prudent to abstain from declar- 
ing what he knew or producing the docu- 
ment, he was now more than ever con- 
firmed in the adoption of that course. The 
inquest took place; and as a matter of 
course the evidence, such as it was, bad 
been cooked up so as to have but one tend- 
ency— -namely, to fix the stigma of self- 
destruction upon Sellis. A verdict was 
returned accordingly ; and the unfortunate 
Italian was not only branded as a base, 
cowardly assassin— the midnight assailant 
of a kind and benevolent master — but also 
as a miserable suicide !” 

11 And what about Joux? 1 * asked Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. 

“ He managed to keep himself out of the 
way at the moment when the evidence of 
the domesties and others was being taken 
down in writing to be ultimately submited 
to the Coroner’s jury; and soon afterwards 


he quitted the service of his Royal Highness. 
He then entered my household as butler, 
my husband being at that time alive and 
our residence in Mount Street. In the 
course of a short time I observed that Joux 
had evidently something on his mind: and 
knowing of course that he had been in the 
service of the Duke of Cumberland, I 
fancied that he might have picked up some 
piece of Court scandal, or have become a 
party in some not over-nice transaction 
connected with high life. To these sup- 
positions I was led by a word or two which 
at times he inadvertently dropped ; and at 
length I pressed him on the subject. He 
then told me all these particulars relative 
to Sellis and the letter, which I have been 
describing to you, and which have never 
been made puplic. He gave me that letter : 
he even appeared delighted to get rid of it; 
and yet ha assured mo that some supersti- 
tious feeling had always prevented him 
from destroying it whenever he entertained 
the idea. He left me at length to ‘better 
himself * as the phrase goes : and I know 
not what has become of him.” 

' <c But what was his opinion, relative to 
the whole affair?” asked Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
fixing upon her friend a keen and searching 
look. 

" What could he think otherwise than 
that Sellis had discovered an amorous in- 
trigue existing between the Princess 
Augusta and the valet Neale; and that 
fearful of being betrayed and ruined, Neale 
murdered Sellis, and then in order to shield 
himself, penetrated into the Duke of 
Cumberland’s room — wounded his Royal 

Highness and fled of course leaving 

it to be supposed that Sellis was the 
assailant.” 

“ And you believe all this relative to 
Neale ?” asked Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

To be sura I do,” replied Mrs. Bre- 
dalbane. u Surely you do not fancy that 
Joux forged this letter, and that his whole 
story being a fiction. Sellis was really an 
intended robber and murderer, and an 
actual suicide ?” 

“No^I believe every syllable of the 
story told by Joux,** answered Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. “I also feel convinced that this 
letter is genuine, though without signa- 
ture, imperfect, and unfinished. I there- 
fore believe that Sellis was murdered but 
I do not helieve that Neale was the rnur- 
derer 1** 

“ Good heavens ! what do you believe ?** 
exclaimed Mrs. Bredalbane, with a 
frightened regard* 
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11 Tell me what was the impression that 
Joux entertained on the subject ?” inquir- 
ed Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

“ I do not remember that he ever speci- 
fically and in so many words explained his 
opinion,” said Mrs. Bredalbane. “He 
told me the narrative — gave me the letter 
and suffered me to draw my own in- 
ference ; which I did, supposing it to be 
the same that he himself had already 
deduced from the facts themselves .’ 9 

“Depend upon it,” observed Mrs. 
Arbuthnofc, shaking her head solemnly, 
“ that the impression Joux formed was 
very different from the one which you, my 
dear friend, received.” 

“ Good heavens I I begin to entertain a 
dreadful suspicion,” cried Mrs. Bredalbane* 

“And my wonder is that you did not 
entertain it long ago,” rejoined Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. “ Look calmly and dispassio- 
nately at all the facts. Why was Joux so 
overpowered with alarm on discovering 
the secret ? Because he read the frightful 
truth in a moment 1 Had he believed 
Neale — a humble and obscure domestic — 
to have been the murderer, he would not 
have feared to proclaim this belief. But it 
was because he comprehended the whole of 
that awful mystery ” 

11 Eor God’s sake, take care of what you 
say 1” interrupted Mrs. Bredalbane, casting 
an anxious glance around as if the faces 
of listeners might peer forth from the very 
walls ; then she rose and looked forth 
from the door to satisfy herself that there 
were no eaves- droppers. 

“It is impossible,” continued Mrs. 
Arbuthnot when Mrs. Bredalbane had 
resumed her seat, “ to shut one’s eyes 
against the truth — startling, horrifying, 
and astounding though it be — which stands 
forth patent and visible from amidst all 
the facts before us. The belief that Neale 
was the murderer involves the clumsiest 
theory. How could he be ruined and 
undoifl because a Boyal lady bestowed her 
favours on him. Would she not screen 
him ? would she not provide for him I 
Where was the necessity to murder Sellis ? 
Think you that the Princess herself would 
have counselled him to the deed ? And 
then, if your theory makes him the mur- 
derer of Sellis, it must make him also the 
assailant of the Duke. But why suppose 
him Committing one unnecessary crime in 
ojjUnr to veil another ? It would have 
be€& an act of sheer madness on Neale’s 
part ? %d the theory is not tenable fora 
moment. 1 . 

^Tben who — who ” — asked Mrs. Bredal- 
bane, scarcely daring to allots her lips to 


form the query which all her suspicions 
now naturally suggested. 

“ My dear friend, between you and me,” 
said Mrs. Arbuthnot, “ there is not the 
slightest necessity to mince matters. We 
are alone — we shall not betray each other 
— and we may therefore speak without 
reserve. This then is my opinion— my 
firm opinion— the opinion— to which I 
came while reading Sellis’s letter ’* 

“ And that opinion?’ asked Mrs. Bra- 
dalbane. 

“Is that Ernest Duke of Cumberland 
was guilty of incest with his sister the 
Princess Augusta, and was himself the 
murderer of Sellis I” 

Such was the answer that Mrs. Arbuth- 
not gave in a firm and solemn voico; and 
then a long pause ensued. 

“ Yes— it must be so,” said Mrs. Bredal- 
bane, at length breaking silence and speak- 
ing in a musing tone. I comprehend it all 
now I That letter was intended to have 
been sent to the Duke of Cumberland ; 
whereas until this night I have always 
imagined that it was meant for Neale. 
Poor Sellis ! he must have been endowed 
with fine and even noble feelings indeed. 
That such was the case his letter fully 
proves I” 

■ “ And in imagniation,” continued 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, 4 ' one may penetrate into 
the solitude of his chamber on that fearful 
night ! I fancy that I can see him, carried 
along by a torrent of irresistible feelings 
excited by the fearful crime of incest which 
he had witnessed, taking up his pen to give 
expression to those feelings in a letter to 
his Royal master — that master whom he 
evidently considered to have forfeited all 
claim to respect and deference 1 Then may 

we imagine him throwing down his pan 

perphaps even tossing the paper itself 
impatiently aside, so that it fall down in 
the corner where Joux picked it up — and 
throwing himself, half dressed as he was, 
upon the bed, exhausted by the fearful ex- 
citement of his overwrought feelings. But 
ah ! now comes the awful phase of the 
tremendous drama ! The door opens-— the 
Duke of Cumberland steals in — Sellis sleeps 
—and from that sleep there is to be no 
waking. The frightful deed is done; and 

forth from that room goes the Duke a 

murderer ! Aye, and what is more too, he 
must have been a cold-blooded assassin ; 
for on his return to his own room, he had 
the presence of mind to perform the part 
which was to give a colour and complexion 
to the whole affair — I mean those wounds 
which he must have Ihflicted upon himself 
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“ But tbe Medical evidence,” interrupt- 
ed Mis. Bredalba.no “ proved that the 
wounds were serious/* 

‘‘Granting that they weie,” repined 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, “ may we not suppose 
that the Duke inflicted them a little more 
severely than he perhaps intended?— or 
that being a bold and desperate man, he 
calculated full well that the more severely 
he punished himself the moie certain was 
he to avert suspicion from his own door ? 
Or again, the medical evidence may have 
been exaggerated and overstrained.” 

41 Is it not an awful subject ?” asked 
Mrs. Bredalbane, as she replaced the un- 
finished letter of the murdered Seliis iu 
her writing-desk. 

“It is a tremendous and a fearful episode 
in the history of the Royal Family,” re- 
plied Mrs. Arbuthnot: “and I think that 
you now wbi be more than ever cautious 
how you appease the curiosity of the 
Prince Charlotte.” 


CHAPTER CLXXXI. 

THE DOOMED WOMAN 

Retubn we once more to Geneva, the 
scene of so many and startling incidents 
already chronicled in our narrative. 

It was ten o’ clock at night, when 
Jocelyn Loftus rang the bell at the en- 
trance of the gloomy prison. The gate was 
immediately opened by the porter, who 
inquired his business. 

“ I wish to see the English woman 
named Ranger, who is to die to-morrow,’* 
was tbs answer given by our hero. 

“ It is too late, sir,” replied the porter. 
11 The prison hours - — * 

“ Herel” said Loftus, producing a paper 
from his pocket/ 4 It is an order from the 
Syndics to admit me.” 

The man glanced his eye over the paper, 
bowed with much respect, and said, ‘‘Have 
the kindness, sir, to follow ms.” 

Thus speakmg, the porter conducted our 
hero along the gloomy passage, which was 
dimly lighted by an iron lamp suspended to 
tbe ceiling: and turning into another stone 
corridor be led him into a large room, 
where a turnkey, two or three of the 
prison watchmen and the serjeant of the 
guard stationed within the walls of the 
establishpaQ^t, were lounging upon 
Benches, smoking their pipes and drinking 
the small wine of the country. The 
pqrfier gave the written order to tbe 
turnkey, who forthwith took up a 


lantorn and requested Jocelyn to acompany 
him. The porter returned to his lodge at 
the gate, and our hero followed the 
turnkey through the apartmuit into 
another long passag3 on the farther side. 
They then traversed a largo courtyard 
surrounded by the lofty building constitut- 
ing that particular division of the gaol. 
But in one window only did a light shine, 

“ That is where the three men are who 
are to be guillotined to-morrow along with 
Mrs. Ranger,” said the turnkey. “ The 
priest is with them — for the/ are three 
Catholics : and they are allowed a light in 
their coll/’ 

“And how do they bear themselves?” 
asked Loftus : “for I was told yesterday 
that thoy are thoroughly reckless and 
impenitent/* 

“ There !*’ said tbe turnkey : “that is a 
proof!” — “and ho drew Jocelyn beneath 
the barred window of the cell, where they 
both pvasod fora few moments. 

The three men wore singing — not a 
hymn, but a bacchanalian song ; and then 
suddenly breaking off with a loud laugh 
they began flinging taunts and ribald jests 
at the priest. Then arose however the 
voice of that pious man enjoining them to 
listen to the words he had to speak : but 
again they broke forth into a coarse guffaw; 
and Jocelyn, with a cold tremor passing 
throughout his framo, whispered to the 
turnkey, 44 This is horrible ! fo^ heaven’s 
sake let us move on.” 

“ Think you,” asked the prison func- 
tionary, as he proceeded to conduct our 
hero across the yard, “ that those men will 
continue thus until the last ? I do not. 
My experience is against such a belief/* 

“And I also think/* answered Jocelyn 
— “ and indeed I hope for their own sake* 
that there was something false, hollow, 
and unnatural in their dreadful m'rth. It 
sounded like the desperate attempt of men 
to drown care in a forced excitement. 

“Just so,” rejoined the turnkey. “But 
here we are in the women’s division.” 

Whilo thus speaking, the prison-official 
had opened a door leading into a second 
courtyard; and here also one light was 
alone seen shining through the window of 
a cell on the ground-floor. The turnkey 
opened another door, which led into the 
building ; and conducting our hero along a 
gloomy passage, where their footsteps 
raised echoes that had a fearful andi 
ominous sound, he presently stopped at a 
door through the chinks of which a feeble 
glimmering shone forth* 
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u Do you wish to sae her alono?” ha 
asked, in a subdued whisper. u Just as 
you like." 

“Yes — alono,” replied Loft us. “ Is any 
one with her V* 

No : she desired tho clergyman — for 
she has a Protestant minister attending 
upon her — to return at midnight I shall 
walk up and down in the passage until you 
come forth again,’ * 

Thus Speaking, ho drew back the bolts 
and unfastened the chain of the missive 
door : the ksy grated horribly in tho lock 
— and the next moment Jocelyn passed 
into the cell. The door closed behind him; 
and he was now alone with Mrs. Ranger. 

She was sitting upon the mean and 
sordid pallet stretched on a rough wooden 
bedstead : a candle stood upon a small 
table; and its light, dim and flickering, 
added to the ghastliness of tho wretched 
woman’s appearance. Heavens 1 how al- 
tered was she. The ravages of old age had 
been fearfully aggravated by the corroding 
influences of dire anguish and ineffable 
horror during the last few weeks ; and 
those ravages were no longer disguised by 
the abundant use of cosmetics and suc- 
cedaneous artifices. No rouge, nor pearl- 
powder, nor refreshing lotions mitigated or 
disguised the hideousness of the wretched 
woman’s countenance ! her skin was like 
wrinkled parchment upon her fleshless 
cheeks ; her neck was scraggy and sallow 
even to loathsomeness ; — her eyes seemed 
set in deep caverns, She had either lost, 
or else no longer chose to wear, her false 
teeth ; and her mouth had therefore fallen 
in. Her nose was frightfully thin, so that 
her profile had all the angular sharpness 
of old age, unredeemed by any of that 
benevolent or placid expression which at 
such a time of life so often prevents the 
countenance from being rovoltingly ugly. 
Her hair Still retained the black dye where- 
with she had stained it at one of the latest 
toilettes which she performed at the villa ; 
but inasmuch as it had grown somewhat 
•during her imprisonment, it was all per- 
fectly white for about a third of an inch at 
tho roots— a circumstance that added to 
the hideousness of her appearance. Alto- 
gether she seemed the vilest and most 
loathsome wreck of humanity upon which 
Jocelyn Loftus ever set his eyes. 

Tho moment he entered the cell he 
looks upon him. She bad 
been at the door while it opened; 

apd there : was . a species of reptile- like 
glistening id her sunkep eyes. Lbftus 
conld iot help Shuddering as he thus en-? 
countered ■ the looks of the wretched 


woman. When he bad last seen her, it 
was^ a fortnight back in the court of 
justice whoro she and bar three accomplices 
were tried ■ but then she wore a bonnet 
and was closely veiled, so tint be had not 
on . that occasion observed tho change 
wnich was taking place in her looks. Now 
he saw bor without bonnet, without cap, 
and without veil, — her thin lank hair 
hanging down on her scraggy shoulders, 
and her loan shrivelled form wrapped in a 
gown which hung as loosely upon her as 
if in mockery wrapping a skeleton. He was 
shocked — he staggered back from the re- 
volting spectacle : he could not conceal his 
disgust even if it bad killed her upon the 
spot — and she not only noticed bis manner 
but also comprehended the reason of it. 

“You find me much changed, Mr. 
Loftus ?” — she said; and her voice, no 
longer aided by the false teeth, was 
mumbling almost inarticulate. 

I did not expect to find you looking 
cheerful and happy,” responded our hero, 
instantly recovering himself and speaking 
in that gentle tone which Was consistent 
with tho generosity of his character : for 
he would not willingly enhance the pain 
which he knew full well the wretched 
woman must experience, " Indeed, I 
should have been very sorry to find you 
looking as you were wont to do ; because 
that would have bespoken a hardness of 
heart which under circumstances—” 

“Ah, under circumstances I” she re- 
peated quickly, and with greater strength 
of voico^ than before— as if tbo anguish of 
her feelings gave a power to her articula- 
tion. Good God I and what circum- 
stances ? Death l death 1 The guillotine 
waiting for me — O horror 1 the guillo- 
tine and clasping her hands, that were 
skinny and skeleton-like, she quivered and 
shook with a convulsive trembling from 
head to foot. 

Jocelyn Loftus placed himself on a stool 
that was near the table, and said in a low 
and agitated voice, “ Are you not prepared 
to die ?" 

“ My God 1 can you put that question ?” 
she exclaimed hysterically, and her eyes 
actually glared from their eaverned sockets, 
which were of a bluish, almost livid tint). 
“ I sent for you to say that you must save 
me 1” 

•Loftus shook his head with a mournful 
slowness. 

“Why do you do that ’’she demanded 
abruptly and with a short gasp, as if her 
utterance were nearly ohoked : “ why do 
you do that V' 
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“ Can you not understand my meaning?’ * 
he said. “ I was told that you were 
resigned — that you welcomed the visits of 
the good clergyman whom the authorities 
have allowed to penetrate to your ceil. I 
had hoped that his pious ministrations had 
prepared you.” 

“ Oh l if all he says be true, what can I 
hope, where shall I go ?” cried the wretch- 
ed woman, her attenuated form again 
shaken by a convulsive shudder. “He 
speaks to me of heaven and hell — of a 
heaven full of happiness and a bell formed 
of a burning lake — Ah ! and I have seen 
it in my dreams too ! Oh, the fierce flames* 
the molten fire, the raging sea of red hot 
brimstone !” 

•' But the minister has likewise told 
you that God is merciful, that there is 
hope of the penitent ?” said Loftus. 

“Yes: but what surety have I that crimes 
like mine can be forgiven? Murder 1 Oh, it 
is the foulest, the most horrible of all 
black deeds IThe blood of the victim sticks 
to one; all I see is blood red l I behold you 
how through a crimson mist ! It is 
horrible, horrible 1” and the wretched 
woman covered her eyes with her fleshless 
hands, the veins of which were like 
knotted cords underneath the skin. 

Jocelyn felt assured that her brain was 
touched, that her senses were impaired, 
He knew not what to say, or how to deal 
with the miserable creature under such 
circumstances. 

11 Well, what are you doing here?” 
she suddenly exclaimed, removing her 
hands from her shrivelled countenance 1 
11 unless you have come to save me. You 
have the power — I know you have ! 
A word frotn you to the Syndicate will 
have the effect. Besides, you must save 
me. I cannot die — I am not prepared to 
die ! I am old, and could not live long ac- 
cording to my natural span. Surely, surely 
it would be no great boon to accord me a 
year or two of existence which in the 
course of things would be mine? Let me be 
locked up in prison all the time. I do 
not ask to go out but I ask to live 1 
Heavens, I can do no more harm in this 
world l There is no scope for mischief in 
this dreadful place. Look around ! — 
a strong man in all his youthful vigour 
could not tear down those huge bars from 
the windows, nor break open that thick 
<ioor, nor remove one single stone from 
the mass of masonry which makes these 
walls impenetrable as marble. Then, is it 
rational to fear that a poor, crushed, 
broken down, enfeebled wretch like me 


could escape hence ? No, no. Then why 
take my life? — why?” 

“ Mrs. Ranger,” answered Jocelyn 
Loftus,” I beseech you to tranquillisa 
yourself, and to listen to me. This after- 
noon a message was left by the Protestant 
clergyman at the hotel where I am staying, 
to the effect that you wished to see me, if 
only for a few moments. I was not with- 
in at the time : I did not return to the 
Hotel until an hour ago. It was then nine 
o’clock. I could nob disregard the prayer 
of a fellow-creature whose hours in this 
world are numbered ” 

“ But why enter into such particulars ?” 
demanded Mrs. Ranger impatiently. 

“ These things are trivial— Oh ! trivial to 
a degree, in comparison with the immense 
importance of my position. Let us talk, 
then, only on what can be done to save 
me.” 

” I pray you to listen,” continued 
Loftus, impressively. 4# I was about to 
inform you that I went to the principal 
Syndic to beseech a written order to visit 
you at once. I saw him — and he complied 
with my request. I asked him if — * — ” 

“If what?” demanded the wretched 
woman with almost frenzied impatience ; 
for she now guessed what was coming. 

” I asked him, I say, whether there was 
any intention to commute your sentence,” 
continued Loftus, with deepening 
solemnity of tone, “ and he declared that 
the law must taka its course.” 

“ He did not ! — it is falsel!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ranger, her features convulsing 
most hideously with a sort of frenzied rage 
as she spoke. “You only say this to avoid 
taking any farther trouble in my behalf. 
You want to see me perish dreadfully on 
the scaffold* It is you who have done it 
all. Had you never come to Geneva to 
interfere with my plans, I should not have 
been led into the circumstances which have 
made me what I am and have placed me 
here. Gruel and heartless that you are — 
pitiless and implacable—it is you who 
have hunted me to the very death 1” 

14 Mrs. Ranger,” answered Loftus, in a 
mournful tone, “ I cannot be angry with 
one in your condition. But you must 
recollect that you prepared all this sad 
destiny for yourself. Wherefore did you 
ever embark in a course which was lively 
to conduct you, you knew not whither. 
But God forbid that I should reproach you 
now! Great as your sins have beep, your 
punishment is also great— -great ^toough 
indeed, I hope, to be an atoneih#nt~but it 
is my duty to assure you tbit 
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affair of earth you have no farther 
concern.” 

“ Oh! forgive me, foigivame, my dear 
young man, if I said anything to offend 
you. I did not mean it ! But there are 
moments when I know not what I say or 
do : — my brain seems to be on fire — it is 
in a dreadful whirl ! But tell me, tell me, 
that you will yet save me ? Think of the 
horrors of such a death. My God ! I shall 
go wild if I dare contemplate it. Mr. 
Loftus, you must save me I cannot die ! 

If they come to take me, I will scratch — 

I will fly at the ruffian-men like a tiger-cat. 
Oh! I will do a mischief l" — and she 
laughed with a horrible frenzy. 

“ Do you not think that I had better go 
and fetch the clergyman to you once 
more?” asked Loftus, cruelly bewilderod 
by this awful scene. 

“ No : he is of no use to me now,’ 1 was 
the wretched woman’s quick response : 
then she paused — slowly bent down her 
eyes— and appeared to reflect profoundly, 
“Many, many years ago,” she at length 
said, — and now she spoke in a strangely 
altered voice— a voice in which there was 
a low and mournful pathos, — “a sweet 
little girl was gambolling and skipping 
about in a beautiful garden full of fruits 
and flowers. Let us contemplate that 
dear innocent child when she was about 
five or six years old. What blushing roses 
were upon her cheeks I what lily- purity 
upon her brow I Her dark- brown hair 
floweid in myriads of clusters over her 
white neck and shoulders. What joy 
danced in her sunny eyes ! What silver 
pearls of mirth rolled forth from her red 
lips l and how glancingly did her tiny feet 
trip over the lawn, along the gravel walks, 
and amidst the parterres of flowers 1 And 
that little child, so gay, so innocent, so 
good, was a fond mother’s darling. The 
mother was a widow ; and this child was 
her treasure and her comfort. Behold 
that dear kind mother coming forth from 
the picturesque cottage to which the 
garden belongs; and how that child 
bounds towards her 1 The butterfly 
wandering from flower to flower is not 
mora happy than this young child. The 
melody of birds in the trees of that garden 
is not more delicious than the music of the 
child's mirth, as its mother receives it with 
Open:, arms. Oh I What a blissful scene— 
ixind^oe in its own appropriate paradise I 
Mr. Loffcog, it is a picture of my own ear- 
liest years^ I, , am giving you* That child 
wa&jnyself i n , 

H^3 


As she thus spoke, Mrs. Banger raised 
her eyes in a melancholy — Oh \ so melan- 
choly a maneer towards Jocelyn Loftus, 
that his heart swelled with emotions, and 
he felt that the tears were trickling down 
his cheeks. He saw not the hideous hag 
before him, lean, wrinkled, and stricken 
by all the searing woes of age, crime and 
calamity ; he saw not the cold cheerless 
dungeon, with its massive bars, its huge 
door, its impenetrable walls, its stone 
pavement, its vaulted roof, and its rough 
meagre furniture ; but so vividly had the 
picture which the woman drew been im- 
pressed upon his mind, that he beheld only 
that sweet little innocent child she had 
delineated in so strangely touching a man- 
ner ; and that garden-scene with the 
picturesque cottage, all of which appeared 
a romantic and lovely reality to his mind’s 
eye. 

“But the scene changes,” she went on 
to say, in a deeper mournfulness of voice : 

“a dozen years have passed — and in a 
sumptuously- furnished apartment a beauti- 
ful young creature of seventeen or eighteen 
reclines upon a sofa. Yes — she is dazzl- 
ingly beautiful. Ail the evidences of 
wealth and luxury are about her person 
and in that apartment. Her dress is 
splendid : diamonds are upon her hair — 
pearls encircle her neck — pearls also hang 
over her naked bosom — and the richest 
bracelets set off her snow white arms. The 
door opens : a powdered lacquey enters to 
ask at what hour this lady will have the 
carriage. She gives him the required 
answer. Soon afterwards an elegant 

French lady’s maid appears to bring costly 
stuffs, lace veils, silks and satins, for the 
lady’s inspection. Milliners and drapers, 
mercors and jewellers, send their goods or 
await her orders. One of the most eminent 
artists of the day comes to receive instruc- 
tions relative to her portrait. Thus the 
forenoon is disposed of. Then comes a 
handsome man in the prime of life— tall, 
portly, and with a noble bearing. He is 
one of the proudest peers of England ; and 
this charming creature is his mistress. He 
is infatuated with her : he worships, he 
adores her — but ha is already married and 
has a large family, or he would make her 
his wife. Nevertheless, he testifies his 
affection by all possible moans : his wealth 
is immense, and he is never wearied of ex- 
pending his gold to surround his loved 
one with all tho luxuries and elegancies of 
life — not merely to gratify her slight- 
est whims, but even to anticipate 
them. He has placed her in a splen- 
did mansion, given her carriages and 
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servants, and heaped upon her all the 
bounties, the extravagances, and the 
profusions which the most refined 
luxury or the stateliest pomp could 
possibly require. But she does not love 
him in return. She never loved him. Por 
her fall from innocence there is not even 
the apology of the heart’s affection. She 
was dazzled only by his lofty rank, his 
boundless wealth, and the goldon premises 
he made her. Thoughtless and giddy, 
notwithstanding the admirable training 
which she had received under a fond 
mother’s care, she preferred to be a proud 
peer’s mistress rather than a poor man’s 
bride. She was dwelling in the country 
when he spoke to her of the grandeur of 
the metropolis: the simple enjoyments of 
a rural life seemed monotonous to her in 
comparison with the glowing pleasures 
associated with the mere name of London. 
Dazzled and intoxicated by all that was 
told her and all that she dreamt — excited 
and enchanted by the words that he spoke 
and the pictures her imagination drew— 
she had fallen I Yes — she had fled from 
her once happy home : and behold her 
now, the great lord’s mistress 1 But she 
loved him not. Soon, however, she en- 
countered a young man for whom she con- 
ceived a passion ; and she intrigued with 
him. One day her noble admirer discover- 
ed her infidelity. Immense as his love had 
been, proportionately implacable was his 
vengeance now. He dispossessed her of 
everything he had bestowed upon her. In 
his rage he tore the jewels from her per- 
son, and trampled them under his foot: he 
then turned her forth from the splendid 
mansion where he had lodged her : — and 
all in a moment she found herself stripped 
of every symbol of wealth, flung down 
from the pinnacle of prosperity, aud in the 
street, homeless and friendless, with but a 
few guineas in her pocket. Woll-nigh 
broken hearted, she hastened to the young 
man whom she loved, and who had been, 
as it ware, the cause of her downfall. But 
that very morning he had led a bride to 
the altar, and was away into the country 
to spend the honeymoon. What was the 
young creature to do now ? She was not 
so thoroughly depraved as to be inaccessi- 
ble to some of those tender whisperings 
which the voice of youthful memories 
breathes upward from the soul in moments 
su^b as that. Thoughts of a once happy 
home' earn© vividly back to her recollection; 
and to hpt mind’s eye arose the sweet 
picture of ^urai simplicity— the garden 
with its v^rdpre, its gravel- walks, its 
<?f flowsss ; and its lawn in frqnfc 


of the picturesque cottage. Aye, and she 
thought also of the fond doating mother 
whom she had so cruelly abandoned — that 
widowed mother whose joy, and darling, 
and treasure she had been. Back, back then, 
to the scene of her childhood— that once 
cherished spot — that home in a far-off 
country 1 But would it be a home to her 
again? would the door open to receive 
bar ? would the widowed mother’s arms 
be unfolded to welcome her ? Yes, yes : 
she at least had that hope ! It was a splen- 
did carriage which had borne her away 
from the cottage to the metropolis : it was 
the stage coach now which took the fugi- 
tive back again. Pillowed on the breast of 
an adoring lover, bad she travelled away 
from that cottage : alone inside the cheer- 
less public vehicle did she retrace her way 
thither. It was night when she was set 
down in the road, at the nearest point to 
the house. She had to walk a mile to 
roach it. The night was dark : it was the 
winter season — and the wind sighed amid 
the skeleton branches of the trees like the 
voices of the dead. Those sounds seemed 
full of weird portents to her; and she 
could hear her heart beat forcibly. Still 
she went on — and at length the cottage 
was reached. A ligbt — a solitary light — 
was shining from a window : it was her 
mother’s chamber. Oh ! if she were ill ? 
Heavens 1 the thought was intolerable ; 
and the unhappy young creature, leant 
against the garden fence for support. At 
length she opened the gate and went in. 
Ah 1 it was no longer in innocence that 
she trod that ground where the steps of 
her childhood had played so glanoingly 
along the gravel walks and amidst the 
parterrers of flowers. It was in guilt, in 
shame, and in degradation that with feet 
as heavy as lead she dragged herself to the 
front door. She knoeked—it was opened 
— and the old servant, who had bean for 
years in the place, uttered an ejaculation 
so wild and strange that it struck dismay 
for an instant to the guilty young crea- 
ture’s heart. But the next moment, un* 
able to bear the agonies of suspense, she 
flaw up-stairs — rushed into her mother’s 
chamber — and then stood suddenly 
transfixed in direst horror at the spectacle 
which met her view. Dim and sickly Was 
the light which burnt in the room; and 
an old woman was creeping about the bed, 
performing the last offices of a siek-nurse* 
But on that bed — 0 God I was stretched 
the lifeless corpse of the broken-hearted 
mother I and the guilty daughter suddenly 
gave vent to a thrilling shriek of ineffable 
anguish— a shriek that rang through -flour 
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and ceiling, 'wall and roof, and pierced the 
brains of those who heard it. Then she 
staggered forward a few steps, reeled half 
round and fell heavily.” 

Here Mrs. Ranger paused again : and 
covering her face with her withered hands, 
she sobbed low, but with an inward con- 
vulsiveness that denoted a mortal anguish. 
She had narrated this second chapter in 
her own sad history — for it was her own 
tale she was telling — with a mournful 
evenness and painful continuity of tone, — 
not seeming exactly to address herself to 
Loftus, nor to have the deliberate intent 
of unveiling to him the secrets of her 
earlier life, but rather giving audible ex- 
pression to the train of recollections ^hich 
circumstances had now so vividly conjured 
up. But ho listened with the deepest, 
deepest interest ; for it was a tale which 
no man could hear unmoved. The tears 
even trickled down his cheeks, and his 
heart swelled w.’fch emotion ; for in 
imagination he saw every feature, every 
detail, overy incident of the woman’s 
history as plainly as if it were being enact- 
ed upon a theatre, and he a spectator sf 
the whole drama. 

“ Years passed away,” continued Mrs. 
Ranger, resuming her audible musings 
after a deep silence of several minutes ; 
“and during that period many were the 
vicissitudes which the guilty daughter bad 
known. She had seen the remains of her 
mother — that mother whom her crime had 
murdered— deposited in the church-yard. 
She had seen the damp clay heaped up over 
the coffin : sone time afterwards she had 
revisited the spot and had seen the grass 
growing upon tho grave. Bub whenever 
in the deep winter’s night she lay awake 
and heard the winds moaning, or sighing, 
or raving without, she thought how cold, 
Oh ! how cold that poor mother must be 
slumbering in her grave. She thought how 
the rude blasts would bowl, and sweep in 
fury, stern and pitiless, bleak and chill, 
over the green sward and amid the tomb- 
stones in that lone churchyard. It wis to 
avoid such thoughts as these that she 
plunged headlong into dissipation. She be- 
came the mistress of one man — then the 
mistress of another ; sometimes being 
heartlessly deserted or thrust off by him to 
whom she surrendered herself— at other 
times being detected in intrigue elsewhere, 
and discarded with bitterest reproaches — 
perhaps with blows. Sometimes she re- 
velled in luxury — at others she was the 
occupant of a garret : now sitting down to 
a Smmptuously-spread * table— %nd now 
pledging the faftsi? article of her, clothing for 


the wherewith to obtain a morsel of food. 
At length, when living for a brief interval 
in a somewhat more respectable manner, 
but upon the gold which she had received 
as the wages of infamy, she was courted 
by a worthy man in tolerable circum- 
stances. His name was Ranger. She 
married him. He thought he was espous- 
ing a respectable widow, and he was con- 
fiding, indulgent, and happy. Three or 
four years thus passed; and she endea- 
voured to avoid those courses which had 
given her so many, many bitter experi- 
ences. But temptation came again. She 
was still young — stiil handsome ; and in 
an evil moment she listened to the dis- 
honourable suit of a young nobleman 
whom chance threw in her way. Eor a 
brief period this intrigue was carried on 
without the knowledge of the husband ; 
but at length his suspicion was awakened 
by something he heard. Por he obtained 
a clue to the former character of his wife : 
he was thus led to make inquiries, and 
found to his horror and dismay that it was 
the veriest profligate whom he had espous- 
ed i The cast-off mistress of many men— 
the refuse of lovers too numerous to be 
easily remembered — the guilty thing whose 
crimes had broken her mother’s heart and 
sent that fond parent in misery and 
anguish to a premature grave, — such was 
the woman whom a respectable man in all 
trustfulness bad taken to his heart, placed 
at the head of bis household, and honoured 
with bis confidence and his love 1 The 
exposure was terrific : and expelled, penni- 
less, and friendless from the house of an 
outraged husband, the wretched creature 
found herself deserted also by the heartless 
noble whose fatal love bad thus consum- 
mated her ruin. Poor Ranger died of a 
broken heart— another of her victims 1 
But not one single shilling did he leave her 
in his will. It is true that her name was 
mentioned there — but in terms of horror 
and of loathing — yea, and with curses 
also l” 

Here tho condemned woman paused 
again. This time she covered not her 
face with her hands, but clasped them 
together, agitating them convulsively 
— shaking her head with nervous qickness, 
and giving vent to bitter lamentations 
expressive of ibe anguished memories 
which thus surged up infco her almost 
frenzied brain. Jocelyn Eoftus' wept now. 
He no longer beheld before him either the 
cherub-child disporting in the garden of 
flowers, nor the betrayed and deluded girl 
returning home in penitence and sorrow 
to brave a parent's forgiveness* But ha 
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saw before him an inveterate profligate 
—a vile, dissolute woman — the hideous 
personification of every gross immorality 
— a wretch for whom early experiences 
had no salutary warnings, and who was 
fitted only to betray all love, all confidence, 
and break all affectionate hearts. Heguzed 
upon her with a sort of mournful stern- 
ness; but she heeded him not — and after 
another long pause concluded her narra- 
tive in these terms: — 

“ Years and years have passed since 
Banger died: and varied and chequered has 
been the existence of her whom he 
discarded and who was left behind him. 
Through all kinds of profligacy has she 
dragged herself — through a morass of 
vices, pollutions, and infamies has she 
floundered on — dissolute in respect to 
herself so long as the fire of her passions 
lasted and she could find lovers to share 
in her obscene pleasure. But such 
a course made her prematurely old ; and 
as dissipation showed its fearful ravages, 
she became an object for loathing and 
disgust, instead of for admiration and love. 
The healthful bloom faded from her 
cheeks — her hair, once so redundant in its 
glorious beauty, grew lank and thin — her 
teeth fell out — her once splendid bust had 
become shrivelled into hideousness — her 
form wasted into a more collection of 
bones covered by a wrinkled and sallow 
skin. Earewell then to all the pleasures 
of voluptuous delight and sensual joy for 
her 1 — and it was not the least of the 
punishments which she endured that her 
desires outlived in fevered frenzy the 
possibility of gratifying them. But to 
live — what was she to do for the means of 
subsistence? Having been the daughter of 
crimes herself, she now became the mother 
of iniquity. Vile in its hypocrisies as had 
been her heart, so vile in its artificialities 
was her person now rendered. Cosmetics 
and all the falsities of the toilette, still 
made her presentable, if no longer love- 
able; and she tutored herself to adopt an 
air and a demeanour suited to her new 
avocation. Deeply versed in intrigue, but 
no longer able to intrigue for herself, she 
intrigued for others. Assuming the posi- 
tion of a respectablo widow, she secretly 
became a procuress of the vilest descrip- 
tion. Oh ! if all the damsels whom she 
has inveigled into her meshes and betrayed 
to their ruin, could now stand forward and 
bear witness against her — if all the young 
virgins whom she has enticed beneath her 
roof and sold to the polluting embrace of 
lustful aristocrats and the hoary dignita- 
tffcsof the Church, could now. gather here 


and speak out— and if the tomb could send 
np all the victims whom her detestable 
machinations have helped in consigning to 
it, how many broken hearts would be 
arrayed as terrible accusers against bar ! 
Oh I the vilest brothels — the darkest dens 
of infamy — have seen no wrongs and 
beheld no injuries inflicted upon credulous 
damsels more flagrant than those wrongs 
and those injuries which she has perpetrat- 
ed in her time Ah ! was it possible that 
such a career could glide on tranquilly 
until the end ? --was it natural that a life 
pursuing its course amidst such matchless 
infamies, could terminate in a peaceful 
dQath-bod and in an honoured grave ? No, 
no. I deserve it all ! Yes, the Destroyer 
is approaching ! He comes — he comes — 
arrayed in more than usual terrors : he 
has put on all Lis hideousness ! The grim 
skeleton is surrounded by every horror 
known beyond the grave P* 

While giving utterance to these last 
words, the wretched woman started from 
the pallet — drew herself upright — extend- 
ed her long lank hands towards one corner 
of the cell— and fixed her glaring eyes in 
the same direction, as if she beheld some 
horrible object stationed there. Loftus 
likewise rose from his seat, and stepped 
back a pace or two as ho gazed upon the 
doomed being with indescribable loathing 
and horror. Ha could scarcely feel any 
further pity on her behalf : such shocking 
revelations had gushed forth from her lips, 
like a stream of fetid putrid feculence, that 
he could scarcely persuade himself be 
beheld before him a being possessed of a 
human heart. She saomed like a fiend in 
female shape. 

“Oh, yes — the reality of my doom is 
now before me P* she cried in tones of 
rending anguish. “ The scaffold awaits 
me — the guillotine is raised. But who 
are you?” she Suddenly demanded, her 
wildly glaring eves now resting upon 
Loftus. “Ah! I remember:” — and She 
sank back to a sitting posture upon the 
bed again. “ I have been giving vent to 
all the memories which arose in my brain,” 
she continued, in a more subdued and de- 
liberate manner; “and you have heard, 
Mr. Loftus, some shocking things. But 
think you not that I have bsen punished 
enough ? Picture to yourself all that I 
have endured since that dreadful night 
when you and Baron Bargami seized upon 
me in my own chamber at the Villa, and 
the terrible sound of Murderess rang in my 
ears I” 

Mrs. Ranger,” said our hero, in a low 
and solemn voice, 11 1 can only repeat the 
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words which I uttered era now. You have 
no farther concern with the affairs of this 
life. All the deeds of your past existence 
have just been revealed to my ears : 
perhaps this outpouring of confessions may 
have somewhat relieved your soul? There- 
fore do I beseech you, fix your thoughts 
only upon that solemn object which should 

now prove all-engrossing ** 

“ What I” shrieked forth the wretched 
woman in the wildness of her despair ; 
you bid me abandon all hope ? No, no — I 
cannot resign myself thus to die i” You 
must save me — you must save me !** 

Loftus shook his head with slow solem- 
nity, saying, “ Eor the last time am I com- 
pelled to assure you that you have no hope. 
And now farewell.** 

“Stop one moment I’* exclaimed the 
doomed creature; 11 1 wish to ask you a 
few questions. Oh I do remain but an- 
other minute or two — and I will be calm 
— I will be calm I” she added with a 
visible endeavour to subdue her horrified 
feelings : but she shuddered all over as if 
an ice- blast had poured in upon her. 

“ Speak then — for I must leave you now, 
so that the clergyman may return.** 

11 Tell me, Mr. Loftus, is not my name 
mentioned with curses and execrations out- 
of-doors?** she asked. “Will there not 
be an immense crowd to-morrow ?”— and 
again she shuddered visibly. “ Shall I be 
ill-treated on any way to — to — *’ 

“ I think not — indeed I am certain you 
have nothing to fear on that head. The 
police-officers will protect you.** 

“ My God, my God I And those three 
men — are they to die also ? will they be 
pardoned ?** 

11 No : there is not the slightest chance 
of that.’* 

11 And Dr. Maravelli — what has become 
of him?** asked Mrs. Ranger, forcing her- 
self to maintain a calmness which was 
nevertheless horrible to contemplate, be- 
cause it was like the surface of ice upon a 
river in the depths of whose waters hide- 
ous monsters md reptiles lurk and agitate. 

Maravelli is expelled from the Genevese 
territory,*' replied Jocelyn. “There was 
nothing against him beyond having given 
his assistance in an illegal manner at the 
birth of a child ; and I had promised to do 
my best to save him from any serious 
entanglement with the law.** 

* Anti why did you promise him that ?'* 
demanded, Sirs* Sanger eagerly. 

11 Because to a considerable extent he 
aided some of my plans, “ replied Loftus, 
This I explained to the authorities* and 


interceded for him. They accordingly con- 
sidered that justice would be satisfied by 
his expatriation.” 

“ And will justice then be satisfied with 
nothing short of my death ?” asked Mrs. 
Ranger. Oan you not — will you not in- 
tercede for me ?” 

“ It is useless, * returned Jocelyn, 

“But do you wish me dead** is it your 
desire to hurry mo to the scaffold ? do you 
thirst for ray Wool?** she demanded with 
passionate vehemence. 

„ “ Hewer! forbid 1 ” was the quick reply. 

But I am powerless in tho matter. Did 
it rest with me, ho added solemnly, “ I 
should conceive that justice would ba 
satisfied and outraged society should ba 
content with dooming you to imprison- 
ment for the remainder of your life. In- 
deed that you may not carry with you to 
tho grave a falso sentiment relative to my 
feelings, I do 1105 hesitate to declare that I 
am averse to iha punishment of death al- 
together.” 

Then, in the name of God, do some- 
thing to save me — I conjure you to do 
something to save me!”— and Mrs. Ranger 
fell upon her knees at his feat, looking up 
towards his countenance and raising her 
clasped hands. 

“ Kiss, Mrs. Ranger — rise,” h a said, in 
an earnest voice: “for I can allow no 
human being to kneel to mo. Were I a 
king I would nob permit it ! Rise, there- 
fore, ere I speak another word.” 

To obey you I do it,” she said slowly 
raising hersolf up, and standing before him 
in all the wretchedness of her physical 
ugliness and her moral degradation. 

“There I you see I am obedient. Now 

" Mrs. Ranger, I solemnly assure that 
I appealed to the Syndics on your be- 
half,” oontinued Jocelyn. “ I represented 
that the Princess herself, deeply as you had 
injured her, craved not your life— that 
Baron Bargami, for whose heart the 
murderous blow was destined, sought not 
your death.” 

“ And what was the result ?” asked the 
wretched woman, with an agonized 
feverishness of impatience. 

“There is no hope,” returned 
Jocelyn solemnly. " The law Will take Its 
course.” 

Mrs. Ranger sauk back once more 
upon the pallet. She seemed confounded : 
all hope was now evidently crushed within 
her. She said not a word; and it almost 
appeared as if the bitterness of death were 
at this instant passing away. Soma 
portion of her,; wtf wal strength of mind 
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appeared to revivs again ; and half 
suppressing a convulsive gasp, she 
said, “Now do I know the worst. I am 
astonished that even for a single moment 
I could have cherished the idea that mercy 
would be shown me.” 

Then there was a pause of several 
minutes, during which the unhappy 
woman appeared to be looking inwardly, 
communing with herself. 

Jocelyn was most arsxiou3 to get away : 
the scene had altogether been painful 
beyond description ; and though he did not 
choose to consult his watch, because it 
would be far too cruelly significant a hint 
for her how time was passing, yet he 
could tolerably well conjecture that 
nearly two hours must have elapsed fiom 
the moment he entered that cell, hut be 
still experienced enough compassion for the 
miserable woman, and at all events possess- 
ed feelings of too delicate and considerate 
a nature, to hasten away at a moment 
when such a proceeding would disturb the 
solemn meditation in which she was 
engaged. 

“ Yes — I have now abandoned all hope” 
said Mrs. Banger, again breaking silance. 
** But tell me — for those who come near 
me in this dreadful dungeon will give me 
uo information relative to aught that is 
passing without — tell me, I say, how fares 
it with those unhappy girls. Agatha and 
Julia? God knows I did not mean to cause 
their sister's death. Alas, poor Emma!” 

“ Sad and sorrowful is the lesson which 
the fato of those three young women 
teaches,” answered Loftus. “ One, as you 
know, already lies in a premature grave — 
and the other two ” 

n Speak — what of them ?” demanded 
Mrs. Banger, seeing that he hesitated. 
“Tell me everything. Metbinks I shall 
die more easily if I know the worst in 
every respect ; because my feelings must 
be relieved from all suspense. Speak 
then.” 

. “ Yes— for the rsason you have set forth 
I will answer your question,” rejoined 
Loftus. “Know then, that Agatha and 
Julia are the inmates of a mad-house : 
their senses have abandoned them for 
ever !” 

“ 0 God ! this is horrible and yet it 

is better than death! Mr. Loftus, lam 
calm now : my soul is nerved to meet my 
doom. Farewell ! 

“ Farewell — and may heaven have mercy 
upon you !*’ 

In a few moments the door opened to 
give J ocolyn Lottos egress from the cell of 
tfasdooifced womm. The turnkey an&tfcei 


Protestant minister were walking together 
in the passage ; and as our hero issued 
forth from the dungeon, the reverend 
pastor went in to give the last consolations 
of religion to Mrs. Banger. 

As our hero crossed the threshold of the 
prison-gate again and stepped into the 
street, the church clocks proclaimed the 
hour of midnight : but the moment the 
iron tongas of the huge hells in the 
towers had ceased to beat the air with 
their deep metallic notes, a smaller ball 
with sombre tono took up the sound. This 
was rung by a watchman passing up the 
street in which the prison was situated : 
and when he had made his bell clang forth 
half-a-dozen consecutive strokes, he said in 
a loud but lugubrious voice, '* Past mid- 
night ! Good people all, pray for tho souls 
of those who are to die in a few hours 1” 

Jocelyn shuddered: and quickening his 
pace, he returned to the Hotel Royal , 
whe*e he had taken up his quarters since 
the terrible tragedy at Maravolli’s. 


CHAPTEE CLXXXIL 

THE GUILLOTINE. 

It was eleven o’clock in the forenoon ; 
and brightly shone the sun in a heaven of 
unclouded azure. Lake Leman mover 
seemed more beautiful, nor the Alpine 
scenery in the distance more sublimely 
grand. It was a day fitted only for uni- 
versal rejoicing, and to serve as a holiday 
to commemorate some happy event. But 
though the streets of Geneva were crowded 
to excess, and multitudes were pouring in 
from all the surronnding districts, yet was 
it no festive occasion. For there — in the 
principal square of tho repbulican city — 
stood a sinister object ; and the golden 
beams of the cloudless sun were reflected 
in the hideous axe of the guillotine I 

Yes— an immense crowd was collected : 
and the windows, balconies, and roofs of 
all the dwellings looking upon the spot 
were put into requisition by tbe anxions 
spectators. Pity was it that so many* 
many young damsels, wearing the pictu- 
resque attire of the rural districts or the 
mountain heights in the neighbourhood, 
should have donned their Sunday raiment 
for such an occasion ; but so it was The 
pretty caps, white as the snow upon the 
AJpine summits in the distance, and 
resting upon hair arranged in heavy 
masses or else in beauteous-braids— those 
boddfoes laced with - coloured ribbons, afld 
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imprisoning busts modelled in the most 
voluptuous style ol woman’s symmetry — 
those gracefully flowing petticoats, leaving 
so much of the wall-sdaped logs displayed, 
— all assuredly set off the charms of the 
Genevese damsels to their utmost advant- 
age : but, Ah I were these damsels gather- 
ed in that market place now for the mere 
purpose of being seen and admired ? No : 
on this occasion they scarcely thought of 
themselves. They had put on their Sun- 
day raiment because it was their habit to 
do so when stealing a day from their usual 
avocations, and when congregating in groat 
numbers. But all their thoughts — all 
their ideas — all their interest, in short, 
seemed absorbed in the legal tragedy that 
was about to take placa. 

There were not many troops present : 
the people of Goneva, having republican 
institutions, and governing themselves, are 
in the habit of preserving order without 
the coercion and repression of large military 
and constabulary forces. Still there wore 
a few soldiers and mounted gendarmes, for 
the purpose of keeping the space about the 
scaffold clear, and maintaining a pathway 
amidst the dense mass for the passage of 
the vehicle that was expected. 

The behaviour of the multitude was 
most decorous, forming a strange contrast 
with that of the crowds which assemble at 
the Old Bailey in London to witness the 
execution of a criminal. There — at Geneva 
-—no ribald jests were heard, no practical 
jokes were played : there was no loud, 
coarse laughing — no disgraceful quarrelling 
— none of those indecencies and obseonitios 
which ore enacted on an execution-morning 
around the drop in .front of Newgate. 
True, the same morbid feeling of curiosity 
which serves to gather the crowd in the 
Old Bailey, had now congregated these 
masses in the markat- place at Geneva ; but 
there the similitude ceased. Eor around 
the Genevese guillotine the bearing of the 
populace was as solemn and as respectful 
as if those gathered masses had come to 
assist at a funeral. Upon every counten- 
ance might be seen an expression of mingl- 
ed, awe, and terror, and grief: and any 
remarks that were made were uttered in 
subdued whispers, as if those who spoke 
felt that they were in the presence of the 
dead 1 

But let us turn our attention to the 
front jef the prison, which establishment 
wa&eltuatad at some little distance from 
the great square, At the door of that 
gloomy gaol stood a rude, uncouth- look- 
ing vehicles, like a' common cart, drawn by 
two. horses* Inside four coffins, were 


placed. An escort of gendarmes was in 
attendance. A little after eleven the 
prison-door was thrown open ; and the 
three male criminals— Kobolt, Hernani, 
and Walden — came forth, accompanied by 
the Catholic priest who had ail along been 
appointed to minister unto them. They 
were evidently much cast down, although 
to the best of their power they strove to 
maintain a bold front. Kobolt was the 
least depressed of the throe; but he was 
a man of more dogged resolution and 
decided character than his comrades. On 
ascending the cart they all three gave signs 
of a cold horror stealing upon them, as 
thoy beheld their coffins: and for a moment 
the expression which swept over Hernani’s 
and Walden’s features was full of anguish. 
Kobolt hastened to seat himself on the 
edge of the vehicle in such a way that the 
priest might stand between him and the 
piled-up eoffius. 

No manifestation of feeling broke forth 
from the crowd assembled in front of the 
prison; there were neither bootings nor 
yellings, — but on the other hand there 
wore no expressions of compassion. The 
desperate chracters of the three criminals 
had so fully transpired on the occasion 
of their trial, that their fate was not likely 
to enlist much sympthy in their favour. 

Again the prison-door opens, — and now 
all eyes are turned upon the wretched 
object who comes forth. It is 
Mrs. Banger. Hideous as she already 
was when Loftus saw her a few hours 
back, yet mora awful still was the change 
which had since taken place in her 
appearance. No conception of the most 
horrible witch that ever brewed her hell- 
broth in hollow rook or gloomy cavern, 
could outvie the revolting aspect of tha 
doomed woman. It was evident she was 
exerting all her courage for this awful 
cfcsaaion — evident also that she had 
worked herself thus up to a picth of energy 
which would give way with the least un- 
toward incident. On issuing forth from 
the gaol, she swept her eyes around with 
a quick glance of apprehension, as if fearful 
of receiving ill-treatment from the 
multitude; and then the very next moment 
she seemed appalled by the silence so 
deep, so ominous, which prevailed. Not 
a murmur was heard, not a syllable was 
breathed, even in the lowest whisper, as- 
the turnkeys helped her up in to the cart. 
She threw a shuddering look upon the 
coffins : and It was only, with an almost 
preterhuman effort that she prevented 
herself from giving vent to her anguish by 
one loud, long, and terrific shriek* 
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The cart moved on. Tha three men 
were, as already stated, attended by the 
Catholic priest; and Mrs. Ranger had 
the protestant minister with her* In 
order that the voices of the two holy men 
might not ]ar with each other and create 
confusion for the ears of the doomed 
ones, they each spoke in low tones — 
perhaps all the more impressive and solemn 
on that account. Mrs, Ranger listened at 
first with deep attention; and her lips 
from time to time moved as if in her heart 
she was eeohing the clergyman’s prayer. 
Kobolt maintained a sullen reserve ; but 
Hernani and Walden rapidly grew more 
attentive to the priest as the vehicle 
proceeded towards its terrible destination. 

Tha wretched woman had purposely 
avoided meeting the eyes of the three men 
who were about to suffer for having 
consummated a crime which her gold had 
bribed them to commit. They had 
however gazed with some degree of 
wonder upon her when she first came 
forth fram the prison-door for they were 
at a loss to believe that it was possible for 
a human being to become so changed 
in a few weeks. She seemed to them at 
least twenty years older than at the lime 
when the terrible deed for which they 
were all about to suffer was perpetrated. 

The cart moved onward, attended by 
the escort, and surrounded by the 
multitude which kept pace with it* 
Solemn was the silence which prevailed, so 
far as human voices were concerned — 
those of the two priests being alone 
audible to the ears of the condemned 
criminals. But the sweep of the 
multitude, the trampling of so many feet, 
the heavy sounds of the cart’s massive 
wheels, and the hoofs of the horses that 
drew it as wall as of the mounted escort, 
combined to forma din as of a flowing 
torrent. The procession had to pass 
through the street in which the Hotel 
Royal was situated ; and though Mrs. 
Ranger had kept her eyas bent down from 
the moment she first entered the Garb till 
now, yet she seamed to have an intuitive 
idea when the vehicle arrived opposite that 
establishment * Then she raised her looks, 
and swept them rapidly over the numer- 
ous windows fronting* the street. They 
were all occupied with spectators : and 
therefore in so hurried a glance it would 
have been impossible for her to discern 
whether Jocelyn Loftus was of the number 
at any one window: but from all she knew 
of the youngtman she felt persuaded that 
h® was not* Andjrha was right. Not for 


worlds would our hero have gazed upon 
that spectacle of human misery 1 

On went the procession — and in a few 
minutes Mrs. Ranger knew that it was 
on the point of turning from the street in- 
to the great square, and that on gaining 
the angle of the line of buildings on the 
right hand, her eyes would obtain a view 
of something sinister — indeed, the 
guillotine ! Now she no longer heard what 
the clergyman said : his voice was as a 
mere droning in her ears. The blood ap- 
peared to be rushing up to her brain with 
a violence as if to make it burst. Sparks 
seemed to scintillate before her eyes — her 
arms and limbs tingled to the extremities 
of the fingers and toes, as if being singed 
all over. She kept hor looks fixed on the 
angle of the street — that angle to which 
every instant brought her nearer, and 
round which the first glance would show 
her the guillotine: It was a horible fascina- 
tion; she could not help it: something 
appeared to compel her to fix her eyes, on 
that point — while something on the other 
hand appeared to try might and main to 
bend her looks in another direction. But 
the former power was the greater: yet 
between the two she was tortured 
horribly — the conflict being, as it were, in 
every vein, artery, nerve, fibre, muscle, and 
sinew of her from. At length the angle is 
reached— the cart turns somowhat — and 
behold ! the two tall black spars of the 
guillotine, with the triangular axe shining 
ghastly in the sunlight, strike upon her 
view, the whole apparatus upreared above 
that ocean of human heads I 

“My God, my God 1” she murmurs 
audibly — and at the same time Walden and 
Hernani, stricken by a mortal terror, sink 
down upon their knees at the feet of the 
Oatbolic priest. 

Kobolt remains sitting on the edge of 
the vehicle : but his countenance is now 
hideous in its pallor, and its workings are 
awful to contemplate. Ha is now begin- 
ning to look death more closely in the face; 
he is walkiag up to it : in a few minutes 
more they will meet— they will touch I 

But Mrs. Ranger — how feels she now ? 
0 heavens ! what would she give to recall 
tha past ? W hat would she give to be 
enabled to live over again the last few 
months of her existence ? Are her thoughts 
now reflected back to those times whan 
she was the innoeant child, with the 
cherub cheeks and the flowing hair,' dis- 
porting in the garden of fruits and fbwars? 
— does she think of the period, when as the 
cherished mistress of her noble seducer aud 
in the glory of her beauty, she reclined upon 
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the sofa, giving orders to her lacqueys, and 
inspecting the rich merchandize which all 
the finest warehouse of London sent for 
her approval ? Yes — Oh yes — she remem- 
bers all this — the bright days of her child- 
hood, the luxuries and the splendours which 
were the rewards of her fall from virtue ! 
Ah I and she remembers likewise that lone 
churchyard in which there is a humble 
monument and marked by no stone ; but 
where the grass grows over the heaped- up 
clay, and above which in win Ler- time the 
cold winds moan, and sigh, and roar, and 
rave, in the alternating voices of sorrow 
and of fury. Yes — nor less does she 
review every detail and feature of her own 
vile career. Eor the faculty of thought is 
not laggard now : such a vivid keenness is 
imparted to her mental perceptions, that 
in a few moments her memory can run its 
eye over the incidents of years ; snd in an 
incredibly short space of time — the space 
of two or three minutes — can she embrace 
every incident, from the earliest scene in 
the cottage garden of a distant country, 
down to this present chapter of her life 
which is about to close with the guillotine 
that stands there , in the market place of 
Geneva ! 

Still amidst a profound silence so far as 
the voices of the crowd are concerned, 
does the cart move on. Oh ! is there 
naught to be done whereby she can be 
saved ? does man know not of any atone- 
ment which she can make ? has the law 
left no loop-hole through which she can 
creep ? will not justice relent at the last 
moment? This Protestant minister, who 
is a Genevese, and much respected in the 
city — could he do nothing for her ? She 
is about to ask him, when a voice whispers 
in her soul that she has already done so a 
hundred times over, and that the holy man 
has no more power to save her than the 
carter who is driving her to the scaffold, 
or any one of the gendarmes who are 
guarding her progress thither. She must 
die, then ? Oh heavens, she must die I 
What ? when the sun is shining in such 
gorgeous splendour, and the heavens are 
cloudless, and all nature seems smiling and 
glad ? Is it possible she can be doomed to 
die on such a day as this ? No, no : it 
were an outrage offered to heaven to shed 
human blood on such a day ! They must 
bear h$r back to prison and wait till the 
weather changes, and becomes congenial 
tor the taking of human life— when the sky 
sh&tt be overcast with black clouds and 
the sun be^veiled, and- the buildings shall 
gleam not in his glorious light — and when 
to the axe of the guillotine shall* seem a 
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dull mass like lead, and not bright and 
shining as silver I 

Such was the train of frenzied thoughts 
which swept through the wretched 
woman’s mind, as the cart moved onward 
to the scaffold erected in the middle of the 
great square. Nearer and nearer it ap* 
proaches; more terrible grows the apparatus 
of her death. Oh 1 is it all a hideous dream 
—or a reality too fearful to contemplate? 
so fearful indeed, that it is only by ques- 
tioning its possibility until the very last, 
that the mind is saved fi om reeling beneath 
the shock and going mad ! 

The cart stops within a* few feet of the 
steps at the back part of the scaffold. The 
platform is about ten feet high — lofty 
enough therefore for the entire mass of the 
populace around to behold the full enact- 
ment of the appalling tragedy. In the 
front part the two black spars tower aloft 
with an interval of about three feet bet- 
ween them ; the axe is suspended close up 
to the cross-beam: and the string which 
retains it there or lets it fail at pleasure, 
has the end fastened to a peg conveniently 
placed for the hand of the executioner to 
reach. A plank, about four feet long, and 
with one end fastened by a hinge to the 
platform, is so placed as to serve for bind- 
ing the victim to it. Two pieces of wood 
resembling the stocks in which vagrants 
used to he set in England, but with only 
one hole — and this intended for the head 
of the criminal — are fitted between the 
lower part of the two spars. The upper- 
most piece of wood, being movable, worke 
in grooves, cut into the spars a short way 
up ; but another groove runs up each spar 
to the very top I and in these does fche axe 
of the guillotine work. Immediately in 
front of the pla^e where the criminal's 
head is thrust in what may be termed the 
stocks, an immense basket filled with 
sawdust is put to catch the head and the 
blood when the gleaming hatchet descends 
and does its awful work. 

Such were the dread paraphernalia of 
death — such the arrangements of the 
guillotine. All these details were embraced 
in a single moment — aye, and comprehend,* 
ed too, with a horrible clearness, by Mrs# 
Ranger. She shut her eyes for the first 
moment following fche fearful survey 
which she thus took; but she was compelled 
by a dread fascination to open them again 
and fix them on the object of this appalling 
interest. As for her three companions in 
crime and punishment, they were now 
completely stricken, down by the presence 
of death’s ghastly engine ; and even 
Kobolt began to join his accomplices in the 
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mournful lamentations which during the 
last minute or two they had been putting 
forth. 

Two men now ascended the platform of 
the guillotine. These were the executioner 
and his assistant. Stationing themselves 
near the plank, they waited for tbe 
gendarmes to bring them up the first in- 
dividual who was to suffer. This was 
Mrs. Ranger. The authorities had deemed 
that it would be more merciful to put her 
out of her misery as speedily as possible, 
rather than suffer her to be a epectatrix of 
the decapitation of hsr companions first. 
Hernani wished her good-bye, and extend- 
ed his hand. It was a good feeling which, 
at such a moment, prompted such a man 
thus to separate in peace from the woman 
who might almost be regarded as tbe 
authoress of bis own calamity, inasmuch as 
it was she who had bribed him and his 
accomplices to commit the crime for which 
they were all about to suffer. But it was 
only with a mechanical movement that she 
took tbe outstretched hand ; for her senses 
Were now all paralyzed by the horror of 
consternation and dismay. Kobolt and 
Walden followed Hernani’s example : their 
hands were also shaken for a moment, but 
in the same mechanical, unconscious man- 
ner; — and then Mrs. Ranger was conduct- 
ed by two gendarmes up the steps of the 
guillotine, the Protestant minister bearing 
her company. 

Words have no power to convey the 
state of mind which this miserable woman 
experienced now, as she stood upon the 
threshold of another world : but we can 
scarcely say experienced, because she had 
no power of comprehending the condition 
of her own feelings. She seemed to be 
walking in a dream — yet a dream so 
horrible, so full of consternation, so 
fraught with utter dismay, that it was 
accompanied with the most poignant of 
agonies. The executioner and his assistant 
took her by the arms and placed her 
against the plank, which they had raised 
to a vertical position : and they proceeded 
to fasten her to it. Now she became con- 
vulsed with quick gaspings ; and the Pro- 
testant minister, who was nigh, breathed a 
prayer in her ears. But it was as if he 
stood upon the sea- shore preaching to the 
waves when roaring in the rage of the 
tempest : for a similar storm was in her 
brainr-rand she heard him not. Suddenly, 
hbwever^ she gave a convulsive start — 
jeftwept her; eyes wildly around— and in that 
<piek lightning* glance embraced the orowd, 
the tall spars front of her and all the 
P*$&eipal feature* qt the scene. 


** Just heaven ! it is no dream then ? It 
is a reality !” she cried forth in a rending 
tone : and then, after a single moments* 
pause, there thrilled from her lips a shriek 
as wild, ss penetrating, as fully fraught 
with an ineffable agony, as that which 
between thirty and forty years ago she had 
given when standing by the side of her 
mother's corpse. 

But this shriek which she sent forth now 
on the scaffold of the guillotine in the 
great square of Geneva, was one such as 
had never been heard before — a scream 
which those who did hear, have never since 
forgotten, and which has often rung again 
and again in imagination through their 
brains. Oh ! it was a fearful, fearful thing 
to be present there and hear that death- 
note of a human being’s wild and excruciat- 
ing terror, going up from the platform of 
the ghastly engine of destruction into the 
air all golden with tbe effulgence of the 
glorious sun I — it was a dread and a 
shocking thing that such a wail should 
pierce the noon-tide air on such a day, 
while nature was smiling, and happy, and 
joyous all around 1 

But what bad this to do with the march 
of what is called human justice and the 
execution ef man’s bloodthirsty law ? 
Having given vent to that agonizing 
scream, the wretched woman fell into an 
immediate stupor ; and though she was 
still alive, yet all consciousness had aban- 
doned her. Being strapped to the plank, 
she was lowered upon it into to a horizontal 
position, so that her head was received in 
the semi-circular indenture in the lower 
half of the stocks : the upper half was in- 
stantaneously let down, and her neck was 
now held shut in the hole, her head hang- 
ing out convenient for the stroke of the 
hatchet. And that was soon given ! The 
executioner loosened the string from the 
peg — down fell the axe with a whirring 
noise— the blow was struck — the head ^8 
severed— and with a great gush of blood it 
fell into the basket beneath I ' • 

To unstrap the trunk, hurry it away 
to its coffin in a cart, and carry the severed 
head thither, also, was the work of but a 
couple of minutes. Then one after another 
did the three “fishers of men” ascend the 
scaffold, and suffer death in the presenoe 
of the awe-strioken multitude. , 
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CHAPTER CLXXXIII. 

VALENTINE AND VENETIA. 

Return W0 once more to Carlton 
House. 

It was about mid-day ; and Lady Sack- 
viile had just descended from her boudoir 
to the drawing-room of her suite of apart- 
ments, when a domestic entered to state 
that Sir Valentine Malvern requested an 
interview with her ladyship, and that he 
hoped it would be accorded him. Venetia 
at once desired that he might be admitted : 
and in a few minutes the young baronet 
was ushered into the drawing room. 

“ I gave you a special invitation to call 
upon me,” said Venetia, extending her 
band with graceful affability towards him ; 

and yet you send in a message as if you 
thought that there was some difficulty in 
obtaining access to me.” 

“It is but mid-day,” answered Sir 
Valentine-— full two hours earlier than 
the proper time for paying visits of cere- 
mony or courtesy — but, as it appeared to 
me, the most suitable hour for making a 
call on a matter of business.” 

^ “ A matter of business ?” echoed Vene- 
tia, with a sweet smile ; “ I am at a loss to 
conceive how there can be any business 
between us. But in any case you are wel- 
come. As for the propriety of the hour, 
you are quite right, Sir, Valentine : this is 
just that disagreeable part of the day when 
there is little or nothing to do, and it is 
difficult to know how to amuse one’s self.” 

u A little embroidery, or tambour- work, 
or drawing?” suggested Sir Valentine: 
but be spoke in a somewhat melancholy 
manner, and also with a partial embarrass- 
ment amounting to constraint. 

I dislike such occupations,” answered 
Venetia., “I was always of indolent 
habits. I used once to be much addicted 
to novel-reading : but latterly I have given 
it up. I find that there are so very, very 
few books in which the world is depicted 
truly. It was all very well when I was 
accustomed to judge the world entirely by 
the book I read : then they had an extra- 
ordinary charm for me.” 

And yet your ladyship has read other 
book* besides novels?” said Valentine, 
gating upon her with a sort of mournful 
interest. 

" assuredly,” she replied again 
smiling with all her wonted sweetness. 

Dddl not the world call me accom- 
plished? Well, and without vanity I may 
sarjfc# so. I am, considering how little it 
Wfftmf 1 #: to render a lady accomplished in 


high life. For instance. I have read all 
our best poets; and possessing a memory 
of great power — this too I may say 
without vanity, because memory is a 
gift— I can repeat the finest and most 
striking passage of these workes. Then 
lean draw when I choose. Here,” she 
continued, rising from the sofa on which 
she was seated, and approaching a table 
where she opened a splendid portfolio : 
“ these are my specimens. See— here are 
drawings in ohalk and drawings in 
pencil ; and here are designs in 
water-colours. Most of these I did 
when at Acacia Cottage, before I came to 
Carlton House; but since I have been here 

I have had no time for drawing or 

rather, perhaps no inclination.” 

“ They are very beautiful,” said 
Valentine, who had followed Lady 
Sackville to the table. “I should not think 
of flattering you for a moment,” he 
continued: “ but I myself am very fond of 
drawing; and I have no hasitation in 
pronouncing these specimens to exhibit a 
great proficiency. And yet they bear every 
indication of a taste rapidly cultivated 
and not gradually developed — a taste, so 
to speak, which put forth all its powers of 
a sudden, and grappled with difficult 
subjects before it passed entirely through 
the usual length of training,” 

You are right, Sir Valentine,” answered 
Venetia : and now I saw that you are 
really no flatterer but at the same time an 
excellent judge. Well then, for my other 
accomplishments — I am considered a 
tolerably good musician — quite good 
enough to compete with any lady who sits 
down to her piano on her harp either for 
her own recreation or that of her friends, 
at a select party. Then, as for my 
conversation, when you and I come to 
know more of each other you will be able 
to judge me on that score.” 

“ And do you think,” asked Sir 
Valentine surveying her with a singular 
expression,” that we shall know more of 
each other? Do you wish it?” 

“Did I not give you a pressing invitation 
to call?” asked Venetia; then resuming her 
seat on the sofa, while the young Baronet 
returned to the chair, which he bad taken 
near her, she said in a somewhat more 
serious tone. “But tell me, Sir Valentine, 
what you neanfcere now by saying that 
your visit was of a business character ? 
Perhaps the answer will explain wherefore 
I behold a certain constraint in ydur 
manner.? 
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“Do you consider my manner to be 
unfriendly?” he asked with some degree of 
hesitation. 

“ On the contrary,” exclaimed Venetia: 
“ I was rejoiced to find that almost from 
the first moment you entered the room, we 
began conversing in the most friendly 
manner together ; so that I was actually 
induced to enter upon an account of all my 
acomplishments. But I hope you will be- 
lieve me Sir Valentine, when I assure you 
on my honour as a lady,” added Venetia 
seriously, “ that it was in the same 
unaffected artless manner as of a sister 
talking to a brother.” 

“Ahl” ejaculated Sir Valentine 
Malvern, and again did so singular an ex- 
pression of mingled embarrassment and 
yet kind interest pass over his countenance 
that Venetia saw there was something 
more in his mind than she could compre- 
hend. 

“ I see,” she said, “that you wish to 
Speak to me upon some subject that you 
nevertheless hesitate to approach — then 
In a still lower tone she added, 11 Perhaps 
it is relative to the first time we ever met? 
You seek an explanation ” 

“ Do not for a moment fancy that I 
came hither swayed by any impertinent 
curiosity,” interrupted Valentine. 

“You have never mentioned- ” 

began Venetia. 

“Never!” rejoined Malvern, instantane- 
ously comprehending what she meant. “ I 
was in St. George's Church when you 
were married to Lord Sackviile— then Mr. 
Saokville ” 

“ What ! you were there ?** exclaimed 
Venetia, in astonishment. 

M Yes : it was however with no speci- 
fic intention— it was purely accidental. 
But when I saw you I was struck with 
amazement. For some weeks or months 
previously I had heard of MIbs Trelawney 
— every one had heard of Miss Trelawney 
—and I was astonished on being told in 
that church and on that occasion that you 
were Miss Trelawney! Then said I to 
myself, ‘ I am mistaken and yet I could 
not altogether convince myself that I was 
so. I do not wish to flatter you — very far 
from that : but I was at a loss to believe at 
the time that there could be another 
young lady in the world resembling the 
Misi Venetia Trelawney whom I saw walk 
Up the aisle of St. George’s Church and 
proceed to the altar on that occasion.” 

“ WoU*— Snfl you were never led to 
make inquiries ?” asked Lady Saokville. 


“No, never,” responded Malvern. “I 
have already told you that 1 have no im- 
pertinent curiosity ; and besides, though 
temporarily interested in you, and the 
apparent mystery attending you, at that 
time, I was too much engrossed with my 
poor father s disappearance to give the 
circumstance a prominent place in my 
memory. But the other night — when you 
interrupted my interview with the Prince 
— from the very signs you made me, did I 
perceive that the suspicion which I had 
entertained at St. George’s Church, was 
after all the correct one, and that the 
young lady passing by the name of Venetia 
Trelawney was really the same whom I 
had once before met under such very 
different circumstances.” 

“ And now you seek explanations ?” said 
Venetia quickly. 

“ No — very far from it,” responded 
Malvern. “ I have already assured you 
that I have no impertinent curiosity. Be- 
sides which, under ordinary circumstances, 
your affairs would not regard me ; and I 
trust that I know the position and the 
duties of a gentleman too well to pry into 
the secrets of any lady.” 

“ Under ordinary circumstances you 
say?” ejaculated Venetia. “Are there 
then some extraordinary circumstances*” 
She inquired, “relative to you and me?” 

“ Do you not think,” asked Malvern, 
“ that I am talking to you in a somewhat 
familiar strain, despite a certain embarrass- 
ment and awkwardness which I just now 
felt, but which is rapidly wearing off the 
nearer I approach the final revelation. 
But, I ask, do you not think that I am con- 
versing in a sort of familiar, free, and off- 
hand manner ? as if there had subsisted 
between us the intimacy of several years— 
or as if we were cousins, or anything else 
of the kind you like. And yet this is but 
the third time I have ever spoken to you 
in my life : once in Hanover Square— you 
know when ? — the other night in the pi 
sence of the Prince — and now.” 

“ But I am not at all offended at your 
manner,” said Venetia. * f Perhaps I 
rather encouraged it by my own when you 
first entered the room.” 

II You know that I am engaged to be 
married to Florence Eaton ?” said 
Malvern. 

II I have heard so,” replied Lady Sack- 
villa. “But why do you thus start jrom 
one topic to • another ? ” 

" Listen I” continued Malvern : “ hear 
what I have to say. You have heard that 
I am going to marry Florence ; have you 
likewise been, told that I lorn her very, 
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very dearly, and that not for worlds would 
I wrong her or prove unfaithful to her in 
word or deed?” 

“I honour you for these assurances,” 
replied Venetia. “Rumour declares the 
Hon. Miss Eaton to be a most beautiful 
as well as amiable and excellent young 
lady ; and I sincerely hope your marriage 
will be a happy one. But why have you 
turned the conversation upon this point ?” 

11 Loving Florence as I do,” returned 
Malvern. — “and incapable of being faith- 
less to her either in thought or deed, you 
might think it strange that I am sitting 
here addressing you in this familiar kind 
of style ? 

“ And yet there is a sort of melancholy 
in your manner,” returned Venetia “ I 
know full well — yes, indeed, I am convinc- 
ed — that all you have been saying has a 
grave meaning, and is the prelude to some- 
thing yet unsaid. I have already told you 
that I am very far from being offended 
with this frankness of tone in which you 
address me : and solemnly do I assure you 
that though I know so little of you in 
reality, I feel as if we were long-standing 
acquaintances and old friends. It is this 
that makes me experience an interest in 
you, and wish you so much happiness with 
your betrothed. Did I not ere now say 
that I spoke to you of my accomplishments 
just as if it were friend speaking to 
friend ?” 

“No — you said sister talking to bro- 
ther /’ interrupted Malvern. “You sea 
that I am getting more and more familiar. 
I scarcely think that I have once called 
you "my lady ' or * your ladyship * during 
the present interview, and if I continue 
talking much longer: it is as likely as not 
I shall address you by your Christian name 
next.” 

“ I must confess myself totally at a loss 
to understand the meaning which lies hid 
behind your words:*' — and as Venetia 
spoke she fixed her eyes earnestly upon 
Malvern. “You are indeed incompre- 
hensible. There is in your manner all the 
mournfulness arising from the recent 
funeral which has taken place ” 

“Ah ! then you heard that my father’s 
remains had been found, and that they 
were interred the day before yesterday.” 

“Yes: I saw a paragraph in the paper 
to that effect: — and it is because I know 
h6# deep must be the shade of melancholy 
which the sad ceremony has left upon 
your mlad/’ added Venetia* “that I am aU 
the more aft a loss to comprehend your 
profit . ctfnduofr, for that you * &e 


incapable of jesting or jocularity under 
such circumstnces ” 

“ Heaven forbid I” exclaimed Malvern 
emphatically. 

Well then, there ig some strange 
meaning hidden beneath your words, and 
likewise concealed by your manner,” 
continued Venetia. “Again I saw that it 
seems to me as if you were preparing me 
for some revelation.” 

“ Yes — I am. Are you prepared ?” in- 
quired Malvern : and he took her hand. 

“Prepared for what?” asked Venetia.. 
“You alarm me — ” 

It is as a brother speaking to a sister 
that I am now addressing you/' resumed 
Malavern : “ and methought it my duty to 
give you some little preparation. In a 
word supposo that you and I were closely 
related?” 

“ But how is this possible?” exclaimed 
Venetia. “ And yet I see by your manner 
that it is so I Moreover, you would not 
jest — you are incapable of jesting under 
such circumstances ” 

“I am serious, — solemnly serious,” 
replied Malvern. “We are related! In 
short we own our being to the same father 
— and you are my half-sister.” 

Lady Sackville was amazed at this 
announcement, which to her was incom- 
prehensible. But Sir Valentine proceeded 
to give her certain explanations which 
opened her eyes to tho comprehension of 
many mysteries, and which fully confirmed 
the statement ha had made. This is not 
however the place to lay these explana- 
tions before the reader : they will be given 
in due course — and in the interval a 
requisite amount of patience must be 
exercised. 

“ But tell me, Valentine — tell me can- 
didly,” said Lady Sackville, when their 
long conference was nearly brought to a 
termination, “do you not regret having 
found so near a relative in me ? Oh I I 
feel that I am blushing as I look you in 
the face : for rumour with her thousand 
tongues cannot fail to have wafted to your 
ears the allegation that I am the mistress 
of the Prince ?” 

“ I did not come hither to judge you/’ 
returned Valentine ; “ but to communicate 
an important secret. That communication 
has been made : and now it is 'for you to 
decide whether you wish to consider me as 
your brother, and whether I am to look 
upon you as a sister.” 

“ Can you doubt tot such is my wish ?” 

asked V one to in a -tone of gentle reproach* 
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“ But remember,” rejoined Malvern, 

“ that, legally speaking, we are not related 

>» 

“ No — for the stigma of illegitimacy 
rests upon m3 and my sister,” replied 
Lady Sackville. 

c ' Nevertheless,” immediately observed 
Malvern, “so far as lam concerned, I 
cannot lose sight of the one solemn fact 
that the same father was the author of 
our being. Moreover, inasmuch as the 
late Sir Archibald Malvern deceived your 

mother alas, that I should have thus to 

speak of a father !— — and ssnt her broken- 
hearted to an early grave, there is no 
possible atonement which I, as his eldest 
son and living representative, am not pre- 
pared to make on his behalf to you and to 
your sister— the neglected, unacknowledged 
children of that betrayed and broken- 
hearted mother ! Therefore is it that I 
offer you and your sister a brother’s love 

a brother’s fondness— and if you need it 

and will accept it, a brother’s counsel like- 
wise! I would even add, taking a more 
worldly view of the subject that of the large 
fortune which I have inherited, equal shares 
shall be placed at your disposal—” 

“So much goodness— so much generosity, 
overpowers me,’ * murmured Venetia, melt- 
ing into tears : then suddenly wringing 
her hands as a troop of bitter memories 
swept through her brain, she cried, “Oh ! 
wherefore did I not know all this a year 
ago ? It would have saved me from 
having become what I am 1” 

“Then you are not happy, my dear 
sister?” asked Malvern, in atone of the 
deepest interest. 

“ Valentine,” returned Lady Sackville, 
” I should have been happier— far happier 
— had I remained virtuous. But it is now 
for me to give you certain explanations ; 
and you will perceive that I am as much to 
be pitied as to be blamed. You know 
wherefore I came to London — and how 
bitterly, bow cruelly I was disappointed ? 
This disappointment was the main cause 
that belp 3 d to place me in circumstances to 
the tide of which I was compelled to 

yield : I was hurried away by them 

But listen, and I will give you the whole 
history in a continuous manner.” 

With these words Lady Sackville enter- 
ed upon her explanations to the young 
Baronet, and he listened with the deepest 
imtqjreat. She told him everything that 
h®$ occurred to her during the first few 
months of hpr sojourn in London — how she 
eame to occupy Acacia Cottage — how she 
Wag led to marry Horace Sackville — and 
WsHR&ey to®# etoyftbed to the peerage, and . 


installed at Carlton House. She likewise 
told him various particulars relative to her 
sister - that sisfeer of whom they had ere 
now been speaking and whom she repre- 
sented as being engaged to marry a young 
nobleman of the highest character and the 
most exalted principles. But she did not 
explain to her half-brother how she had 
voluntarily abandoned herself to Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon : — how she had been 
tricked into an amour with the Earl of 
Caisson- — how she bad boon coerced by 
Colonel Malpas— and how circumstances 
had induced her to sell her charms to the 
Marquis of Leveson. No — all these pro- 
fligacies and depravities she darefuiiy con- 
cealed : she would sooner have perished 
than confess them ; and as Valentine en- 
tertained not the faintest suspicion iu 
those respects, there was no necessity to 
make such confessions, Therefore, with 
regard to the dark side of her character, 
he saw her only as the mistress of the 
Prince; and he pitied her— - he compas- 
sionated her — for by the tale which she 
had told him and which was perfectly true 
so far as it went, he saw that she had in- 
deed been hurried on by the current of 
a destiny which few women of even far 
stronger mind would have been able to 
resist, even supposing that a large amount 
of virtuous principle served as an auxiliary. 

11 And now do you not loathe and despise 
me ?” asked Venetia, when she had con- 
cluded the explanations which she thought 
fit to give. 

“No — as a brother I sympathise with 
you — I pity you,” answered Valentine. 
“Were I your parent and had a right to 
speak with authority, I should say that I 
forgave you.” 

“Oh! you are all kindnees,” exclaimed 
Venetia: and she embraced him affectio- 
nately. “ For heaven’s sake do not think 
that I am altogether depraved ! No — nor 
is my husband. There have been moments 
when he and I have compared notes of our 
feelings, and have allowed all the senti- 
ments and emotions of our better, natures 
to assert their empire. He is not happy— 
nor am I. A year’s experience of a Court 

life has not wedded us to it 

And you would leave it — you would 
abandon it?” exclaimed Malvern joyfully. 
“At all events, my dear sister, you will 
withdraw yourself, from this position of 
moral degradation ? It is not too latq for 
your husband and yourself to insure yonr 
mutual happiness— —But I see that fchif is 
not the moment to converse upon $o 
serious a topic. Your mind is now under 
the influence of unusual feelings, excited 
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by the revelation I have made to you ; and 
you and I must have opportunities of 
serious and earnest discourse together. 

But your sister — our sister ” 

“ Ah, my sister !” echoed Yenetia : and 
again she grew troubled. 

“ I would propose.’' continued Valen- 
tine “ that you and I should go together, 
as soon as convenient to yourself, and 
communicate the secret of her birth to our 
sister. Besides, I long to embrace her. 
You have drawn so delightful a portrait of 
her character, that I am impatient to be- 
come acquainted with her. When then 
shall we go ?” 

“To-morrow,” replied Yenetia “In the 
morning I will set off in my travelling 
carriage, accompanied only by my maid, 
Jessica, who is my confidant, and who 
knows pretty well all the circumstances of 
my life. Where will you join us ?” 

“At Blackheatb,” returned Malvern. 
“You will stop to change horses at the 
Green man tavern, and I will be there 
in readiness to accompany you.* 

“Agreed,” observed Venetia, “ I shall 
start at nine o’clock to-morow. At tan 
wa shall meet at Blackheabh,” 

They then separated: and when Sir 
Valentine was gone, Venetia fell into a 
profound reverie, during which she 
thought over all that had just taken place 
— and then she reflected upon the course 
which she should pursue for the future. 
But while she was still deliberating upon 
all the features of her position, — whether 
she could possibly extricate herself from 
its trammels and if so whether she 
should ,— the door opened and a domestic 
announced Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 


CHAPTER CLXXXIV. 

NATUBE’S BEITEB FEELINGS. 

The Baronet, as the reader is well 
, sware, was a particular favourite with 
Venetia. ^ She certainly liked him ; and 
She was just in that mood on the present 
occasion when his company would prove 
agreeable. She had too many unpleasant 
things on her mind to bear thinking of 
long; and she was therefore well pleased 
&t a ! visit thus calculated to distract her 
thoughts from gloomy panderings. 

* ?My dear Venetia/* began Sir Douglas 
sweepmg his eyes around to assure himself 
that* they Item alone ; otherwise he would 
not have addressed her in such a familiar 
manner ; “ it mm perfect age emee X saw 


you last. Several long weeks, I declare ! 
But you are as radiant and as beautiful as 
ever-- — No, not quite so radiant : for 
methinks that the smile now upon your 
features looks as if it were chasing away a 
recent gloom — and lie embraced her as 
he spoke. 

“ Now, that is only a kiss of friendship, 
mind/ 1 she exclaimed archly. 

“And why not of love?” he inquired, 
placing himself by her side upon the sofa! 

“ Because I have been vary seriously 
thinking that I shall turn over a new leaf/’ 
answered Lady Sackviile. 

And that meditation has made you 
serious ? But a new leaf in what ?” 

“ In my conduct. Now you really must 
acknowledge, my dear Douglas that I have 
been a very naughty, wicked creature — — 
“What ! for allowing me at one time to 
bask in the sunlight of your smiles ?** ex- 
claimed Huntingdon. *As for your inti- 
macy with the Prince, the world does not 
make it a reproach to you : and where the 
world sees no harm, what is the use of 
your repining?” 

“Do you not think that thero can be 
more true happiness in a life of virtuous 
enjoyment and quiet contentment ?” asked 
Venetia, half- serious, half-smiling. 

“ you were less beautiful than you 
are,” returned the Baronet, “one would 
be apt to think you had experienced some 
slight or neglect that made you look with 
a jaundiced eye upon the pleasures, the 
dissipations, and the gaieties of a Court 
life.” 

“And may not those pleasures them- 
selves become insipid?” asked Venetia. 

" Truly so” was Huntingdon's re- 
sponse : then after a little hesitation he 
said, I have a very great mind to make 
you a confession, Venetia/' 

“Do. Iam so fond of being made a 
confidant.” 

;; But I am afraid you will laugh at me.* 1 
No,” rejoined the lady: “fori can 
already anticipate what you desire to tell 
me.” 

If "Bo guess then,” exclaimed the Baronet. 

It will save me perhaps soma embarrass- 
ment, if you will interpret my feelings for 
me.” 

„ " Well then, I will try,” said Venetia; 
You are in love.” 

“ Yes— with you. That yora Jbave fcnown 
all along.” Sp/; 1 

“No— I do not mean thatr* continued 
Lady Sackviile. “ You are no more in 
love with me than I am with you. We 
like each other— we experienced a tran- 
sitory pation for each other/* she added 
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with a slight blush: "bub that is all. 
What I mean is, you are in love with 
that Ariadne Yarian of whom you have 
before spoken to me.” “And suppose fchafc 
X told you that I was?** observed Sir 
Douglas, “and that I had come frankly and 
candidly to consult you as a friend?” 

“I should say that I felt gratified and 
pleased with your confidence,’ * answered 
Venetia; and that, experiencing a real 
interest in your welfare, I shoud give you 
the best possible advice. 1 * 

“Well, I think that I must unbosom 
myself altogether to you,” resumed Sir 
Douglas. “ Besides, you once before, 
when speaking of Ariadne, counselled me to 
follow the bent of my own inclinations. 
The truth is, Yenetia, I am tired of the life 
I have been leading; and, like you, I am 
anxious to turn over a new leaf. As a 
matter of course you are well aware that 
my habits have been somewhat of the 
most dissipated cast, and that I have 
indulged a little too freely in the ]uica of 
the grape. I know that I have partially 
injured my constitution : but thank God, 
as yet I have neither got a red nose nor 
bleared eyes; still I look pale.” 

“You look better than I have seen you 
for a long time past,” interrupted Venetia. 
“ So far from being pale, there is a little 
colour upon your cheeks — an appearance 
of health which I never beheld there 
before.” 

11 Ah ! I am delighted to hear you say 
this,” exclaimed the Baronet. “ The 
truth is. I was fishing for your opinion 
on the point ; and you have given it to 
me. Well, I do feel much better in health 
and also in spirits than I have done for 
some time. But I will tell how it happen- 
ed, A little time ago I began to feel so 
queer that I got alarmed. I always awoke 
in the morning with a nausea at the 
stomach ; and my hand trembled so that 
I could not shave myself. Pardon such 
details : they are not perhaps over delicate 
“bnt you and I are friends. So I may 
add that I was compelled to take a glass of 
brandy to put my stomach in order — and 
then a glass of curacoa to steady my hand 
— and then a tumbler of hock and soda- 
water to quench the heat which the 
alcohol bad excited. Unless I did all this, 
I could not begin the day: and as it was, 
I seldom ate any breakfast. Altogether, 
I . was getting regularly out of sorts, and 
he&an to^entertain serious alarms lest death 
Wfks conning upon me apace.” 

. “Do notjfcalk in, so shocking a manner,” 
Irrupted Yenetia. “Death! I have 


never thought of it yet,” she added with 
a slightly perceptible shudder. 

“ Well, it is not a subject for a splendid 
drawing-room, with the sun shining in 
gloriously at the open casement, and with 
the zephyr wafting around us the perfume 
of all the delicious flowers on the terrace 
outside. But shall I go on with my own 
story.” 

“ Yes — assuredly. Do not make it too 
gloomy,” said Yenetia, now smiling again. 

“l will not. To be brief,” continued 
Sir Douglas, “I resolved upon cousulting 
my worthy and excellent friend, 
Dr. Copperas; and to him I went. He 
listened to me with true professional 
knowingness; when I had exclaimed all I 
felt, he shook his head gravely. * We live 
too fast, my dear Sir Douglas he said : 
* we pay too much homage to Bacchus , 
and not enough to JEsculapius ; we have 
no business to take brandy , curacoa , and 
hock with soda-water of a morning — - 
much less ought we to go to bed in a state 
of obfuscation four nights out of the 
seven . We are knocking nails in our 
coffin : we are killing ourselves rapidly . 
We must turn over a new leafy — All 
this was vary sage and very sapient, no 
doubt; and I could not help agreeing with 
the great physician. In fact, I had coma 
to the very same conclusions myself before 
I visited him. He went on with a long 
tirade, which I do not however mean to 
inflict upon you, my dear Yenetia; but all 
that he said amounted to this— that I had 
certainly done myself a great deal of harm 
by dissipation ; but that I possessed a 
constitution naturally strong; that the evil 
was not beyond reparation; that I ought to 
go to the sea-side and bathe; give up drink- 
ing almost entirely ; live upon mutton, 
roast or boiled; and go to bad early; and 
that if I would do all this, I should soon 
see the beneficial results. He however 
added that he thought it just as well 
I should have another opinion on the 
subject, as he did not like me to act solely 
on his responsibility. I accordingly asked 
whom he would recommend me to consult : 
whereupon he declared that it did not 
much matter ; any eminent physician 
would do ; but if there were one who, 
amongst all, had devoted himself to the 
effects of hard-living upon the human 
constitution, that man was the far-famed 
and the very celebrated Dr. Thurston.” 

“And what did you do then?” asked 
Venetia 

“ Oh ! of course I went to Dr. Thurs- 
ton,” continued the Baronet, in his half- 
serious, half- jocular manner, “ The same 
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scene was enacted all over again, with very 
trifling alterations. Dor Dr. Thurston 
declared that it was by no means necessary 
[;o have come to him since I had received 
the advice of such an able, eminent, and 
highly-talented physician as Dr, Copperas, 
but that since his (Dr, Thurston’s) opinion 
was asked, he could only say lie fully 
aoincided with every tittle of the su gus- 
bions offered by Dr. Copperas • with the 
trifling difference, perhaps, that in addition 
bo mutton boiled and roasted, I might 
sometimes take it broiled in the shape of 
chops. Accordingly, I went awiy highly 
gratified that these two learned men so 
nearly coincided with each other : and of 
course I thought it a libel upon the profes- 
sion to talk about doctors differing.” 

“And you followed the advice?” said 
Venetia. 

“ Pretty closely,” returned the Baronet. 
“I went down to the sea-side— made a 
vow to leave off drinking a single thing in 
the shape of alcohol till dinner-time— and 
then only sis glasses of wine. I missed my 
usual quantum terribly at first, but soon 
grew accustomed to the regimen. I took 
sea-baths and plenty of exorcise, and went 
to bed at ten o’clock regularly. But as for 
the mutton, roast, broiled and boiled, I 
must confess that I varied those dainties 
with a piece of beef, a chicken, and a little 
fish : for if there be one thing that I hate 
more than another it is sheep in any shape 
— roast, boiled, or broiled. However, I 
feel my health and my spirits so wonder- 
fully improved, that nothing could induce 
me to exceed my six glasses of wine after 
dinner ; and as for tempting me to drink 
anything before dinner — why, I can assure 
you, my dear Venetia, that if there were 
wine now moistening your dewy lips, I 
would not kiss them. But as there is not, 
I will and he suited the action to the 
word. 

“ You are faithless to Ariadne Variant 
said Venetia, laughing. “Besides, I can 
assure you on my honour that I am 
seriously determined to reform myself : 
and all that you have just told me proves 
how, easily it can be done if a proper effort 
l?e only made. To speak without a jest, I 
tell you candidly, my dear Douglas, that 
entertaining a very sincere friendship for 
you, I am delighted at everything you 
have told me. And now I wish to hear 
the: exclusion of your confessions,” 

“ What more have I to confess ?” asked 
the Bar^t* smiling. 

" .Why, year feelings relative to Ariadne. 
Oh l I pan ; read -the faumaa^ heart, more 


easily, perhaps, than you think. Shall I 
tab you something about yourself?” 

“ Yes — pray do,” exclaimed the Baronet 
" Proceed. I enjoy the liveliness of this 
conversation amazingly. 

“ Then listen,” resumed Venetia. “ At 
the time all those strange things happened 
some months ago relative to Ariadna 
Varian, she made a deep impression upon 
your heart : but you did not choose at once 
to acknowledge that you had fallen head- 
long in love with the sister of a common 
clerk. When you had piovided for her 
and her brother with the most noble gene- 
rosity, you rarely went near the home you 
had given them : you tried to wean your- 
self from contemplating her image — you 
thought it was a phantasy that would pass: 
perhaps you even plunged more deeply 
into the vortex of dissipation to escape 
fiom it. But all would not do: you at 
1 ngth perceived that the sentiment with 
which she had inspired you, was stronger 
and more durable than you fancied. While 
at the sea-side you have had greater leisure 
for reflection : and this reflection has been 
pursued with a brain less clouded than 
heretofore. You have been dwelling upon 
the innocence, beauty, and amiability of 
Ariadne : you have perhaps even reproach- 
ed yourself for neglecting her — because 
you have seen how worthy she was of your 
attention. At last you have come to the 
conclusion that she is necessary to your 
happiness ; and now the only struggle 
which remains, is to conquer the false 
pride that still lurks in a dark corner of 
your soul. But, on the other hand, you 
do feel all the pride of a man who, having 
reformed his own conduct, has rendered 
himself worthy of approaching an innocent 
and stainless damsel with the overtures of 
affection. Ah ! believe me, my dear friend, 
this latter is a very honourable pride and 
does you infinite credit. Shall it not 
subduo, then, that other sentiment of pride, 
so false and hollow, which makes you 
hesitate to hasten and offer your hand to 
Ariadne?” 

Sir Dougals Huntingdon gazed in mingled 
astonishment and delight upon Venetia as 
she thus spoke. Never had she appeared so 
enehantingly beautiful in his eyes : for she 
was radiant with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that she was giving the most friendly 
counsel and pleading on behalf, of an ex- 
cellent girl. But it was nb, Idtiger with a 
sensuous feeling that" the 'Baronet now 
surveyed her ; it 'was with a purer and 
holier emotion than he perhaps had ever 
before experienced* or she had ever before 
inspired*^* * 
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“Venetia, there is something noble in 
your character after all I” he exclaimed, 
unable to repress this utterance of his 
thoughts. “You are not the mere woman 
of the world — the mere Court beauty : 
but you possess a heart ! I declare solemn- 
ly that there are in you the elements of 
great goodness ; but you have been spoilt 
by the artificialities, the temptations, and 
the vain scenes in the midst of which you 
have been flung. I do really and truly 
love you now; but not as I have before 
told you that I loved you. No -now I 
admire and esteem you — and taking her 
hand, he did not touch it with his lips, 
but he pressed it in the fervid warmth of 
friendship. 

11 Have I interpreted all your feelings 
aright?” she asked, much moved by the 
present scene. 

“Yes — in every detail,” he responded. 
“I could not have fathomed my own heart 
so nicely, so delicately and so accurately as 
you have probed it for me. But is it not 
strange that you and I should be convers- 
ing in such a manner ? Who would be- 
lieve that the gay and brilliant Lady Slack- 
ville, and the dissipated Douglas Hunting- 
don, could thus have settled their atten- 
tion upon serious matters — aye, and with 
the most genuine sincerity into the bar- 
gain? But it is so.” 

u Assuredly — on my part,” said Venetia. 
** But are you quite confident that, now 
you are returned to London, you will not 
yield to its temptation and relapse into the 
vortex of pleasure ?” 

“ No— it ^ is impossible i” exclaimed the 
Baronet. 11 1 can assure you that although 
ere now I may have spoken jocularly and 
good humouradly of my alarms relative to 
my own case and of my visits to the physi- 
cians, yet that I was too much frightened 
at the time ever to run such foolish risks 
again. A man must bo mad to trifle with 
bis own health ; for after all, health is the 
greatest^ of blessings. I should loathe 
myself if I had not sufficient command 
over my inclinations, after the experinces I 
have gleaned, to be able to conquer any 
desire for a recurrence to the delights of 
dissipation. Venetia, I can assure you in 
all solemn^ seriousness,” he added fixing 
bis eyes with steady earnestness and frank 
sincerity upon her, “that I am an altered 
man. I regarded you as a friend— I liked 
ydur-and I could not help coming to tell 
ypal^his, Only, in the first instance I 
$id , not erectly know how to make the con- 
fession; ahd [ I was somewhat afraid of 
ridicule. Rilt you have generously — and I 
almost sa^ uuexpeotedly — come to my 


help : you have given an interpretation to 
my feelings in the most liberal and 
enlightened sense — and I sincerely thank 
you. Shall we not always continue the 
very best of friends ? 1 

“We will,” answered Venetia, with 
evident sincerity. “ And now tell me what 
is to be Ariadne’s fate ?” 

“Immediately upon quitting you, I shall 
proceed to her abode,” answered the 
Baronet, “ and shall make her an offer to 
my hand.” 

“ You are resolved to do this ?” 

“ I am fully resolved. Even if my own 
heart bad not suggested the determination, 
your pleadings relative to that amiable 
girl would have been sufficient.” 

“Now go then,” said Venetia. “You 
are bent upon so excellent an errand that 
it is a sin to detain you here. Besides 
without knowing Ariadne, I nevertheless 
entertain the belief — considering all that 
has taken place between you — that she 
must love you. A young girl, whose 
heart was previously disengaged could not 
become with impunity the heroine of so 
many wildly romantic adventures as those 
in which she figured with you as the hero. 
For you remember that you told me every- 
thing relative to the incidents at the hut 
near Shooter’s Hill, and also your rescuing 
her from your burning house — — But go : 
I will not detain you !” 

“Farewell for the present,” said the 
Baronet, taking Venetia’s hand, which he 
once more pressed cordially. 

“ Farewell : and may all happiness at- 
tend you 1” she answered : and they sepa- 
rated, with merely this clasping of the 
hand, and with no more embracings. 

The scene had a most beneficial influence 
upon Venatia’s mind. Following so closely 
upon her interview with Sir Valentine 
Malvern, it was chastening and salutary. 
It touched many of those better feelings of 
her nature which had long slumbered in 
the depths of her soul, but wore not al- 
together destroyed. She felt, too, that she 
had behaved well in the counsel which she 
had given Sir Douglas Huntingdon ; and 
she was satisfied with herself, 

• Wishing to commune with her thoughts 
in 'perfect freedom from the chances of in- 
terruption, she descended from the draw* 
ing-room, and passed into the garden 
belonging to the place. She entered upon 
the terrace to which Sir Douglas, had 
alluded during his visit ; and leaning over 
the slight iron railing which fenced it, 
she looked down upon a charming parterre 
of flowers beneath, With her eyes fixed 
upon them, she grew pensive ; and yet no 
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shade of mournfuiness was upon her 
features. She thought how pleasant a 
thing it was to be beautiful and to afford 
pleasure by the existence of such beauty ; 
and she went on to reflect how loathsome 
would be those flowers if their lovely 
petals were to distil poison instead of 
honey, Then she said to harself, “ And I 
too am beautiful I But, Oh I how happy 
should I be if my loveliness had never 
proved the source of poison to my 
thoughts. Is it too late to reform ? is it 
not possible for me yet to enjoy real 
happiness in this world.” 

And then she meditated long and ear- 
nestly upon a subject so fraught with vital 
importance to herself. But a cold 
shudder crept over her when she 
remembered through what deep mires of 
pollutions she had been dragged— how she 
had passed through the arms of five 
persons in addition to her husband : and 
now indeed did a dark shade of sadness 
fall upon her lovely countenance, while the 
crystal tears rolled down her cheeks. 
Suddenly she felt a hand laid upon her 
shoulder : but so profoundly had she been 
absorbed in hor reflections that she had 
heard the sound of no footsteps advancing. 
Startiug qmekly, she turned and beheld 
her husband. 

“ What ! in tears, Venetia?” he ex- 
claimed : “ and in the midst of a scene so 
bright and beautiful as this, and with the 
golden sunbi ams playing around you!” 

“Horace/’ she answered, “a singular 
change has come over me. But I can tell 
you uothing now. You must not question 
me. To-morrow I am going out of town 
to pass a day or two with my ’sister, On 
my return I wfll tell you everything: and 
perhaps— perhaps/* she added falteringly, 
“ you and I may have some very serious 
discourse together.” 

With these words she hurried away, 
leaving her husband transfixed to the spot 
and gazing after her in silent wonderment. 


CHAPTER CLXXXV. 

SCENES IN THE DANE JOHN. 

THE readers attention must now be 
again directed to Canterbury, It was on 
the, same day, and at tho same hour — that 
is to say, at noon —when the preceding 
ipcidentft took pl&ce.tb&t the Hon. and 
Rev. Bernard Audley, Minor Canon of 
the Cathedral, was walking to ind fro in 
the beautiful shady avenue of trees in the 


Dane John. was in a deep reverie : 
but his thoughts were bent upon no topic 
fitting for a minister of the gospel. On 
the contrary, he wss brooding over a 
passion that was devouring him. Against 
this passion had he struggled with great 
efforts: but it was stronger than himself. 
He allowed his imagination to dwell upon 
it, until it had become his master. The 
object of his passion was Louisa Stanley! 

About ten months had elapsed since he 
had committed that outrage, which was so 
fully described at the commencement of 
our narrative. The reader will remember 
how Bernard Audley had Louisa carried off 
by hireling wretches— gipsies, indeed, 
whose services he had engaged for the pur- 
pose; how she lnd contrived to escape 
from his house; bow he had overtaken her 
in the crypt of the Cathedral : and how at 
the moment when she was about to 
succumb to his power, a tall female form 
dressed in black had sprung forward and 
rescued her from his clutches. It would 
likewise be remembered, how she was 
conveyed home in a carriage by Bernard 
Audley and his famale, and how she was 
induced to pass the matter over in silence, 
in consequence of the letter full of 
entreaty which that same female had 
written to her. Nevertheless she had, 
in duty bound, explained the circumstance 
to Jocelyn Loftus, who had called upon the 
minor Canon on the morning, and warned 
the unprincipled clergyman again a 
renewal of his prosecution in respect to 
an amiable, innocent, and excellent young 
lady. From that time the Rev, Bernard 
Audley had left Louisa altogether 
unmolested: indeed, he himself had been 
for some while absent from Canterbury — 
doubtless pursuing his profligacies in 
secret elsewhere. But whithersoever he 
wont— and no matter into what scenes 
he plunged— still was he followed by the 
irmge of the beautiful Louisa, He was 
continually picturing her to himself ; and 
thus did the fury of his passion grow upon 
him. 

It was indeed a fury, Nothing of love’s 
softness was there in his heart, but the 
craving of a fierce desire: no tender 
beaming light shining as a heavenly halo, 
but the lurid glow and devouring 
can descenes of a volcano. Thus, when 
he dwelt upon her image, it was not 
to admire and to worship, but to 
gloat upon it with lusfcfhl ardour. And 
now, within the last few weeks he had 
returned to Canterbury, and on two or 
thiee occasions hii he seen Louisa in com- 
pany with Mary Owen when the two young 
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ladies walked out together. Mary herself 
was sweetly pretty, as we have already 
described : but the Minor Canon scarcely 
noticed her at all, so entirely was b 9 r 
beauty outshone by the transcending loveli- 
ness of Louisa. The reader cannot have 
forgotten how matchless indeed were the 
graces, and how inimitable the charms 
which combined to render Louisa Stanley 
the most heavenly of earthly beings. Not 
tall, but so exquisitely shaped, with a 
sylphid slenderness of figure, and a 
statuesque modelling of the bust, which 
was properly full without being voluptu- 
ously exuberant — she seemed taller than 
she really was ; and while her step had all 
the elastic lightness of youth, her bearing 
was replete with maidenly elegance. Tho 
spirit of innocence and truthfulness seem- 
ed, as it were, to shine through her. Her 
dark- brown hair, so rich and luxuriant, 
appeared over the velvet drapery that 
flowed about the alabaster throne of her 
forehead, where candour and chastity made 
their chosen seat : artlessness and inno- 
cence were in the expression of her bright 
coral lips, and in the deep blue eyes, 
fringed with their long dark lashes. Alto- 
gether, she was a being to be loved with 
the purest and holiest affection ; and as- 
suredly it was no fault of hers, if in the 
bad heart of the Minor Canon her image 
bad inspired so impure a flame. 

But to resume the thread of our narra- 
tive, It was mid-day, and Bernard Audley 
was walking to and fro in the Dane John. 
His thoughts were fixed absorbed ly upon 
the image of Louisa Stanley. He had seen 
her an hour previously entering a shop in 
Canterbury, and accompanied by the young 
lady whom on former occasions he had 
observed in her society, and whom indeed 
he had accidentally learnt to be a Miss 
Owen. This young lady was now in deep 
mourning, and her countenance wore a look 
of the profoundest melancholy. But few 
and transient were the thoughts which the 
Minor Canon bestowed upon her ; whereas 
on the other hand, deeper and more gloating 
than ever was the concentration of all his 
interest on the image of Louisa Stanley. 

He had not ventured to accost her ; he 
had evan kept at a distance but the 
brief view which he had obtained of her 
graceful form with the elegant feet and 
ankles tripping glancingly over the thre- 
shold of the shop which he saw her enter, 
at once fired his imagination to a mad- 
gening de&raq* He had watched till she 
and her companion came forth again : at a 
distance and , unperceived by them, he had 
they retraced their way back to 


the cottage, which they never left more 
than an hour or two a time; and having 
kept them in sight until they had traversed 
the Dana John in their walk homeward, he 
had remained there, not daring to follow 
them any farther. But why dare he not ? 
It was because the unhappy man felt him- 
self irresistibly impelled to draw nearer 
to the two young ladies; and he knew 
that if he continued to yield to this 
impulse, ho should be urged to. overtake 
them altogether and address himself to 
Louisa despite the many reasons which 
warned him against such a course. For 
the moment, then, he had thus far resisted 
the temptation— thus far wrestled against 
the power that was impelling him on. But 
the effort was fearful : and the fury of the 
inward fire was fanned rather than 
mitigated. 

** That girl unconsciously and innocently 
exercises an empire over me whioh will yet 
drive me to folly and to crime 1” — it was 
thus he mused within himself ; and his 
countenance was marked with the strong 
lines of a raging passion, so that handsome 
though it were, it looked dark, sinister, 
and repulsive to a degree at this moment. 
“ Oh ! to posses her— Oh 1 for one hour of 
her love — and I would give ten years of 
my life! I cannot live thus. It seems 
written in the book of destiny that I am to 
ruin myself, body and soul— here and 
hereafter — for that girl ! Well, and she is 
worth a crime. Ah I no—not to dare 
death — not to dare the scaffold, for a few 
brief minutes of frenzied enjoyment. But 
if it wore possible to clasp her, naked and 
glowing, in these arms, and to know that 
for hours — throughout whole night — it 
were mine to revel in her beauties — that 
were a paradise worth any risk ! Fool that 
I am thus to allow my passions to obtain 
such mastery over me. What? shall I 
peril everything — station, fortune, evan 
my very life, for this girl ? No, no : it 
were a madness— utter, utter folly!’' 

And, as if to escape from his thoughts, 
he quickenod his pace and hurried along 
the avenue: hut still the image of Louisa 
was uppermost in bis mind, and his heated 
imagina tion pictured to itself all that 
she rrust bo when denuded of her venture. 
Thus did he in fancy gloat over her 
charms and plunging deeper down into 
the fevered dream, he felt as if he were 
revelling in those beauties which he *thus 
delineated to his conception. 

“Oh ! I shall go mad-Pshall go mad!” 
he exclaimed alone, suddenly stopping 
short. "Yes — unless indeed» I can bifchet 
the image of Louisa Stanley forth 
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from my soul, or else procure fcka gratifica- 
tion of my desires!” 

At this moment he was startled by a 
sudden rustling amongst the evergreens 
close by; but looking hastily round, he saw 
no one. Indeed, at that particular time, 
there did not appear to be any person in 
the avenue save himself. 

“ It was nothing,” he said, still speak- 
ing aloud, but being unconscious, as it 
were, that be thus gave audible vont to his 
musings : then, as he slowly walked on- 
ward, he exclaimed in the excitement of a 
desperate resolve, “ By heaven ! I will 
possess her, happen what may 1” 

With these words be suddenly turned 
back; and retracing his way along tho 
avenue, proceeded at a quick rate in the 
direction of the cottage where Louisa 
Stanley dwelt with her bed- ridden aunt 
and Mary Owen. Not that he had any 
settled purpose in view: but he was impel- 
led by the mastery of his passions, to 
hasten towards the cottage, and watch 
from some convenient hiding-place to see 
whether Louisa Stanley should issue forth 
again this day, in which case he had made 
up his mind bo address her. But what 
did he propose to say? what did purpose 
to do? Was the bold bad mm so maddened, 
so blinded, or so besotted with the fury of 
bis unfortunate passion as to believe that, 
either by entreaty or by threat, he could 
impart any of its fire to the chaste and 
stainless bosom of the charming Louisa ? 
— No — ha did not think this : and again 
we say that he had no settled purpose in 
view; but he was impelled towards Louisa’s 
abode by that strong tide of passion to 
which he had now abandoned himself, and 
which was almost as strong as destiny 
itself. 

Scarcely had he quitted the Dane John, 
when from behind that thick group of 
evergreens where' he had heard the rust- 
ling, and which were impenetrable to the 
eye, a tall female in black came forth. 
Her countenance was pale even to ghast- 
liness : the traces of deep sorrows were 
upon her featuures; and yet the great 
beauty which had once marked that coun- 
tenance was not altogether extinguished. 
The dark eyes still flashed with strange 
fires; and the pale quivering lips revealed 
teeth which were fine, and in good preser- 
vation. Her age was about forty, though 
ebe looked three or four years older ; but 
her jhair was unstreaked with silver and 
her^ form, though very thin, was prefectly 
erect. Her apparel, consisting of deep 
bla&k* was of gobd but not of costly 
material - f altogether there was an air 


about her which showed that she had been 
well-bred, and at one time in her life 
accustomed to good society. 

“ That man whom I love, despite of all 
his cruelty towards me,” she murmured to 
herself, as she emerged from the ever- 
greens and looked in the direction where 
Bernard Audley had just disappeared 
through the iron gate at the farther 
extremity of the avenue: “and he calls me 
his evil genius 1 It is true that I seldom 
appear before him save when it is necessary 
to rosoua him from soma new crims, or 
prevent him from making new victims? Ah! 
although I have from time to time thus 
started up as it were in his presence and 
rushed betwixt himself and the object of 
his lust — yet does he little suspect how 
constantly and how unweariedly I follow 
him about. And now again do his passions 
madly impel him to rush upon destruction! 
But I must save him — yes, and save also 
that sweet creature, the broken-hearted 
Melissa’s daughter, whom he would thus 
immolate to his frenzied desires!’* 

While she was thus musing, the lady 
became aware that soma one was advancing 
from behind. She mechanically turned 
and beheld another lady, also dressed in 
deep black, and also with a profound shade 
of mournfulness upon her countenance. 
She was about forty-six years old and 
possessed tho remains of a beauty that 
must have once been truly splendid. She 
was still a very fine woman — stout and 
portly — with a commanding air that was 
natural to her, and which was visible 
enough despite her mourning garments 
and the sorrow of her looks. 

The lady in black whom we represented as 
having emerged from the evergreens, gave 
vent to a sudden ejaculation of astonish- 
ment on beholding this other lady who had 
just entered the avenue, and whom she 
evidently recognized. Then, aa the atten- 
tion of the latter was at once drawn by 
this ejaculation towards her who had 
uttered it, the recognition was instanta- 
neously mutual. 

“ Annel 1” exclaimed the one who had 
emerged from the evergreens. 

‘'Lilian!” said the other, who was 
indeed Mrs. Own of Richmond. “ Is it 
you V* 

*' Yes— -it is I, Anne-— your unhappy 
sister — the victim of Bernard Audley 1” 
responded Lilian Halkin — for such was 
the name of her whom in previous parts of 
the history we have denominated the lady 
in black. 

Then the sisfcerS took each other’s hand 
in a melanoholy and remorseful manner, as 
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if fcb is present meeting irresistibly carried 
their memories back to long past years over 
which they retrospected with regret : and 
though there was something tender and 
pathetic in the way in which they held 
each other’s band and gazed upon each 
other’s countenance, they did not embrace. 
There was no enthusiastic joy in the meet- 

j B g but a profound melancholy : and as 

they thus surveyed each other and mutu- 
ally marked the changes which time had 
wrought in their appearance since la3t they 
met many years ago, it was easy to read in 
their looks how deeply at that instant we>'t 
the conviction in unto their souls, that 
their lives had not been, such ^ as they 
ought to have been, and that it would 
prove but a mournful and regretful task 
to compare notes in that respect with each 

other, . . 

“ And you recognized me at once, 

Lilian ?" Slid Mrs. Owen. 

“ Yes. But you — should you have re- 
cognized me bad your attention not been 
drawn towards me by the cry that I utter- 
ed on meeting you here?” 

•« X should have known you, Lilian : but 
you are greatly altered,” answered Mrs. 
Owen, still surveying her sister with a 
mournful interest. 

« Ah 1 it is not so much the lapse of 
time,” answered Lilian, shaking her head 
slowly and sorrowfully, “ as blighted love 
and the consciousness of crime?” 

«* Grime ?*’ ejaculated Mrs. Owen, with a 
n rid fir “ Then it was true ? Heavens ! 

do not s'ay 80 Lilian 1” 

" Yes alas* too true ! responded the 

unhappy woman : then sweeping her eyes 
up and down the avenue to assure herself 
that there were no observers and no 
listeners, she said, “ Too true indeed I The 
poor innocent— in a paroxysm of frenzy I 

killed it I” ..... . t . 0I# 

f, 0h ! but it was not deliberately done? 
Mrs. Owen hastened to observe, anxious 
to suggest an excuse for her sister’s crime, 
even though it should be an imaginary 
palliation. 

« Heavens, no 1 I was wild and mad at 
tho moment 1” cried Lilian ; then, in a 
slower and more solemn voice, she added , 
“ But the crime is not the lass rankling 

fa ere [»» , aQ d she laid her hand upon her 

heart, ” Though acquitted through a flaw 
& the indictment, how could I show my 
feoe to those again who knew me ? No— 
Pot even to my own sisters dared I appear 

«« ^nd yet, Lilian, we cast you not off,” 
bbserved Mrs- Owen : ” for neither I nor 
Mellisa wore prudes— and Lydia waa tab 


good, too noble- hear ted not to have received 
you with open arms.” 

“ I dare say you have long thought me 
dead?” said Lilian, in a melancholy tono, 
and after a pause. 

“ I feared so. What else could I think ? 
But what of Lydia ? — have you ever 
obtained any tidings of her ? what has 
become of her?” asked Mis, Owen. 

“ She li ir e3 — and to say that she lives” 
replied Lilian, “ is to express the very 
outside 

“What mean you?” demanded Mrs. 
Owen, with mingled impatience and as- 
tonishment. 

“ I mean you,” was ilia response. ** ihut 
our sister Lydia is alive ; but that she is 
utterly unconscious of everything which 
passes around her. Paralysis has for throe 
years past stretched her helpless — deprived 
of speech and with the light of the mind’s 
lamp extinguished with her.” 

“ Heavens 1 what do I hear ?” exclaimed 
Mrs Owen. ” But where does she dwell ? 
who tend upon her ? in what circumstances 
is she placed ? What has become of Me- 
lissa’s children ?” 

“One is with her,” answered Lilian ; 
“the other is, I believe, in London— But 
I know not where or for what purpose.” 

“But where dwells our afflicted sister? 
under what name?” inquired Mrs. Owen, 
painfully excited. 

“Under the name of Stanley 

“Stanley !” ejaculated Mrs. Oweu al- 
most reeling with the amazement that now 
struck her. “What! in a cottage some- 
where in the suburbs — this way?” — and 
she pointed in the proper direction. 

‘Ah 1 you know it then?” exclaimed 
Lilian,” now equally struck with surprise. 

“I am going thither at this moment,” 
answered Mrs. Owen. “They offered me 
a guide at the hotel ; but I preferred pro- 
ceeding tbither alone, in order that I 
might compose my thoughts — or rather 
prepare them for an interview of a very, 
very painful character.” 

“Ah ! I begin to understand,” cried 
Lilian. ” X bad beard that a Miss Owoh 
was staying with Louisa Stanley : but it 
never once struck me that she was your 
daughter. And it is so?” 

“Yes — it is so. But surely these young 
girls,” added Mrs. Owen, in a musing 
tone, “cannot have discovered that' they 
are, as it were, related — that they would 
be cousins, if their births were legitimate. 
No — it is impossible.” 

“And you are going then to tbecottage?” 
^aia Lilian, s|IU gating in , 
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upon her sister, but not heeding her last 
remarks. 

“Do you know what has happened, 
Lilian?” asked Mrs. Owen, now bursting 
into tears are you aware of th8 dread- 
ful things which have occurred on the 
Continent?” 

“At Geneva? — yes. I read it all in the 
newspapers, and I knew full well that 
those were your daughters. I remembered 
the Christian names of the two eldest — 
Agatha and Emma : but the third and this 
one that is now staying with Miss Stanley 
were born after you and I ceased to see 
eachr other. I never knew their Christian 
names. Alasl — poor Anne, you are now in 
mourning — as I have been during many, 
many long years : for when I had passed 
through tho terrible ordeal of a trial for 
murder,” — and the unhappy lady shud- 
dered visibly as she spoke — “I recorded a 
solemn vow that sable garments should 
clothe me until the day of my death. My 
heart was destined to be in mourning from 
the instant that the last cry of my dying 
child rang through my brain ; and I resolv- 
ed that in mourning weeds also should my 
body continue wrapped until laid in the 
cold tomb.” 

“ But how have you lived ? where have 
you been for so many, many years?” 
asked Mrs. Owen. 

“OIM Isee.my dear Anne,” exclaimed 
Lilian, that we have much — very much, 
to say to each other ; and you are doubt- 
less anxious to behold your daughter ” 

1 Yes — if she will pardon me,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Owen, again melting into tears, 

‘ Bor it was my wickedness which has led' 
to this fearful catastrophe at Geneva: it 
Was I who placed my poor daughters in 
that career which has led to such awful 
consequences 1 One murdered by the, 
assassin’s knife — the other two hopeless 
idiots in a madhouse ” 

Ah I but is it possible that you were 
the cause V* exclaimed Lilian, shrinking 
back aghast. “Is it of such horrors that 
yon accuse yourself ?” 

" All too true!” rejoined Mrs. Owen, 
her voice convulsed with sobs. 

But in what career of wickedness were 
they placed Y' asked Lilian. “ The news- 
papers, as you must be aware, gave the 
most^ meagre outline of tho particulars — 
little fnbr© indeed than a bare narrative of 
theca^strophe itself.” 

- ;®^anse such grave matters and im- 
portant n&jerestftwere concerned therein,” 
answered Mrs. Owen, “ that the journals 
dared not; chronicle all - that transpired. 
However, Upon this point t will fell yen 


more when we meet again ? — 

“ But where shall we meet again ? and 
when ?” asked Lilian. 

“Where do you live?” inquired Mrs. 
Owen. “ I am for tbs moment staying at 
the Fountain Hotel ; but I propose to 
taka Mary with me, if she will return to 
that mother whose crimes have been so 

great and proceed with her to the 

Continent to visit Geneva and see her 

poor sisters.” 

“ My home is for the present.” answer- 
ed Lilian “ at a humble peasant’s cottage 
a few miles hence.” 

“ But have you never been to see your 
poor sister Lydia ?” asked Mrs. Owen. 

“Never” replied Lilian. “After the 
frightful thing which happened to me 
pears ago, I vowed that I would never go 
lear my sisters again — much less her who 
was pure, and virtuous, and good,” 

“But there are vows, my dear Lilian, 
which ought not to be kept,” said Mrs. 
Dwen and this is one. Had you been 
'aithfui to that oath, you would not have 
locosted me jnst now.” 

“Ah 1 but I was so taken by surprise — 
jo amazed, at seeing you here I” said Lili- 
tn Halkin. 

But you will not persevere any longer 
n thus absenting yourself from the bad- 
$ide of a sister who is so cruelly afflicted?” 
irged Mrs. Owen. 

“ Perhaps I should long ago have forgot- 
»en my vow and flown to that cottage,” 
laid Lilian ; “ but how could I proclaim 
nyself to be the sister of her who passes 
)y the name of Miss Stanley, without 
.Iso being compelled to embrace the young 
,nd innocent Louisa as a niece? Then what 
piestions wonld she put to me! —and 
vhat could I say ? how account for never 
laving been thither before ? No : it is im- 
possible ! ” * 

“And yet,” returned Mrs. Owen, 

* I am about to visit that cottage ; and 
.fter all chat you have told me. I must 
jn nounco myself as the poor bed-ridden 
diss Stanley’s sister, aud consequently as 
jouisa’s aunt. And yet perhaps,’'’ she ex- 
laimad, as a sudden idea struck her — an 
dea from which she recoiled aghast ; “my 
•wn daughter Mary may have whispered in- 
|he ears of her young friend Louisa such 
.hinge concerning her mother as foi pre- 
judice that excellent girl against me 1” 

■ "Then, under all circumstances, pause 
nd reflect,” said Lilian earnestly, “as to 
jhe course you will adbpfc. Go and fetch 
;our daughter away~-but make no 
jevelationa to Louisa to-day. Appeal be* 
pro. her only mMts* Owen, the mother 
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of Mary. Then, when alone with your 
daughter, you can ascertain from her lips 
to what extent her revelations may have 
prejudiced the young and artless Louisa 
against you. For, Oh ! let us not mar 
that sweet girl’s happiness by announcing 
ourselves to her as relations whom she 
cannot love and for whom she must 
blush r 

“ Lilian, you have spocken wisely,” said 
Mrs. Owen ; “and I will follow your ad- 
vice. To-day I shall have a long and serious 
discourse with my daughter Mary. Will 
you come to me to-morrow at the Hotel ? 
and we will confer farther how to act. ” 

“Yes : I will visit you some time in the 
course of to-morrow, 1 ’ replied Lilian. 
“ Till then adieu,” my dear sister.” 

“Adieu,” said Mrs. Owen: and ere 
they parted they kissed each other. 

Mrs. Owen then continued her way to- 
wards the cottage, in pursuance of the 
directions which she had received m answer 
to the inquiries made at the Hotel. 


CHAPTER CLXXXVI. 

THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 

HAVING experienced no difficulty in 
finding the cottage, Mrs. Owen opened the 
little garden gate, and was advancing up 
to the front door, when an ejaculation of 
surprise not unmixed with joy, thrilled 
through the open casement of the parlour 
— and in another instant Mary Owen came 
bounding forth and threw herself into her 
mother’s arms. She was in deep mourn- 
ing, as we have already stated ; and there- 
fore Mrs. Owen saw at once thst she was 
no stranger to the catastrophe which had 
occurred at Geneva. But that Mary would 
have already learnt the particulars of that 
dire tragedy, she had foreseen from her 
knowledge of the fact that Jocelyn Loftus, 
who was Louisa’s lover, and of course in 
correspondence with her, was at Geneva at 
the time it occurred. 

“ My dearest Mary,” murmured Mrs. 
Owen, in a voice well nigh suffocated with 
emotion : “ can you — will you forgive 
your unhappy mother ?” 

“ 0 heavens , do you ask me such a 
4tieStion 1” cried Mary, as the tears rained 
down her cheeks. “Are we not already 
sufficiently unhappy ?” 

“ Let us step aside somewhere, that we 
x$^y talk together,” said Mrs. Owen, 
Im ; “ for I have much to say t^you 


ere I see that kind young lady who has 
given you an asylum.” 

“Come this way, my dear mother,” said 
Mary,” and taking her parent’s hand, she 
led her along the gravel walk to an arbour 
in the remotest corner of the garden ; then 
as they placed themselves upon the bench 
that was embowered with foliage, she said, 
“ Here may we converse without 
restraint.” 

“ Embrace me once more, my dear little 
Mary,” said Mrs, Owen; then as she 
strained her youngest daughter to her 
bosom, she cried with much fervour, 
“ Thank God, for having preserved you to 
comfort me 1” 

For some minutes neither mother nor 
daughter could give utterance to another 
word, so profound was their griaf~~so 
convulsive were the sobs that rent their 
bosoms — so deluging were the tears that 
they shed. Again and again did Mrs. 
Owen clasp Mary in her arms : for the 
worldly-minded woman was fearfully 
chastened by the awful catastrophe in 
which her intrigues and machinations had 
plunged her other three children, 

“And you tell me, Mary, that you can 
forgive me?” she said at length. 
“Ah 1 it is a sad thing for a mother to 
be compelled to ask pardon of her daughter 
But I know and I feel deeply, deeply that 
I have been very wicked— that my conduct 
has been horrible—” 

“ Oh ! my dear mother, speak not thus 1” 
interrupted Mary, lavishing the moat ten- 
der caresses upon her wretched parent. 
“And yet in one sense I am overjoyed to 
hear you use such language ! Forgetting 
the sad past so far as you yourself are con- 
cerned, I now feel that I have again a 
mother whom I can love and cherish l” 

’ “ Mary you possess the kindest of 
hearts,” murmured Mrs. Owen, profoundly 
affected : and all this woman-of-the-worlti’s 
emotions were now as genuine and as sin- 
cere as for so many years of ‘her life her 
hypocrisios had been wall sustained. 
“ But whenever you look upon me, shall 
you not shudder as you think that it was 
I who sent your sisters forth upon that 
fatal mission which has consigned one to 
an early grave and plunged the other two 
into mad ceils ?” 

“0 heaven II cannot bear to think of it,” 
cried Mary, with a strong shudder^ con- 
vulsing her entire frame. “But, ah ! charge 
not all this, my dearest another, against 
you ! Full well do I know that little in- 
deed 'could you foresee So frightful 
a catastrophe I” , 
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“ 0 God, no !” rejoined Mrs. Owen. 

" But; now I ask you, Mary, will you be 
content to leave this peaceful asylum 
which was so generously granted you 
when compelled to fly from your own 
mother’s care — will you return to this 
poor mother, now that she is bereaved 
— stricken down with the strong hand of 
affliction—” 

“Oh ! it is my duty to return to you,” 
cried the young maiden in a fervid tone.” 

“No — not even your duty, Mary” 
replied her mother: “for by my conduct 
have I severed every bond which ought to 
have linked us together. And to prove to 
you that I am not selfish now — but that 
in order to make all possible atonement 
for the past, I will consent to any sacrifice 
for the present or the future, — I leave you 
entirely your own mistress — I exact noth- 
ing from you — I give you free permission 
to remain here under that hospitable roof 
where you have found a home ” 

“Oh I talk not thus, my dearest mother,” 
exclaimed Mary. “ It is not only my duty, 
but also my inclination to return to you 
—and to go with you wheresoever you may 
choose.” 

“Decide not too hastily,” said Mrs. 
Owen, “ I know — and deeply feel — how 
great my wickedness has been; and not 
the least portion of its punishment is the 
-present humiliation, which as a mother, I 
endure before you, my daughter. Indeed 
it will be a long, long time, ere I can look 
you in the face without shame — and never 
without 4 remorse 1 when I shall think of 
how I would have sacrificed you to the 
Same vile selfishness which has led to the 
awful catastrophe that has plunged us both 
into tears and mourning. 

If Mary Owen did not interrupt her 
mother in the midst of this last speech, it 
was because she was too deeply convulsed 
with grief to be able to give utterance to 
a single word. But again did she throw 
herself Into her parent’s arms : and in 
broken sentences did she say, “Do not 
speak to me thus — I cannot bear it I Ah 1 
my dear mother, for whatever you have 
done you are terribly punished ; and it is 
now for me to do all I can to soothe and 
console 1 It will be a long, long day, dear 
mother — -yes, a long, long day — ere you and 
I shall know happiness again. But still 
ljj«^titi===wmay have the satisfaction'— -the 
Lpurnful satisfaction of mingling our tears 
filler I” 

( | Dearest Mary, you have already com- 
^| r f»ed me much” said Mrs. Owen, clasping 
yae amiable gfel passionately to her heart, 
dsfr scarcely hoged for snob demonstrations 
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of love, and tenderness, and filial devotion 
as these ! It is far more than I deserve. 
But rest assured, dear Mary, that so long 
as I may be spared to you in this world, 
will I prove as good a parent as I have 
hitherto been a bad one.” 

“What more can you say, my dear 
mother? or what more can I ask?” mur- 
mured Mary. 

“ But now tell me, my dearest child,” 
resumed Mrs, Owen, after a long pause, — * 
“tell me to what extent that excellent 
young lady Miss Louisa Stanley has been 
prejudiced against me ? I ought not to say 
prejudiced because anything you may have 
told her I full well deserved ” 

“ Rest assured,” interrupted Mary, 

“ that I have spared my mothor as much 
as possible in the communications I have 
made to Miss Louisa Stanley. Mr. Loftus 
knows more — far more — indeed all ; but, 
for many reasons, as much as it was 
possible to suppress was kept veiled from 
the knowledge of Louisa. Ah I I under- 
stand, my dear mother,” Mary exclaimed 
as a sudden idea struck her : “ you are- 
afraid that Louisa will not welcome you 
here as warmly as you would naturally 
wish ? But she is the kindest-hearted, 
the most forgiving, and the most amiable 
being in existence; and if I only breathe a 
few words in her ear to say how sorry 
you are for all the past, and what tender 
things you have promised me for the 

future But stay, my dear mother i do 

not move — I will return to you in a 
minute.” 

Thus speaking, the young damsel hurried 
away and re-entered the cottage. In a few 
minutes she came forth again, accompanied 
by Louisa Stanley ; and together did the 
two charming girls hasten to the spot 
where Mrs. Owen was seated. She rose 
however the moment Louisa was introduc- 
ed by Mary into her presence ; and then 
she saw at once, by the welcome which the 
amiable young lady gave her, that Mary’s 
representations had indeed been efficacious 
as she had predicted. 

“ Mrs. Owen, I need scarcely say how 
glad I am to find that my young friend 
Mary has at length regained a mother — 
and as Louisa thus spoke with tears in her 
eyes, she offered Mrs. Owen her hancL - 

” But to you, dearest young lady, wfrat 
boundless gratitude is duel” exclaimed 
Mrs. Owen. 11 1 have not words to express 
all I feel — and she raised to her lips the 
hand which she clapped in her own. “ You 
gave an asylum to m daughther when 
compelled to fly from her natural pro* 
tectrcsa— ~”y 
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■* Oh I lefi us not talk of the past,” cried 
Louisa, with amiable earnestness. “ I 
know, madam, how deeply you have been 

afflicted your garb proclaims that you 

are aware of the sad occurrence — — and 
whatever words may flow from my lips, 
should rather be to console than to wound 
your heart I Again I say therefore, let us 
draw a veil over everything that has gone 
by, so far indeed as it is possible. And now 
tell me— are you really going to take my 
dear Mary away from me immediately ?” 

“My dear Louisa — for so you must 
permit me to call you,” said Mrs. Owen, 
“ your own good sense and kind feeling 
will enable you to understand that there 
is a duty which Mary and I have to per- 
form. In two or thtee days we must leave 


England,” added Mrs. Owen solemnly, 
“and repair to Geneva. 

“ Yes — J understand full well that you 
must proceed thither,” observed Louisa. 
“When do you think of setting off ?” 

“In two or three days,” repeated 
Mrs is to 

"Separate Mary from you altogether in a 
moment : for she loves you as dearly and 
as fondly as if you were her sister.” 

” And I love her equally in return,” 
said Louisa; and the two amiable girls 
threw their arms round each other's waist 
and thus sat by Mrs. Owen’s side upon 
the bench. “ Will you not, my dear 
madam,’’ continued our sweet heroine of 
the cottage, remain here with me for the 
rest of this day ?” 

“Yes, Louisa — I cannot refuse your 
kind invitation,” answered Mrs. Owen 
“ but I must take Mary away with me this 
evening — for, as you may suppose, we have 
many, many things to converse upon. To- 
morrow we shall come back again to visit 


you.” 

“ Then you must remain here until the 
last moment to-night,” said Louisa, in the 
warmth of generous hospitality towards 
Mrs. Owen and of affectionate friendship 
for Mary. “ I shall not part with you till 
ten o’clock; and then the servant shall 
accompany you as far as your Hotel and 
take such necessaries as Mary may want 
for her immediate use. Is this an arrange- 


ment?” . 

“Ibis,” answered Mrs. Owen. As 
frankly and cordially as the kind invitation 
is given, do I accept it.” _ 

lf And now,” said Louisa, ‘'let Mary 
and me introduce you into the cottage. It 
4s -humble enough; but the welcome I 
you is all the more cordial on that 
adcbunt. Refreshments are now served up ; 
*nd you must accompany us.” 


Thereupon the two young ladies led 
Mrs. Owen into the cottage. 

Meanwhile the Rev. Bernard Audley, 
concealed behind the impenetrable verdure 
of the thick hedge which bordered the 
garden, had overheard every syllable of the 
preceding conversations. Not that he had 
cared much for what passed between Mrs. 
and Miss Owen: but the melody of Louisa’s 
voice had sunk down like the*most delici- 
ous music into the depths of his soul. 

Ah ! if that divine harmony— for* what har- 
mony is more heavenly than the music of a 
lovely woman’s fluid voice?— had touched 
some generous chord in his heart, or had 
awakened the better feelings of his 
nature,— happy should we be indeed to 
record the fact l But it was not so. Every- 
thing that was divine t and pure, and chaste, 
and angelic about Louisa Stanley - in her 
look, her conduct, her gestures, or her 
voice — and which would have disarmed 
every othsr libertine in the world, only add- 
ed fuel to. the fire that raged in the breast 
of Bernard Audley. For the first time the 
lion did not sink down crouching and sub- 
dued in the presence of a virgin in her 
purity and her innocence ! 

Yes— ail that had passed was overheard 
by the minor Canon of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral ; and as with greedy ears he drank 
in the details of that arrangement 
which was made relative to Mrs. Owen’s 
stay until the evening, ha felt a galvanic 
glow thrill through his veins as Satan 
whispered in his ear that the opportunity 
he coveted would then ha within his reach. 
Hurrying away from the vicinage of the 
garden, he repeated the details of that ar- 
rangement bo himself. 

“Mrs. Owen and her daughter will stay 
until ten o’clock : they will then take their 
departure, accompanied by the maid-ser- 
vent. Louisa Stanley will remain alone in 
the cottage for at least an hour. Alone? — < 
yes ; far what is the old aunt — bed-ridden, 
dumb, and deprived of her senses?” and as 
he thus mused within himself he felt the 
devilish prompting again stir in the 
depths of his soul. 

He sped away from the neighbourhood 
of the garden— not returning at once in- 
to Canterbury, but hurrying across the 
fields in order to be alone with his - 
thoughts, so that he might with less re-^ 
straint ponder upon the course^ 
resolved to adopt, and feast his 
nation with the triumph which he 
to achieve, * • , 

“And after all why should I not 
everything?” he mused aloud* “ / 
and again do I declare ih«$t the Jjh W 
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any peril and any danger that it may be 
needful to run. Besides, when vanquished 
and subdued in my embrace — when dispos- 
sessed of the flower of her virginity — will 
she make known her shame to the world ? 
or will she cherish it as a secret not to be 
whispered even in the solitude of her own 
chamber, nor to be breathed even in a 
prayer to heaven ? Yes — she will shrink 
from the bare idea of proclaiming her dis- 
grace : she will not risk the loss of her 
lover, whom she adores so fondly. It will 
be the first lesson which the now innocent 
and artless one must take in the ways of 
hypocrisy — those ways in which all 
women become initiated sooner or later. 
Yes ; and I will be her preceptor in the 
school of love’s delights and duplicity’s 
precautions.” 

The miscreant 1 he judged the rest of 
mankind by his own foul and polluted 
heart ; and he formed his opinion of the 
female sex from those profligate creatures 
who at various times, throughout his 
depraved career, had been the partners of 
his debauchery. His notions too were chiefly 
based upon his experiences in that aristo- 
cratic sphere to which he himself blonged, 
and amongst many of the female SGions of 
which he had enjoyed great success : for 
his handsome person had been, as a matter 
of course, a great recommendation, and the 
sanctity of his profession as a minister of 
the gospel had rendered it safe , as it were, 
to intrigue with him. From all these cir- 
cumstances his opinion of the female sex 
was not of the loftiest description; and 
the arguments which he used to confirm 
his resolve in attempting one last and (as 
he hoped) crowning outrage against Louisa 
Stanley, showed bow little he was enabled 
to appreciate or understand the purity of 
that sweet maiden’s soul. He did not 
forget that she had frankly communicated 
the former outrage to her lover Jocelyn; 
but then he thought to himself that she 
had adopted this course because of escaping 
pure and immaculate, and not having to 
blush in the presence of her admirer when 
making the revelation — much less having 
to fear that she would lose him altogether. 
Therefore Bernard Audley’s argument was 
that if her disgrace were utterly consum- 
mated, then she ‘Would not dare make any 
confession to: her lover, but would hush it 
up apd lock the secret carefully in her own 
bottom* Heavens l bow little, we repeat, 
did he understand that excellent girl 1 

While, tbps giving free vent to the 
thoughts that were hurrying him on to- 
wards the criipa, that he meditated and the 
risk which he j^adeavoiared to palliate, he 
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reached the Dane John once more by a 
circuitous route; and as he entered the 
avenue he was immediately confronted by 
Lilian Halkin, who rose from a seat half- 
embowered in the shade of the trees and 
the dense evergreens. 

“ Ah! is it you?” exclaimed Audiey, an 
expression of mingled hatred and annoy- 
ance suddenly appearing upon his counte- 
nance ; then as an idea flashed to his mind, 
and he recollected the rustling of the 
evergreens which had alarmed him in the 
midst of his soliloquy when in that same 
place a couple of hours previously, he said, 
“ You have been watching me ?” 

“ Yes — to save you from the prepara- 
tion of a crime that will plunge you into 
ruin,” answered Lilian, in a voice that was 
firm and steady though profoundly 
mournful. 

“What crime? to what do you allude? 
how dare you address me thus ?” demanded 
the Minor Canon, putting these questions 
for the purpose of ascertaining to what 
extent ho might have committed himffelf*. 
when so unguardedly speaking aloud, to 
the knowledge of her whom he considered 
his evil genius. 

“ Scarcely two hours have elapsed since 
in this very avenue you gave utterance to 
the wild ravings of your passious,” — and 
as Lilian thus spoke, she fixed her eyes 
with a look of steadfast warning and 
reproach upon the Minoi Canon. “ Louisa 
Stanley has inspired you with a frenzied 
love — No, not a love 1 — that sacred name 
shall not be desecrated by being used in 
such a sense.” 

“ You dare not say that I have conceiv- 
ed any evil design relative to Louisa 
Stanley 1” — and Bernard Audiey darted on 
Lilian Halkin a glance that was meant to 
read deep down into her soul. 

“ And you dare not deny the conception 
of such design !** was her immediate 
response. 

“ At all events I am not responsible to 
you for my conduct,” he retorted fiercely. 

“Nor have you the power to prevent 
me from doing my best to save that inno- 
cent girl from your horrible machinations.” 

A dreadful expression of concentrated 
fury passed over the countenance of 
Bernard Audiey; and be was about to 
give vent to some bitter words— perhaps 
even imprecations : but checking himself, 
be said in as mild a tone as he could 
possibly assume, “Lilian, why do you 
interfere with me? I do not like to 
threaten you ; but you really provoke me 
beyond endurance. Do you forget that 
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you are altogether dependent upon ’me — I 

will not; say my bounty ” 

“ Bounty 1” she echoed, in a strange 
wild voice, while her eyes flashed sudden 
fires; 11 would you now taunt me with my 
dependence upon you for the morsel of 
bread that I eat ? Think you that if you 
possessed all the treasures of the universe 
and were to lavish them upon me, you 
could compensate for that wreck of hopes 
which you have made and that blight of 
affections with which you have stricken 
me ? There are moments when I hate you 
with a fiendish and malignant hatred, as 
much as at other times I still love you 
deeply and devotedly. But mark me well, 
Bernard Audley 1 there are likewise mo- 
ments when I feel so horrible a sensation 
in my brain that it appears as if I were 
going mad ; and in these intervals do I 
hate you with the most rancorous hatred — 
loathe you with the intensest loathing ! If 
then, by word or deed on your part, you 
only give the slightest impulse to those 
fevered thoughts of mine— if you only 
goad me one hair’s-breadth beyond the 
point of wretchedness and misery up to 
which my soul has been already tortured — 
I shall hate you without mitigation, loathe 
you without an interval of softness I Then, 
in that case, if you drive me mad alto- 
gether, I shall do you a mischief — I shall 
wreak upon you that vengeance which any 
other woman having endured such wrongs 
as mine, would have mercilessly and piti- 
lessly wreaked long years ago !*' 

There was a power in the lady’s words 
and a wild glaring in her eyes which struck 
Bornard Audley with dismay. Transfixed 
to the spot and dumb with consternation, 
he neither moved nor spoke during the 
lengthy speech which his victim addressed 
to him ; and when she concluded he still 
continued gazing upon her in a sort of 
Stupbr and bewilderment of terror, not 
knowing how to act or what to say. 

“Ah! you are afraid of me?” said 
Lilian, speaking with less excitement but 
perhaps with more real bitterness in her 
words as she thus resumed her address. 
** Bernard Audley, I know you well ; and 
reading ydur wicked heart so accurately as 
I do, it is a wonder that I am even able to 
love you at all, and to think of you with 
an affectionate interest which is at times 
as deep as it was when first you won my 
attachment. Think you that I compre- 
hend not the motive that has hitherto in- 
duced you to allow me the pittance which 
I receive yearly at your hands ? It is not 
bestowed upon me through love, but be- 
came you stand in terror of me. You call 


me your evil genius : and why ? Is it be- 
cause I have more than once saved you 
from perpetrating crimes that would per- 
haps have sent you to the scaffold ? Is it 
because I have saved you from becoming 
the ravisher of innocence. We were 
speaking ere now of Louisa Stanley. What, 
think you, would have been your fate had 
I not interposed in time to prevent the 
crowning catastrophe in the Cathedral 
crypt ?— - and have you forgotten how I 
wrote an earnest and prayerful letter to 
the young maiden, beseeching her to keep 
the outrage secret and spare you an ex- 
posure which would have driven you from 
the Church, stripped your gown from your 
back, and despoiled you of the means of 
existence ? Ah 1 so far from being your 
evil genius, I have been your good genius ! 
And now, because I again step forward to 
warn you against giving unbridled license 
to this frenzied passion which you cherish 
for Louisa, you upbraid me — you taunt 
me with my dependence upon you ; and in 
your very words is there a covert threat 
that you will withdraw my pittance if I 
continue to interfere with your pleasures. 
Unhappy man ! does no warning voice 
whisper in your soul that those pleasure, 
if such they be, may yet conduct you to 
ruin and disgrace ?” 

“Lilian,” said Bernard Audley, who 
during this second speech had found 
leisure to regain his composure, “ I do not 
wish to anger you — nor am I desirous that 
disagreeable words should pass between us. 
But since we thus stand confronted once 
more and you have spoken your mind so 
plainly — since also you have chosen to 
refer in such pointed terms, not only to 
the past, but likewise to our relative posi- 
tions,— let me once for all beg and entreat 
that you will abstain from any farther 
interference in my pursuits, I having long, 
ceased to meddle with yours ” 

“Yes— because you are heartless and 
indifferent 1” exclaimed Lilian bitterly : 
“ whereas I, throughout a long series of 
twenty years, have jstill loved on I” 

“ Then if all these watchings, and pry- 
ings, and peerings result from love,” ex- 
claimed Bernard Audley, with mingled 
passion and scorn, “for heaven's sake 
give up loving altogether I” 

“ Ah ! do not say that I" cried Lilian, a 
visible shudder sweeping over her frame, 
as if she felt the influence of a pbwer 
which she had ever struggled to ward off t 
“ do not say that—ot it may be I shall 
follow your advice I Snap but one chord™ 
the last which vibrates in my heart — and 
this love of mine trill dissolve suddenly 
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No, not dissolve: it will turn into 

the bitterest hatred I*' 

“ I care not I” ejaculated the Minor 
Canon, his rage now becoming ungovern- 
able. " I detest the sickly sentimentalism 
which you prate about Love indeed ! there 
can be none between us. Circumstances 
destroyed it long, long ago. It is a morbid 
feeling of jealousy and disappointment 
which impels you thus to hang upon my 
footsteps and interfere in my pursuits. 
I am sick of it— I am wearied of it ; and 
this day, after all you have said, I am more 
than ever resolved to rid myself of your 
impertinent supervision !*’ 

“Bernard, this to me?” said Lilian, in 
a voice of mingled astonishment and re- 
proach as if she could scarcely believe her 
ears. 

“Yes — this to you!*’ retorted the 
Minor Canon, almost maddened with the 
rage that had flamed up in his soul. “You 
yourself have provoked the present crisis. 
It was not I who sought it. You say that 
I dwell in fear of you ? Well, your words 
prove the morbid hankering which you 
have to rule me by terrorism. Now, then, 
let this bond be broken at once. Do your 
worst — I defy you! Whatever evil you 
can say of me, must your own name be 
mixed up in. And now beware how you 
continue to molest me. Pray heaven 1 I 
wi\l do you a mischief the next time you 
cross my path. As for your income, that 
shall be paid regularly as heretofore " 

“Enough!" suddenly ejaculated Lilian, 
her pale countenance having become 
ghastly — her lips* white and quivering — 
her whole frame convulsed with the ago- 
nizing feeling that raged in her bosom. 
“Enough ! you have said your worst— and 
you have even dared to threaten yonr 
worst ! Ah, you will do me a mischief ? 
Then perish all love, and welcome the 
phase of hatred. Yes — hatred immitigable 
— unrelieved by a single gleam of tender- 
ness — a hatred that shall arise upon the 
ruins of withered affections and the feel- 
ings of the heart. As for the pittance you 
promise to vouchsafe unto me henceforth 
as hertpfore, I scorn it — I repudiate it — I 
reject it with contempt and abhorrence. 
Sooner would I drag myself a miserable 
mendicant through the streets and plunge 
deep down into penury's most hideous 
slough, than receive another morsel of 
bread] afc your hands. Ah, the crisis is in- 
deed cdk he l Earewell, Bernard Audley. 
We shair meet again : bub when next I 
stand before you, it will not be with the 
remnants of a long elevated lave in my 


heart — but with all my wrongs raising 
the cry of vengeance in my soul I" 

Thus speaking, Lilian Halkin darted 
away trom the Minor Canon’s presence, 
and disappeared behind the dense foliage 
of the evergreens. Eor a few moments 
did Bernard Audley remain transfixed to 
the spot, gazing in the direction where she 
had thus disappeared, and more than half 

inclined to call her back : for he felt 

indeed he feared , that he had gone too 
far, and that he had unnecessarily given 
provocation to a spirit the wild strange 
nature of which he full well knew from 
past experience. But his pride would not 
permit him to raise his voice and speak 
the word of conciliation that might per- 
haps have recalled her; and at length 
moving away from the spot where the 
above sesne had taken place, he muttered 
to himself, “Well, after ail, it is perhaps 
for the best. She may cool down — she 
may think better of meo&nes^-jand besides, 
in her foolish fondness she cquIcT 
gether find it in her heart to do me ham? 
Let me banish her from my thoughts, and 
think only of the adorable Louisa Stanley, 
whom I shall possess to-night i" 


CHAPTEB CLXXXVTI. 

THE MAIDEN’S CHAMBER. 

IT was nine o’clock in the evening, when 
Bernard Audley issued forth from his house 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Cathedral; and taking a circuitous route, 
bent his way toward the cottage which he 
had marked bo be the scene of an infamous 
crime and an immense triumph. 

At short intervals he stopped and look- 
ed searchingly round to make sure that he 
was not watched or dogged by Lilian 
Halkin ; and as the night was clear and 
beautiful, be could see to a considerable 
distance. Peeling certain that he was not 
observed nor followed, he pursued his way 
with increasing hope and confidence, his 
passions inflamed to an ungovernable 
extent by the wine which he drunk after 
dinner. He was therefore not merely 
resolved to gratify these passions if oppor- 
tunity should serve as be expected ; but 
he had made up his mind, With a sorb of 
desperation, to dare everything — amost to 
sacrifice everything— sooner than be 
baffled or disappointed. 

In this mood was it that the Minor 
Canon arrived at about half-past nine in 
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the close vicinage of the cottage ; and con- been burning in the parlour on the ground 
cealing himself in the shade of the hedge floor; but soon after Louisa had re-entered 
that surrounded the garden, he watched the cottage, as above described, this light 
for the anxiously-expected opportunity, disappeared, and in another minute was 
He bad now an entire half-hour for sober seen glimmering through the curtains of a 
and deliberate reflection — if he were capa- window adjoining that of the chamber 
ble of it : but he was not. His passions which Barnard Audley had calculated to 
were goaded to a degree bordering upon be the aunt’s. 

madness: indeed it was a madness that “That then is the maiden’s own room,” 
now inspired him. If occasionally, for he said to himself, as through the hedge he 
an instant, the whispering of fear should surveyed the window where the light, car- 
arise in his soul and suggest the possibility rkd up from the parlour, had just glimmer- 
of terrific consequences, he at once stifled ed forth. “Now to enter the cottage 1” 
the iron heel of his indomitable resolve. Hastening away from his hiding-place, 
Thus the half-hour passed without aecom- Bernard Audley paused for a few moments 
plishing any change in the purpose of this at the fence skirting the road, in order to 
bold bad man : and as he heard ten o’clock assure himself that his evil genius — as he 
proclaimed from the towers of the numer- considered Lilian Halkin to be — was not 
ous churches in Canterbury, he muttered nigh at hand : and perceiving no one, he 
to himself with a deep feeling of exulfia- without farther hesitation, passed into 
tion, “ The moment approaches !” the garden. At first his intention was to 

Scarcely had the iron tongues of Time knock at the frontdoor ; aud as he knew 
ceased their loud metallic sounds, when that only ore servant was kept, and this 
the front- do.or- ofnth 8 eottage'W&sJneard to servant was now absent, it would be ab* 
OJ>eu*f"$nd sweet silvery voices, whra the solutely necessary for Louisa Stanley her- 
~~bexb instant wafted to the minor CanoiTs^^jSelf to answer the summons, when he 
ear. Louisa and Mary were bidding each might -wish_j r\ and take possession of the 
other an affectionate “Good-night”” Then citadel. But thinking that if it were 
Mrs. Owen spoke, saying some kind possible to gain admittance stealthily, 
things to Louisa; and lastly Louisa’s voice creep up to Louisa’s chamber, and vanquish 
was again heard, bidding the servant-maid her at the moment of stupor and amaao- 
return as speedily as possible after escort- ment into which his presence would pro- 
ing the two ladies to the fountain Hotel, bably throw her, this plan would be much 
Then the little party came forth, accom- the better one — he hastily made the circuit 
panied by Louisa as far as the garden gate; of the cottage to reconnoitre . There was 
and in a few moments Bernard Audley be- a back door opening from the kitchen ; 
held Mrs. Owen, Mary, and the and this the Minor Oanon at once tried, 
servant-maid (whose Christa in name, by It yielded to his touch ; and with a renew- 
the bye, was also Mary), issue from that ed or rather enhancing glow of exultation, 
gate and proceed in the direction which he passed into the cottage. As the dwell- 
they bad to pursue. Louisa Stanley walked ing was but small, he experienced no 
slowly back into tbe cottage, her very pace trouble in groping his way from the 
indicating the pensiveness naturally experi- kitchen to the foot of the staircase ; and 
enced from the loss of a loved friend who there he paused for a minute to listen* 
had been her companion for the greater He heard light feet moving overhead ; 
part of a year. these could be only the steps of Louisa 

The sound of the front-door closing Stanley,— and he said to himself, “She is 
reached the minor Canon’s ear; end a going into her aunt’s room — perhaps with 
strange glow thrilled through his entire the intention of remaining there until 
frame as he now saw that tbe opportunity the servant returns? But no: it was 
fpr which he had so anxiouly awaited, was merely to see that her relative was duly 
at length within his reach. Still he re- cared for. And now she goes back into 
mained for nearly five minutes in his place hsr own chamber.” 
of concealment ; but it was only to watch He then took off his shoes and crept 
the movements of Louisa inside the cot- stealthily as a oat up the carpeted stairs, 
tage, and of which he could judge by the Fortunately for his design they creaked 
light burning within. On the upper not ; and noiselessly as any intrusive thief* 
st^y jthere was one window where a light did he ascend to the little landing above* 
Imd tyaen shining all the time the Minor Through a small window shone a sufficiency 
Canon was stationed at his post; and this of light to show him twp doors facing 
he conjectured, must be the chamber each other : — and from tbe observati ons he 
the apnt; Alight had else had made are entering this cottage he was 
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at no loss to discover which was the one 
leading into Louisa’s room. For a single 
instant— and only for an instant— he 
trembled and wished himself away ; but 
the very next moment the thought that 
on the other side of that door was the 
beauteous creature whom he had so long 
and so ardently coveted made all his pas- 
sions fire up again with irresistible force. 
His fingers sought the handle of the door 
— he turned it : suddenly he rushed in — 
and a wild shriek thrilled from Louisa’s 
lips as she at once recognised the Hon. 
and Rev. Bernard Audley. 

The young maiden had not begun to 
prepare for rest when this infamous intru- 
sion took place. She was therefore com- 
pletely dressed, no article of apparel being 
laid aside, 

The Minor Canon sprang upon her 
rather with the violence of a tiger than in 
the manner of a human being; and seizing 
her round the waist, he said in a hoarse 
thick voice, 14 You are mine, Louisa — you 
are mine. Nothing can save you 1” 

But again from the young damsel’s 
lips went forth a piercing rending shriek — 
a shriek which must have penetrated 
through wall, and floor, and ceiling, and 
would have been he\rd far beyond the 
cottage were any one passing at the time. 

She struggled desperately to release her- 
self from the iron grasp which Bernard 
Audley had fixed upon her: and at the very 
instant that he was about to approach his 
lips to hers, she seized him by the hair and 
wrenched back his head with an almost 
superhuman force. And still her tongue 
sent forth the wildest cries for help. 

41 By heaven I you shall be mine/’ he said 
the Minor Canon; in the same hoarse thick 
voice of concentrated passion as before : 
and be placed one of bis hands upon 
Louisa’s mouth in the hope of stifling her 
cries. 

At this instant a door was h*ard to open 
violently ; and the next moment a form, 
, looking like a ghost from the grave, ap- 
peared upon the threshold of Louisa’s 
chamber. . The Minor Canon, stricken 
with sudden dismay, loosened his hold 
upon the young damsel : and she, at once 
breaking from him, rushed widlly towards 
that . spectre-like form exclaiming, 14 My 
aunt l my aunt ! ” 

Stanley — for she indeed it was,' 
habited in her night-clothes, just as she 
had sprung up from the couch which for 
three long' years she had kept in paralysis 
and unconsciousness, — threw her arms 
about the neck of her niece,' 


“ Louisa, dearest Louisa 1” — then as if ut- 
terly overpowered by the tremendous ef- 
fort, she sank down heavily upon the floor. 

“Heaven itself wars against me I” ex- 
claimed Bernard Audley : and though 
through this relapse of the aunt into pro- 
found unconsciousness again Louisa was as 
much as ever in his power, yet not for 
worlds dared he lay a finger upon her 
more. 

The feeling that now inspired him was 
that of an awful superstition ; the flame 
of his maddening passions had been extin- 
guished in a moment : and flying from the 
room— precipitating himself down the 
stairs — he rushed from the house as if pur- 
sued by some hideous phantom from the 
grave, or some avenging spirit from the 
world which lies beyond it. 

* * * # * # 

* # # * * 

Pause we here for a few moments to 
explain the phenomenon which had just 
occurred. As the reader is well aware, it 
was three years since Miss Stanley (as we 
had better continue to call her, at least 
for the present — rather than by her real 
name of Halkin) was stricken with the 
paralysis that had deprived her of speech 
and reason. For those three years had 
she lived on, utterly unconscious of what 
was passing around her : for although she 
retained the faculties of sight and hearing, 
yet all images that met her eyes were 
reflected in a brain which comprehended 
them not — and the same was it with all 
sounds that reached her ears. But the 
phychological inquirer need only be appeal- 
ed to in order to testify unto the fact that 
even in such a prostrate condition of mind 
and body as that which Miss Stanley lay 
stretched and stricken down for three long 
years, it needs Lut some incident of a very 
extraordinary character to dissolve the 
bonds of paralysis and loosen the mental 
and physical energies from the shackles 
placed upon them. So was it in this case. 
Louisa’s piercing shrieks had thrilled 
through her aunt’s brain: the spell was 
dissolved in a moment*— she snapped, as it 
were, the chain which held her fast— -and 
mechanically — without having her ideai 
sufficiently collected even to ask hetstflf 
what it could all mean — she hastened to 
her niece’s chamber. She came in time to 
save that excellent girl’s virtue from the 
power of the ravishei~in i^ma too to save 
her lips from the pollution of his caresses: 
and, as we have already seen the infamous 
man stricken with in; awful consternation 
ihd feelihg af the" moment tbit heaven 
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itself warred against his diabolical pur- 
pose, and precipitately in terror and 
dismay. 

What words can express all the varied 
emotions which Louisa experienced in 
those few brief instants which elapsed 
While the phase of her deliverance was 
passing ? The sudden appearance of her 
aunt filled her with ineffable joy, not only 
in consequence of her own rescue, which 
it at once accomplished, but likewise be- 
cause of the wondrous cure which she thus 
beheld so suddenly effected! But while 
all terror on account of Bernard Audley 
was in a moment dissipated, a new 
source of alarm and anguish at once pre- 
sented itself : for this dearly beloved aunt 
who had risen from her lethargy of three 
years to save her, had sunk down into 
unconsciousness once more. 

Oh l with what earnest, hearfelfc hope — 
but with what sore misgivings and direful 
apprehensions also — did Louisa raise her 
relative from the carpet and bear her to 
the couch 1 — then with wbat anxious 
suspense did she watch the effect of the 
restorative that she hastened to administer! 
— and what joy indescribable expanded in 
her heart as she beheld the invalid slowly 
open her eyes—bufe open them in con- 
sciousness ! 

Sinking down upon her knees by the 
side of the bed, Louisa murmured with 
deepest fervour, “ O God, I thank thee 
for this i” 

“ Louisa — sweetest, dearest Louisa,” 
said her aunt, in a low voice, and speaking 
with difficulty : “ what has happened ? 
have I not been dreaming horribly ? 
Methought I beard piercing shrieks ” 

11 Oh, my beloved aunt 1 heaven be 
thanked that you are thus restored to me!” 
cried Louisa starting from her knees and 
embracing her relative with an enthu- 
siasam which was almost wild, 

“ Restored to you, my dear girl : what 
mean you?” asked Miss Stanly, gazing 
earnestly upon the lovely countenance of 
her niece, “ Ah 1” she continued, press- 
ing her hand to her forehead as if to 
collect the thoughts that were in confu- 
sion: *' I have a feeling here as if some- 
thing had happened. Yes — there seems to 
be a gap. I do not remember going to 
bed last night. Let me think ! You and 
Clara and I were seated togethar after 

dinner — we were conversing and then 

It seems as if everything had suddenly 
heedm& a blank, flow was it ? I do not 
recollect th^t we had tea — or that you 
bade toe gobS night — or that I went up to 
11$ as r^But heavens, dearest 


Louisa ! you are weeping bitterly too ? 
Come, dear child — tell me — what mean 
these tears ?” 

Louisa could not speak : she tried to 
say something,— but her voice was choked 
in sobs. It was indeed a scene profoundly 
touching for the poor girl. Three years 
had elapsed since the day of which her aunt 
had been speaking — that day when she 
was suddenly stricken down with para- 
lysis ; and a blank had indeed from that 
moment been the interval for her until 
the present one. 

“ You have been ill — very, very ill, at 
length sobbed forth the weeping girl. 

“111! — very ill!” repeated Miss Stan- 
ley : then after pausing for nearly a 
minute, as if to ascertain precisely what 
all her feelings and sensations were, she 
said, “ Yes, I have now a kind of intuitive 
knowledge that I have been ill — very ill, 
as you say my dearest Louisa. Perhaps 
then I have been ill for some days ? — or it 
may be for some weeks 

“ Yes dear aunt,” returned Louisa, 
now wiping her eyes; for that flood of 
tears had relieved her surcharged heart : 

a great many, many weeks— and I wept 
because it out me to the very quick to 
think that a portion of your life should 
have thus passed away as an utter blank 
to you, and that now when you awake to 
consciousness once more, you should speak 
of the day on which you were taken ill as 
if it were but yesterday I” 

11 Louisa love, you alarm me,” said the 
aunt, looking intently up into her niece's 
countenance. “Hava I then been ill so 
long — so very long?” 

“ Dear aunt, there is nothing now to 
alarm you. See — I woep no more; lam 
happy — yes, Heaven knows I am happy 
now ! — and sincerely do I thank God Al- 
mighty Jfor this great goodness on His 
part.’* 

11 And I also feel in my soul a deep grati- 
tude to that Providence which has thus 
restored me to you,” said Miss Stanley, in 
a very serious tone : 16 for I know full well 
how imperiously necessary my life is to 
the welfare of yourself and dear Clara. 
But where is Clara ? go and fetch her to 

me: I long to embrace ” 

** Dear aunt, do nob excite yourself too 
much now,” said Louisa, not offering to 
move from the couch by the sile of which 
she stood half-bending over her invalid 
relative: “for of course I have a great 
many things to tell you— r^r” 

“But nothing wrong? Has a$y evil 
happened?” asked. Miss Stanley* with 

feverish haste. 
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11 No— nothing— nothing wrong— every 
thing happy and prosperous so far as we 
are concerned — -and a blush mantled on 
Louis’s countenance as she felt that her 
allusion partly referred to her own engage- 
ment with Jocelyn Loftus. 

“ But where is Clara ? why do you not 
go and fetch her !” asked Miss Stanley, 
whose sight was yet too feeble to enable 
her to notice that crimson glow upon her 
young niece’s countenance. 

“ Clara, my dear aunt, is not at home at 
this moment. She is staying with some 
friends — some* very kind friends — with 
whom she has been a year and upwards 
»» 

“ Louisa !” ejaculated Miss Stanley, 
actually shivering with affright. “ Do you 
mean me to understand that I have been so 
long ill — so long insensible ?” 

“Yes, dear aunt, ’’replied Louisa, softly; 

* 1 more than that. But pray don’t excite 
yourself : you must not — really you must 
not.” 

“ Tell ma at once then, dear girl, how 
long I have been ill, if you would save me 
from the most torturing suspense.** 

“I will, dear aunt— I will tell you 
everything,’* said Louisa, perceiving how 
necessary it was to give the required ex- 
planations guardedly and gradually. “ It 
is more than a year — but now, thank 
heaven, you are recovered at last. It is 
more than two years — — Dear aunt, do 
not, do not excite yourself — ’tis three 
years since you were first taken ill.” 

** Three years 1” repeated Miss Stanley 
in a low hollow voice, as if absolutely 
dismayed and struck with consternation by 
the announcement : then, after a brief 
pause, during which an almost awful 
seriousness settled upon her features, she 
said, “ Now tell me, Louisa — tell me truly 

for I hope that on my recovery I find 

the same good girls whom I left, as it were, 
when sinking into this dreadful letharf y 

of three long years tall me, I ask, how 

you have lived in the interval ?” 

,f Dear aunt, we learnt from the bank 
that you had obtained your money from 
Mr. Beckford in London : and the banker 
wrote to him. He replied that he would 
pay us regularly as be was 'wont to pay 
you 

“ iAhl thank God I” exclaimed Miss 
Stanley, evidently experiencing an inde- 
scribable relief. “Then you have not been 
without resources ? But now let me look 
at yon* Louisa. Draw back the curtain 
morb* still— stand with your face so 
that ths light may fell npon it. There— 
that is Wish l And now I feel 

H-7 


my sight improving 1 can see you as 

plainly as I was wont. What a charming 
girl you have grown ! Let me reflect ! You 
are twenty. Yes, you are a sweet girl ; 
and, God in His mercy be thanked, there is 
the same unmistakable innocence in your 
looks — the same purity, and chastity, and 
candour upon your brow 1 Come and 
embrace me, sweet girl — come to my arms : 
for again I thank God that I awake to find 
you all that I could wish. 

Louisa kissed her aunt with enthusiastic, 
devotion : and for some time they spoke 
not but gazed upon each other in deep and 
fervid thankfulness for what might be 
termed a blessed restoration. 

“ But now,” said the aunt, at length 
breaking silence once more, “ tell me 
what meant that dreadful screaming. Eor 
I recollect what it was that must have 
startled me from my stupendous lethargy. 
And, ah 1 was there not some man here ?” 

“A villain who found bis way to my 
chamber,” replied Louisa. 

u But who was he?” asked Miss Stanley. 

“ You would scarcely believe it, aunt,” 
replied the young maiden ; “ but it is 
nevertheless true. That man is the Rev, 
Bernard Audley, one of the Minor Canons.* 
11 Heavens ! is this possible ?” exclaim- 
ed Miss Stanley, her countenance express- 
ing some other feeling besides indignation 
on her niece’s account. “ Bernard Audley ! 
and be in this neighbourhood ?” 

“ Yes, dear aunt — he is a Minor Canon 
of the Cathedral,” responded Louisa; 
“ and was appointed about eighteen months 
ago. But do you know him ? why do you 
gaze upon me in this manner? do you 
think I am deceiving you ? Heavens ( I 
am incapable ” 

“ Hush, dear Louisa ! not for a moment 
do I doubt your word. But I am astonish- 
ed ; for that name is indeed full well — too 
well known to me ! Bernard Audley is a 
villain of the blackest dye.” 

“ And I, dear aunt, have been mote 
than onca the object of his persecutions,” 
Louisa observed. “ On the first occasion 
— it was in the Dane John — he accosted 
me and was very rude ; but I was rescued 
from bis impertinent molestation by a 
young gentleman — a very excellent young 
gentleman — Clara has made all inquiries 
concerning him, and has ascertained that 
he is of the highest character— — 

“ Ah ! I understand,” said 'Miss Stanley, 
whose sight was now strong enough to 
enable her to observe the tell-tale blush 
upon Louis’s cheeks. “You love hhfi? 
Well, my dear girl; if he be indeed* all that 
you J represent* v and you have ; ascertained 
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that be is so, there is no harm in a virtu- 
ous attachment. 

"Ah I my dearest aunt, when you come 
to know Jocelyn Loftus, you will welcome 
him most kindly !” said Louisa, again 
embracing Miss Stanley. “ He will b6 here 
in a few days — I had a letter from him this 
morning, dated from Geneva. It is a very, 
very sad business which has detained him 
there ; but it was to be all over yesterday 
and then he was to leave at once for 

England . His name is not Jocelyn Loftus 

»» 

“ Heavens, what do you tell me ?” asked 
Miss Stanley, all her confidence damped, 
and naturally so, by this announcement, 
artlessly and ingenuously though it was 
made. 

" There is nothing to fear, aunt,” con- 
tinued the young damsel “ Through no 
unworthy motive has Jocelyn Loftus taken 
this name \ and he would have given me 
all requisite explanations when he was last 
in England, but he said he would rather 
postpone them till the eve of our marriage, 
when he would reveal everything. They 
are family circumstances which have made 
him adopt a feigned name, and I, having 
the fullest confidence and placing the ut- 
most reliance in him, cheerfully consented 
to wait bis own good will and pleasure for 
those explanations. To-morrow, dear 
aunt, I will show you ail his letters ; and 
then you shall judge for yourself what his 
character and disposition really are.” 

“ And how long have you known him ?” 
asked Miss Stanley, reassured once more 
by the frankness with which her niece 
Spoke and the confidence in which she 
referred to her lover’s letters. 

u A year. — very nearly,” replied Louisa : 
then casting down her eyes bashfully, and 
with a blush again mantling upon her 
countenance, she said, “ We should have 
been married some time ago ; and then it 
wasf his intention to have you conveyed in 
a carriage, built expressly for the purpose, 
to our future home—a beautiful mansion 
which he possesses in Northumberland ; 
for believe me, my dear aunt, that Jocelyn 
—as we‘ must of course still call him for 
the present— has ever spoken of you with 
the kindest interest ; and when we have 
been talking over our future plans, your 
welfare and comforts have entered largely 
into the arrangements thus laid down.” 

“I am delighted, my dear Louisa,” 
observed Miss Stanley, “ to hear all that 
you are 'telling me. Yes — I see that this 
yOung gebtlemfem must be honourable and 
W;eU*inte»tioned ; and I have now no 
dol|||*e will give satisfactory explanations 


for the adoption of a fictitious name. 
Perhaps he may even turn out to be some 
one of a more elevated rank than you 
suppose.” 

“ Clara has hinted something to this 
effect in one of her recent letters,” said 
Louisa; “ but I never suffer that idea to 
dwell in my mind . I do not wish him to 
be more than he appears : at all events, if 
be were a Prince I should pot love him 
more than I do. And now, my dear aunt, 
I sfconld mention to you that the business 
which has taken him to the Continent is in 
itself of a nature to win your esteem— 
although it has been connected with some 
dreadful adventures and Louisa shuds 
dered visibly as she spoke. “ But it wa- 
not his fault ” 

“Explain yourself, my dear child,” said 
Miss Stanley. “Do not fear of exciting 
me too much. I feel strong in body and 
intellect to a surprising extent, considering 
all things.” 

“Jocelyn Loftus,” resumed Louisa, 
“ went abroad for the purpose of defeating 
a dreadful conspiracy which was devised 
against the Princess of Wales* and in 
which certain young ladies named Owen 

“Ah! Owen?” repeated Miss Stanley. 
“ Tell me their Christian names ?” she 
inquired eagerly. 

“ Agatha— Emma ” 

“ Enough ! — it is they I” ejaculated the 
aunt. 

“What l you know them? yon have 
heard of them ?” cried Louisa. “ This is 
most strange. You knew Mr. Audley’s 
name : you now know these. But perhaps 
you will be astonished when I tell you that 
Mary Owen, the youngest of the four 
sisters— and oh! so different from the 
rest — has been an inmate of this cottage 
for the last ten or eleven months — — 
“Then do you know who she is?” 
asked Miss Satanley in astonishment. 

“ Yes— the daughter of Mrs* Owen who 
has hitherto dwelt at Richmond near 
London, but who is now in Canterbury 
and has been here the greatest portion of 
this day.” 

“ Louisa, you astound me l Did she tell 
you anything particular ?” 

'* No — nothing ” was the response* 

“ She is very unhappy, and has taken Maty 
away with her. One of he* daughters— 
Emma— was murdered at Geneva; Agatha 
and Julia have gone mad — 

“Oh ! these are. indeed frightful things!” 
exclaimed Miss Stanley with a cold: Shud* 
der, and the tears trickled down her 
cheeks ; then after a lung pause, aha said ; 
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41 Has Mrs, Owen left Canterbury? will 
she come to see you again ?” 

“Yes — she will not quit England for 
two or three days. But hark ! I hear foot- 
steps on the stairs,” exclaimed Louisa, mo- 
mentarily frightened by the sound: for she 
feared lest it should be the Minor Canon 
returning : but all in a moment recollecting 
that the servant had gone out, she said, 
“It is Mary ” (alluding to the domestic) 
“ come back. She has been to escort Mrs. 
Owen and her daughter to the Hotel.” 

It will be impossible to describe the 
mingled astonishment and joy with which 
the faithful servant received the intelligence 
that Miss Stanley had in so marvellous a 
manner shaken off the spell of paralysis and 
regained possession alike of her physical 
powers and her mental energies. But when 
she heard the adventure which had led to 
this sudden and almost miraculous recovery, 
the indignation she experienced that such 
an outrage should have been offered to 
Louisa was succeaded by a feeling of enthu- 
siastic joy, as she exclaimed, “ Well, Miss, 
after ail we have to a certain extent to thank 
that wicked clergyman for his intrusion, 
since you have escaped unharmed, and 
your aunt has been revived by the occur- 
rence.” 

Then the faithful servant was admitted 
into the chamber ; and with tears did she 
offer her congratulations to Miss Stanley 
for what had taken place. 

“My dear Louisa,*’ said the aunt, “you 
must now retire to rest, Mary will remain 
with me for the night. Nay, but I insist 
upon it 1 You can arise early in the morn- 
ing and come to me again : for wa have 
still mahy things to talk about— and 
though my curiosity is keenly excited to 
question you on several points, so that 
from your lips I may learn all that has 
happened, even to the minutest details, 
during this long blank in my existence, yet 
ihust I restrain that curiosity until the 
morrow. I know that I ought not to yield 
to exciting influences. Indeed, I experi- 
ence some fatigue already. Therefore, 
leaiva me, dearest Louisa: I think that 
X shall soon go to sleep/' 

The young maiden acordingly embraced 
her aunt, and then retired to rest in ano- 
ther chamber. 


CHAPTER CLXXXVIir. 

APPBEHENSIO N AND SUSPICIONS* 

Tha opening flowers were giviug forth 
their perfume to the freshness of the morn- 
ing air — and the churches in tha cathedral- 

city were proclaiming the hour of six 

when Louisa Stanley, having risen and 
performed the avocations of the toilet, 
noiselessly entered the chamber where her 
aunt now lay. She met the maid-servant 
who was coming out at the moment, and 
she saw by that faithful domestic's counte- 
nance that there was everything still to 
hope in respect to the invalid, and that no 
relapse had taken place. The aunt had 
passed a good night, and was now awake. 
She accordingly welcomed her niece with a 
most affectionate interest, and bidding her 
sit down by the bed-aide, said “We must 
now, dear Louisa, resume the thread of our 
discourse where it was broken off last 
night. We had been talking about Mrs. 
Owen and her daughters, you remember 
when Mary*’ (alluding to the servant- 
maid) “ came back. I did not choose, 
after you left the room, to question her 
relative to a single thing. I not only 
feared the consequences of a prolonged 
excitement, but was anxious to receive all 
explanations from your lips. Let us now 
speak of Clara/* 

“ Dear aunt/* said Louisa, producing a 
packet of letters, 11 I have brought you all 
the correspondence I have received either 
from my sister or from Jocelyn Loffcus. 
Here it is , entirely at your disposal,” 

“You are a good girl, Louisa." said Miss 
Stanley : and it is to me a source of inde- 
scribable comfort and satisfaction to find 
you thus frank, open-hearted, and in- 
genuous aS ever.” 

“Without vanity, and without egotism,” 
my dear aunt,” said Louisa, in a soft tone, 
and with genuine sincerity in her looks, 
“I can conscientiously declare that I have 
never, during your long illness, harboured a 
thought, done a deed, or taken a single 
step, which I should be ashamed for you to 
know. And now at once, before we speak 
of aught else, let me confess that I quitted 
you on one occasion — but not without the 
deep conviction and assurance that in Mary 
Owen I left an excellent substitute and 
kind guardian.” * , ,-j , 

“But whither did you go, my dear 
Louisa?” asked Miss Stanley, surprised, 
though neither alarmed nor angered, at the 
confession which her niece was ‘ now 
making. i 
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“ I went to Paris,'* replied the maiden. 

11 Indeed I was inveigled thither in a most 
ungenerous and unhandsome manner by a 
nobleman named the Marquis of Leveson ; 
and for a time I was rendered very wretch- 
ed indeed by an attempt which he made to 
induce me to believe that Jocelyn Loftus 
was not only unfaithful to me, but also a 
very bad man. Ah, my dear aunt ! I was 
very, very unhappy then. The ej Marquis 
brought me back to England ; and I was 
induced to accompany him to London. 
There he threw off the mask and endea- 
voured to treat me vilely — aided also by 
his niece, a lady so very beautiful and ssem- 
ing so good that I was at first completely 
prepossessed in her favour. Oh ! I shud- 
der when I think how nearly I was destroy- 
ed and undone by the Marquis of Leveson 
and lady Ernestina Dysart ! But heaven 
sent a kind friend to my deliverance: and 
this was done through Clara’s instrument- 
ality. Then I saw Clara, and came straight 
home again to the cottage. Clara con- 
vinced me that my suspicions relative to 
Jocelyn Loftus had been most unfounded. 
In due course he himself returned from 
Paris, where he had been kept in prison 
through the most wicked devices; and he 
then satisfied me, even if I were not previ- 
ously convinced, how cruelly he had been 
wronged by those suspicions. A letter came 
from the Princess Sophia requesting him to 
go to London : he did so — and when he 
returned ha was compelled to set off again 
for the Continent. This was six or seven 
months ago ; and there he has been ever 
Since. But, as I told you last night, he 
will be home in a day or two, having fully 
suceeded in unmasking the conspiracy 
which had been devised agninst the 
Princess of Wales. And now, my dear 
aunt, I have given you a rapid but faithful 
outline of all that concerns myself// 

“You have indeed passed through many 
and serious adventures, my dear girl,*’ 
said Miss Stanley: “but since you have 
escaped in security and safety, no cause for 
regret or sorrow remains behind. I long 
to see this Jocelyn Loftus — the correspond- 
ent as well as the champion of Princess. 
He must be a noble character ! But now tell 
me everything that concerns Clara. You 
said last night that sh8 was staying with 
gome kind friends and that she had been 
with them a year 

“ Did I not name the Beckfords?’* asked 
EtonSsa ingenuously. 

ii /®^*Beckfords!’' ejaculated Miss Stanley, 
with a Sort Of subdued scream and a con- 
vulsive start.* “ What mean you? There 
afea no such people in existence I” she cried, 


in the excitement of her feelings, and with- 
out pausing to weigh the import of her 
words. 

Louisa gazed upon her in speechless as- 
tonishment. 

“Ah l since I have thus suffered that 
revelation to escape my lips,** cried Miss 
Stanley, still fearfully excited, “I will not 
attempt to recall it/* 

“But, my dear aunt,” said Louisa, now 
recovering the power of speech, 1 every 
letter which I have received from Clara 
speaks of Mr. and Mrs. Backford. She 
is living with them — they have adopted 
her — ft ig they who have given her the 
means of supplying me with money — and 
indeed it was at their house that I aaw 
Clara when in London.” 

“What dreadful delusion is all this ?--~ 
what fearful mystery is involved herein,” 
exclaimed the aunt, actually writhing in 
her couch with the tortures of misgiving 
and suspense. “The Beckfords* house, 
you say ! But where was it ? in what 
square or street ?” 

“Oh l” returned Louisa, they removed 
some time ago from No. 20, Hanover 
Square, to No. 13, Stratton street : and it 
was at this latter place that I saw Clara. 

“ But did you see any one passing by the 
name of Beokford ?” inquired the aunt, 
still with the most fevered impatience. 

“ No : Mr. and Mrs. Beckford were pot 
in town at that moment. But there are 
Clara’s letters confirming all I tell you,” 
added Louisa, both pained and frightened 
at the strange manner of mingled incredu- 
lity, astonishment, and alarm in which her 
aunt gazed up at her. 

“Let me see them/’ cried Mrs. 
Stanley. “ Leave all this correspondence to 
me. Draw back the window-curtain 
a little. There — that will do I And now 
go down, my dear child, and see about the 
breakfast. Come up to me again presently. 
But do not be alarmed, dear Louisa at any- 
thing I may have said. I kown that you 
are artless, ingenuous, and good. There is 
innocence in all your looks — * — '* 

“Oh ! tell me, my dear aunt,” exclaimed 
the young maiden, the tears gushing forth 
upon her long lashes, — “tell me whether 
you apprehend any harm relative to 
Clara: — for I know not how it iff, but 
your words have excited dreadful mis- 
givings in my mind l 

“My dear girl, I dare not conceal from 
you the fact that there is some mystery 
which must be cleared up,” said her atmA 
in a solemn voice. f, I am bow} 1 Shared — I 
cannot understand it — — ” * 
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"But you said there were no such per- 
sons as Mr. and Mrs. Beckford? 
exclaimed Louisa, hurriedly 

“ There was one who, for certain 
reasons, bore that nama-r-but it was not 
his real one:'’— -then after a few moments’ 
pause, Miss Stanley asked, “Has Clara ever 
mentioned to you in her letters a certain 
Sir Archibald Malvern ?” 

“Sir Archibad Malvern ?” echoed the 
young maiden. “No — Clara has never 
spoken of him .* but I read in the news- 
paper a day or two ago — for I sometimes 
borrow a newspaper from the circulating 
library — especially since those dreadful 
things occurred at Geneva — • — " 

“But what were you going to tell me?” 
interrupted the aunt impatiently. ’* You 

read in the newspaper ” 

That a certain Sir Archibald Malvern, 
whose mysterious disappearance had for 
more than a year past caused the greatest 
affliction to his son and to his numerous 

friends, had been found ” 

“Alive?” asked Miss Stanley, with 
almost a wild quickness. 

“No — ’his remains were discovered in 
some suburban villa — near London,” 
responded Louisa ; “and they were interred 
siccordingly. The paragraph was very 
brief ; and I have given you the substance 
of it.” 

“ What you now tell me,” observed the 
mnt, “increases the mystery relative to 
3iara. Ah ! I see you are surprised at this 
intimation that the death of Sir Archibald 
Malvern, or even the bare mention of his 
name, can have aught to do with the 
□natters of which we are speaking : but the 
ramificatons of all these mysteries— for 
Jbey are many, and they are deep,” added 
Miss Stanley emphatically, — “ are so 

strangely interwoven ” 

“ Oh! you terrify me, my deir aunt i” 
said Louisa. “Can any harm have hap- 
pened to Clara ?’* — then, as a sudden 
reminiscence struck her, she went on to 
Jay, “ I do indeed know that London is a 
very dangerous place, and that amongst 
ill classes, but especially the highest, there 
ite great numbers of bad and profligate 
people. That Lady Brnestina Dysarb, the 
Mhr^tds of Leveson’s niece, of whom I 
apoke just now, was led to tell me— I 
know not in what strange mood at the 
bime-^many strange things about the pro- 
fligacy xii the fashionable world ; and she 
Bflpeoia% -quoted as an instance a certain 
selebratod Beauty named Yenetia Trelaw- 
ney, who By her arts and wiles had raised 
htiimM to the peerage. Having married a 
gentleman Sackville, she and her 


husband — Lord and Lady Sackville — dwell 
at Carlton House ; and she is the great 
favourite of the Prince Regent.” 

“ But what, my dear Louisa,” inter- 
rupted Miss Stanley, “has all this to do 
with the topics of our discourse ?” 

“ Nothing — except that all that I heard 
concerning this Yenetia Trelawney — or 
rather Lady Sackville,” rejoined Louisa,” 
has for some reason or another — I cannot 
define what — made a considerable impres- 
sion on my mind, and has often intruded 
itself upon my thoughts. Perhaps it was 
because the wicked example of this Lady 
Sackville made me fear for my beloved 
sister Clara, placed as she is in a metropo- 
lis abounding with such temptations and 
she herself being of such a rare beauty. 
For you know not, dear aunt, how 
wonderfully Clara has improved ! When I 
saw her seven on eight months ago in 
London — although only after a separation 
of a like interval — I was struck by that 
improvement. Ah ! I felt so proud of her: 
for there is really something grand and 
imposing in Clara’s looks : she had become 
quite the polished lady— And, Ob: 1 * 
exclaimed ths artless young maiden, her 
thoughts in their excitement thus rapidly 
ranging from one topic to another — “what 
pleasure shall I have in writing to her to- 
day, to inform her of your recovery and 
beseech her to return home at once to see 
you. And she too will be so overjoyed ; 
for you will perceive by bar letters what 
affectionate mention she always makes of 
you.” 

“Leave me then, dear child,” said Miss 
Stanley, “to the perusal of the letters : and 
when you come up again in an hour or so, 
we shall perhaps have some farther con- 
versation upon these serious topics.” 

Louisa accordingly quitted the chamber 
and descended to the parlour where the 
table was already spread for breakfast. It 
was now past eight o’clock ; and the 
young maiden plaoed upon a tray the 
requisite refreshments for her aunt, and 
sent them up by the servant. She her- 
self left the morning meal untasted : her 
heart was filled with a variety of con- 
flicting emotions. She had every reason 
for satisfaction in her aunt’s recovery and 
in the prospects of her lover’s speedy 
return to England : but on the other hand 
she experienced certain misgivings and 
uneasy suspicions in consequence of what 
Miss Stanley had said relative to Clara and 
the Beckfords. Perhaps, the reader will ask 
what course she intended to take with 
regard to the Rev. Bernard Audley, and 
whether aim purposed to pass over his vile 
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conduct in silence ? This subject likewise 
entered into the maiden’s thoughts ; but 
as Jocelyn Loftus would so soon return to 
England, she resolved to let the matter 
stand over until she saw him. 

Issuing forth from the parlour, where 
the untasted meal remained upon the 
table, she rambled in the garden. At 
nine o’clock she sent the servant up to 
inquire whether her aunt was yet pre- 
pared to receive her ,* and the reply brought 
back was that Miss Stanley had not been 
able as yet to go entirely through the 
correspondence. Louisa accordingly re- 
mained walking in the garden; and thus 
nearly another hour passed away. The 
postman now made his appearance with a 
letter ; and Louisa* on receiving it, at once 
recognized the writing of her sister Clara. 
Tearing it open, she read the following 
lines : — 

“ London, Tuesday Evening. 

“July 19th, 1815. 

" I take up my pen, dearest Louisa, to 
write you a few hurried words that you 
may be prepared to see me to-morrow — 
Wednesday. I shall leave London at about 
nine o’clock, and shall be in Canterbury by 
three in the afternoon. Shortly after that 
hour you may expect to see me. A cir- 
cumstance has occurred — a secret indeed 
has come to my knowledge, intimately con- 
cerning us both. It is, in short, the 
secret of our birth, relative to which there 
are many strange things that we never 
knew before. I tell you this much in 
order that you may be prepared for the re- 
velation I have to make. I shall not come 
alone. Sir Valentine Malvern, from whose 
lips I myself have learnt that solemn 
secret, will accompany me. 

H But this is not all, dear Louisa. I shall 
avail myself of the same opportunity to 
make known certain matters connected 
vrtth, myself ; and here, likewise in order 
to prepare you for this intelligence and to 
guard you against the too sudden effects of 
a surprise, I mtst at once inform you that 
I am married. Yes — I am married ; and 
the alliance is one which in a worldly point 
of view may be proclaimed with pride. It 
is not however Sir Valentine Malvern who 
is my husband ; nor indeed will my hus- 
band accompany me upon the present 
occasion. But I can Say no more now — 
safve and except that I hope to find our 
beloved aunt as well as under circumstance 
aba possibly can be. 

Vi* Ten thousand kisses, dearest Louisa 
from 1 ,f \ ’ . *, 

f Your affectionate sister, 

l, CljAIfc4u” 


Louisa was overjoyed at that receipt 
of this letter ; and the moment she had 
rapidly scanned its contents, without 
waiting to reflect upon them she flew light 
as the fawn up to the chamber where her 
aunt lay, — exclaiming, “ Glara is coming 
home to-day ! She will be here between 
three and four this afternoon 1 She is 
married too — and the alliance is an excel- 
lent one I" 

The aunt, whose countenance wore a 
look of the utmost seriousness and indeed 
affliction at the moment when Louisa thus 
burst into her presence, had started up in 
the couch with wonder and excitement as 
the young damsel gave rapid vent to those 
ejaculations. Then taking the letter from 
Louisa’s hand, Mias Stanley hurriedly 
perused its contents: and sinking upon 
her pillow, she murmured, “Thank God ! 
whatever may have happened, Glara is 
married !” 

Louisa did not notice that these words 
were spoken with a feeling of relief pro- 
duced by the letter : for the young lady 
was too overjoyed by the prospect of 
embracing her sister to have eyes or ears 
for any other subject. 

“ Are you not glad, aunt, that Clara is 
coming !” she inquired : u and are you not 
well pleased that she is married so 
happily?” 

“Iam indeed well pleased,” answered 
Miss Stanley, as she flung a look upon 
the letters with which the coverlid of the 
bed was strown : for the perusal of those 
letters had filled the worthy woman’s 
mind with the sorest alarm, not merely 
respecting the welfare, but the integrity, 
truthfulness, and honour of her elder niece 
Glara. 

“ But what secret is it that she has to 
reveal?” exclaimed Louisa: M and relative 
to our birth too ! Surely, dear aunt* you 
are well acquainted with all that ? I never 
thought there was any mystery at all con- 
nected with it. Was not our dear father 
your brother? — was he not killed in battle 
during the Blemish campaigns? — and did 
not his loss break our poor mother’s 
heart ?” 

Let us not say another word upon this 
topic now,” interrupted the aunt. * M Nor 
indeed will we at present renew our eon* 
versabion upon any topic on which we 
have previously spoken. I am heartily, glad 
that Clara is coming : for all mysteries^- 
such as they are and whatever they may 
be-r-shall and must now be cleared * np. 
Heaven be thanked that Glara i* married I’ 1 
added Hi as Stanley* thus t^inr 
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Verbal expression to the relief her mind 
had experienced on her elder niece’s 
account. 


CHAPTER CLXXXIX. 
clA&a. 

It will be recollected that Lilian Halkin 
had promised Mrs. Owen to call upon her 
at the Fountain Hotel : and it was accord- 
ingly about two o’clock on the day of 
which we are writing that the former 
proceeded to that establishment and was 
introduced into the room where her sister 
and Mary were seated. Immediately upon* 
making her appearance, Lilian raised the 
dark veil which she was accustomed to 
wear over her countenance ; and walking 
straight up to Mary, took her by the band 
— looked steadfastly at her— and then said 
abruptly, but in the soft mild tone which 
habitually characterised her voice, “ Inno- 
oence is written in your features, my dear 
girl ! For heaven’s sake retain such a 
goodly imprint for ever 1” 

Embrace your aunt, Mary,” said Mrs. 
Owen t then as the young girl threw her- 
self into Lilian’s arms, the mother 
continued to observe, "Mary knows that 
you are my sister — knows also that the 
bedridden invalid on whom she has so often 
tended, is her aunt likewise — and that the 
charming Louisa who give her an asylum 
is her cousin.” 

" Ah ! then you have given your 
daughter certain explanations?” said Lilian, 
turning to Mrs. Owen after having 
affectionately embraced Mary. 

“ Yes, certain explanations rejoined 
Mrs. Owen with marked emphasis as 
mtieh as to imply that those explanations 
were limited. 11 Now, dear Mary, you can 
retire to your own chamber fori the 
present : your aunt and I have much to 
talk about — and presently we shall go to* 
t gather to the cottage to see our poor sister. 

* W,e shall not ask you to accompany us on 
this * occasion ; but in the evening it is 
probable that we will either come back and 
conduct you thither, or else get Louisa to 
sent up the servant to fetch you.” 

tf Oht pray do not disappoint me,” 
excli&sjed Mary*. “I Jong to call Louisa by 
themdearing nameof cousin'" 

see her again to-day, my 
Owen. 

Mary then withdrew from the apart- 

^ one 


“It appears then,” said Lilian, 41 that 
you have decided upon making yourseli 
known to Louisa?” 

“Yes — I passed all the afternoon and 
evening in her company after you and 
I separated in the Dane John: and her con- 
duct was most kind and cordial towards 
me. Indeed, she is an excellent-hearted girl, 
and evidently believes that the cruel 
misfortunes I have experienced in respect 
to my three eldest daughters, are an ample 
chatisemenfc for all that I have done. And 
such indeod I felt it : for the infliction is 
great and terrible !” 

The two sisters then sat down together 
and conversed for a long time upon many 
matters. They gave mutual explanations 
relative to various circumstances which 
before were only partially known to each 
other, and which intimately concerned 
themselves. But as we shall presently 
have to combine the histories of the four 
sisters — Lydia, Anne, Melissa, and Lilian 
Halkin — all in one narrative, it is not here 
necessary to anticipate any portion thereof. 
Suffice it to say that in sincere penitence 
for the past did these two sisters mingle 
their tears together ; and their explanations 
being over, they decided upon at once re- 
pairing to the cottage, in order to make 
known their relationship to Louisa, and 
also to see their invalid sister, whose 
restoration to consciousness and compara- 
tive health they little suspected. 

Bub in paying this visit they had deemed 
it better to go alone, there being some* 
thing solemn and sacred in the proceeding, 
and they feared lest in any unguarded 
moment they might let fall from their lips 
moae than they chose the youthful Mary 
to know. Indeed, when Mrs. Owen had 
declared that she had given her daughter 
certain explanations i it was as much as to 
say that she had revealed nothing of the 
past beyond the bare fact of the relation* 
ships above announced* 

Mrs. Owen and Lilian Halkin ware pre- 
pared to issue forth, when a travelling* 
carriage and four drove into the court- 
yard of the Fountain Hotel t and the two 
ladies paused for an instant at the window! 
of the apartment to observe who should 
alight. A servant in livery leapt dowp 
5 from the box and opened the dopr pf the, 
carriage. A tall, handsome young gentle- 
man, dressed in deep black, first stepped 
out, and then assisted a lady to alight. 
This lady had a veil pvpr her face ; but as 
she descended the , Stepp of the carriage* it 
blew aside with a fudden gust of wind— 
and Mrs* Owen, patching a glimpse of the 
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splendid countenance thus revealed, ex- 
claimed, “ It is Lady Sackville !’* 

“ What ! Lady Sackville the celebrated 
Court beauty, with whose fame all England 
has rung?’* asked Lilian. 

11 The same,” replied Mrs. Owen, "But 
see how quickly she replaces her veil, as if 
she did not choose to be observed by the 
hotel-servants who are thronging about 
the carriage/’ 

“Do you know her ladyship?” asked 
Lilian. 

" Not to speak to. But I have many 
times seen her riding in her carriage in 
London. That is not her husband who is 
with her. I know Lord Sackville well by 
sight: and this is not he. Surely it 
cannot be an elopement ?” 

" Ah ! my dear sister,” said Lilian, 

” let us not suffer our thoughts to be 
diverted from our own affairs to those of 
other people. Come— it is three o’clock 

let us away to the cottage. Remember, 

we have promised poor little Mary that 
she shall see Louisa again this evening.” 

"Come then, — let us away,” said Mrs. 
Owen. 

The two sisters acordingly went forth 
together. Taking no farther notice of the 
equipage which had just arrived, they passed 
out from the court-yard of the spacious 
hotel into the street, and then took the 
shortest way to the Dane John. This 
they threaded quickly, and in a very short 
time reached the cottage. 

Louisa, who anxiously looking from the 
window of the chamber where her aunt lay 
to watch for the arrival of her sister, be- 
held Mrs. Owen, in company ypith 
another lady, likewise dressed in black ; and 
she was at once struck with the idea that 
this other lady was the one who had 
rescued her a year back from the power of 
Bernard Audley in the Cathedral Crypt. 

"Who is it?” inquired her aunt, on hear- 
ing an ejaculation drop from the young 
maiden’s lip. 

■ "Mrs. Owen, with another lady,” 
replied Louisa,” I will hasten and say 
wh&fe you have told me.” 

Thereupon she quitted the chamber ; 
and proceeding downstairs, welcomed Mrs. 
Oweu and her companion into the parlour. 
Thisu, before another word was spoken, the 
delighted girl exclaimed, " My dear aunt 
ha^iee&oVered t The paralysis has left her 
-^he hai regained the use of her limbs— 
and what % better still, the powers of her 
intellect 1 ^ whd»S -to see you immedi- 

desired ate to 


show you up before any farther explana- 
tions take place. These are her own 
words.” 

The astonishment of Mrs. Owen and 
Lilian, on hearing such startling intelli- 
gence from Louisa’s lips, may be conceived 
more easily than described ; and the tears 
gushed forth from their eyes. 

“ But how, my dear girl,” asked Mrs. 
Owen, "did this wonderful result come 
about ?” 

"First tell me, my dear madam,” asked 
Louisa, 4 * why you have not brought Mary 
with you ? I hope she is not unwell ” 

" No — I have promised that she shall 
come in the evening, if it be agreeable to 
you. But tell me about this wonderful 
occurrence.” 

“ It happened last night,” returned 
Louisa ; " almost immediately after you 
were gone. Indeed, I would have sent a 
note or a message to the Hotel to make 
you and Mary acquainted with the circum- 
stance, only I have been expecting you to 

come all the morning -and then, too, 

I have had so many other things to occupy 
my attention.” 

" But the way in which the cure was 
accomplished ?” interrupted Mrs. Owen. 

" Surely the paralysis did not subside al- 
together in a moment, and of its own 
accord ?” 

"No,” exclaimed Louisa. “It was a 
circumstance which for an instant seemed 
fraught with a terrible danger to mo — 
then suddenly checking herself, she threw 
her eyes hesitatingly and timidly upon 
Lilian ; for the impression was still in her 
mind that this lady was the indentical one 
who had saved her in the crypt and had 
brought her home on that memorable night 
in the Minor Canpn’s own carriage. 

“ You regard me as if you thought you 
knew me ?” said Lilian, in her soft, gentle 
voice. " Ah ! I know what idea is upper* 
most in your mind t Yes — we have indeed 
met before,” she continued, taking Louisa’s 
hand and surveying her with a mournful 
but tender interest. “ I have to thank you 
for the forbearance which you showed in 
compliance with that anonymous note that 
I left for you ” 

“ Ah, lady I” interrupted Louisa ; “ and 
I have to thank you tor your timely 
succour upon that occasion." 

" But about your aunt, my dear girl ?” 
Mrs. Owen again observed. 

Louisa gave no reply* but once more 
threw her looks deprecatingly and timidly 
upon Lilian. . , / 

" I bagin to understand sometfafcgr 
cried this unhappy lady; % Jigt&£j^s 
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in upon me ! Something has occurred in 

reference to him again ? Speak, Louisa 

Pardon me for addressing you thus 
familiarly : but you will presently learn 
that I have a right to do so ! Speak, I say 
— fear not — tell us ail that occurred.” 

” Since you desire me, I will do so,” said 
the youDg maiden. “Last night, Mr. 
Audley ” 

“Ahl” ejaculated Lilian. I thought 
so. But go on— go on.” 

“ Mr. Audley stole into the house — 
gained access to my chamber— — ” 

“ The villain !” muttered Lilian between 
her set teeth. 

“Do not interrupt,” hastily whisper- 
ed Mrs, Owen : then turning to Louisa, 
she said, “ proceed, dear girl.” 

*' His behaviour was most rude — most 
violent,” continued our charming heroine: 

“ but my screams accomplished that which 
the physician’s art had for three long years 
vainly attempted l God would not suffer 
me to be injured : and those cries which I 
sent forth startled my aunt from the 
stupor of lethargy — loosened her limbs 
from the bonds of paralysis —and brought 
her in time to save me I Mr. Audley fled, 
no doubt conscience-stricken ” 

11 The villain !” again muttered Lilian 
Halkin: then for an instant — but only for a 
single instant — an expression of fierce vin- 
dictiveness passed over her countenance. 

“ This is miraculous — truly wonderful 1” 
exclaimed Mrs. Owen, speaking with a 
kind of religious awe, 

“ Yes — the finger of providence is indeed 
visible therein !” observed Lilian. 

11 But you must now proceed up-stairs 
and see my aunt,” said Louisa, hastily ad- 
dressing herself to Mrs. Owen. “Inded, I 
have done wrong perhaps to detain you 
even for these few minutes in the parlour: 
for my aunt emphatically enjoined me to 
bid you walk up the moment you arrived. 
You are to go up alone : I am not to accom- 
pany you.” 

“ But you will permit this lady, who is 
my Bister,” said Mrs. Owen, “ to go with 
me?” 

“ Your sister ?” exclaimed Louisa, in 
surprise: for Mary had never mentioned to 
her that her mother had any sister living. 

“Yes — this lady is my sister,” rejoined 
Mrs. Owen. “But you will doubtless 
know more presently, my dear girl. At 
a$, events, she must accompany me.” 

Louisa offered no objection. It seemed 
to hQ$ r that Mrs. Owen knew full well 
whprt flhe ( yiras doing ; and the maiden more- 
over perceived that there was in all this 
proceeding a naystery of which she could 


form no idea, but which according to the 
hints dropped, was presently to be cleared 
up. 

Mrs. Owen and Lilian Halkin now 
quitted the .parlour and ascended to the 
bed-room where Miss Stanley lay. Louisa 
did not follow ; and the door closed im- 
mediately behind them. We need not 
penetrate into that room to describe the 
meeting of Lydia Halkin (which was Miss 
Stanley's real name) with her sisters Anne 
and Lilian : nor will we pause to describe 
all that took place between them. That 
the interview was affecting in the extrema 
may be full readily conceived : for Miss 
Stanley possessed a kind, a generous, and 
a forgiving heart-— and whatever might 
have been the errors, the faults, or the 
crimes of her two sisters, she was not 
disposed to make thorn the subject of 
reproach and anger, but of compassion and 
pardon. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, during 
which interval Louisa remained below in 
the parlour, watching from the window 
with intense anxiety for the appearance of 
her sister. Presently her aunt’s bell rang 
— the servant went up in response to the 
summons — and speedily came down again 
with the intimation that Louisa herself 
was wanted upstairs. 

The young maiden, now feeling a pro* 
sentiment that she stood upon the thresh- 
old of the revelation of a mystery, and 
with a strange fluttering at the heart, 
ascended the stairs. Upon entering the 
room, she at once saw that her aunt, Mrs. 
Owen, and Lilian had bean weeping, but 
that there was a degree of affectionate 
tenderness in their looks which showed 
that the interview had not been altogether 
without its pleasurable feeling. 

** Come near, Louisa,” said Miss Stan- 
ley: “approach, dear girl. This is the 
day for revelations and the clearing up of 
mysteries. Know then, that these are my 
sisters — therefore your aunts — and Mary 
Owen, who has so long been your com- 
panion and whom I now so anxious to be- 
hold, is your cousin 1” 

Louisa received these announcements 
with amazement ; but speedily yielding to 
the impulse of her heart, she embraced 
first Mrs. Owen and then Lilian. These 
two ladies, one after the other, folded the 
sweet maiden in the fondest clasp and 
lavished upon her the most endearing 
epithets. 

Now you can retire again, Louisa,” 
said Miss Stanley. “At a convenient 
opportunity I will explain to you cer- 
tain things connected with the past 
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which ifc becomes necessary for you to 
know. Retire, my dear child — and wait 
downstairs to receive her whom you are so 
anxiously expecting.’* 

The young maiden accordingly withdrew 
hut at the very instant she reached tin 
bottom of the stairs she heard a knock at 
the front door. The visitors, whoever 
they were, had entered the garden-gate 
and arrived thus far during the scene 
upstairs. With a wildly fluttering heart, 
Louisa opened the door ; and the next 
instant she was caught in tho arms of her 
sister. 

“ Dearest Clara !” 

“Dearest Louisa!’* 

“These were the ejaeulatious which 
sprang from their lips; and fervid, rap- 
turous, and enthusiastic were the kisses 
which they exchanged, their tears also 
mingling. Then Louisa led her sister into 
the parlour, not noticing in the fulness of 
her joy that a tall, handsome young man 
was standing upon the threshold. He, 
however, followed the two sisters into the 
parlour; and with tears also in his eyes 
did he behold them embrace again and 
again. 

“ Oh 1 my beloved Clara, you have come 
home at last,** murmurad Louisa in a 
broken voice ; “ and I am so happy ! I 

received your fond letter Ah i and I 

have such good news for you ” 

Then she suddenly stopped short, as 
she observed the tall young gentleman 
Who was standing near. 

“Louisa, my dear sister,” said Clara, 
taking her hand and leading her towards 
him, — ‘ this is Sir Valentine Malvern, 
whom I mentioned in my letter. Although 
until this moment a stranger to you, yet 
when you learn the secret which I am 
come thus abruptly to breathe in your 
ears ; you will receive him not merely with 
the kindest welcome, but with such feel- 
ings as a sister may experience towards a 
brother I” 

" 0 Clara ! what mean you ?” asked 
Louisa, bewildered by her sister’s words, 
and wondering whether they had already 
expressed her actual meaning in that allu- 
sion to sister and brother. “Our dear 
aunt was strangely affected when speaking 
of the late Sir Archibald Malvern — — ” 
Louisa — our aunt— -speaking ?** echoed 
Clara, now in her turn contemplating her 
sister with the wildest astonishment, 

“ Yes, dear Clara, it is indeed all true,” 
said the young maiden. “ Last night our 
beloved aunt was released most miracu- 
lou|l ) y~ r most proyidentially~-from the spell 
m * * { , 


“Obi what do I hear?” exclaimed 
Clara, flinging upon Louisa a strange look 
of mingled incredulity and terror. “ Our 
aunt restored to consciousness ? Ah ! 
Valentine,” she observed, abruptly turn- 
ing towards the baronet, “ how can I ever 
look that beloved relative in the face and 
tell her everything that has happened ?” 

“Clara, Clara!” almost shrieked forth 
Louisa : " what is it that you say ? Recall 
tho3e dreadful words which have struck 
terror to my heart I Oh, you cannot have 
done wrong ! No, no — it is impossible !” 

At this instant the door of the parlour 
was thrown open ; and Mrs. Owen, accom- 
panied by Lilian — having darted down- 
stairs on hearing that half-scream from 
Louisa’s lips — rushed into the room. 

“ Heavens ! Lady Sackvills 1” exclaimed 
Mrs. Owen, in a voice of thrilling surprise. 

“Lady Sack villa !” echoed Louisa, 
wildly : then fixing her eyes for a moment 
upon her sister, she shrieked forth, “ 0 
God, I understand it all!” — and sank down 
senseless on the floor. 


CHAPTER CXC. 

THE MYSTERIES OE THE EAST. 

HERE we must interrupt the regular 
course of our narrative to chronicle certain 
events necessary to the elucidation of the 
mysteries belonging to the past. 

Some four-and-twenty years previous to 
the period of which we have been writing, 
there was a family consisting of four 
sisters, named Halkin, residing at a short 
distance from the Cathedral-city of Ro- 
chester. Their Christian names were Lydia, 
Anne, Melissa, and Lilian. They had been 
left orphans at a somewhat early age, with- 
a mod era to income derived from an annuity' 
purchased in the stock of some public com- 
pany. Lydia, the eldest/was the only one> 
of the four that had no claim to the pos- 
session of beauty : but in compensation 
for this absence of personal charms sho 
possessed an amiable heart, an excellent 
disposition, r and the purest principles of 
rectitudo and virtue. Her three sisters — * 
Anne, Melissa, Lilian* — were endowed with 
a rare loveliness ; but on the other hand 
they were wanting in sound moral stamina# 
They had been well educated and genteelly 
brought up ; and their accomplishments as 
well as their polished breeding qualified 
them all to move hr the beet Society# 
The extraordinary beauty of Anno, 
andi Lilian, might also have - 
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in the hope of forming good matrimonial 
alliances ; but the giddy flirtations into 
which they were led with some young 
officers in garrison at Chatham (which 
town joins Rachester) materially damaged 
their character for prudence and propriety, 
and not only caused them to be spoken 
lightly of by many of their acquaintances, 
but also to be excluded from the parties 
given by those families whom they had 
been accustomed to visit. Lydia, the 
eldest sister, beheld these results with 
anguish and foreboding, and earnestly re- 
monstrated against the thoughtless course 
which Anne, Melissa, and even the young 
Lilian (then only fifteen) had pursued. 
But they treated her well-meant advice 
with the most unbecoming levity, and 
affected to regard the opinion of the world 
with extreme indifference. 

The consequences were precisely those 
which might have been anticipated. The 
three giddy girls— more thoughtless than 
positively depraved, and not yet unchaste 
— were in their hearts sadly mortified at 
being actually cut by their former friends, 
and finding that their respectability was 
gone. The transition from this state of 
feeling to that of recklessness was easy 
and rapid. Anne, the eldest of the 
three foolish young women, began to rea- 
son with herself that she was now past 
twenty— that all her prospects of forming 
a good marriage were plasted— and that 
any change in her condition could scarcely 
be of a very flattering nature. That is to 
say, she might become a tradesman's wife, 
or the mistress of a gentleman. The for- 
mer proposal was submitted to her beauty 
to think deeply of her damaged reputation: 
and the latter offer was made to her by a 
gentleman named Owen, who was staying 
in Rochester at the time, and was much 
smitten with her charms. Mr. Owen was 
not very well off ; but he was remarkably 
handsome, and was related to the Leveson 
family : he was likewise most impassioned 
in his suit. Anne was glowing and volup- 
tuous in temperament; and she accordingly 
fled from her home and accepted the 
protection of Mr* Owen. 

This was a sad blow for the pure- 
minded and virtuous Lydia ; but 
Melissa and Lilian openly declared 
that they thought their sister Anne 
had, acted quite right. Lydia remon- 
s&rajfeed with them observing that with 
such ideas in theih minds, they themselves 
were preparing the way for their own 
ruin; aha in her heart she deeply feared 
that Anns*s example outweighed in its 
evil effects the good influences of her own 


advice and conduct* Soon after Anne’s 
elopement with Mr. Owen, a young gentle- 
man, passing by the name of Beckford 
— exceedingly handsome, and not more 
than twenty-two or twenty-three years 
of age— came to pass a few weeks at 
Rochester. He lived in the most quiet 
manner, brought no letters of introduction 
with him to any of the families in the city 
or neighbourhood, and did not appear to 
seek acquaintances. Yes he was evidently 
well off ; for he was attended by his valet 
and groom — had a couple of horses— and 
passed the greater portion of his time 
in riding about the country. During one 
of these equestrian jaunts he fell in with 
Melissa, as she was rambling out alone. 
We will not pause to say upon what pre- 
text he addressed her: suffice it to observe, 
that being smitten with her beauty, he 
did address her — and she displayed but 
little prudery on being accosted by so 
handsome a young man. Before he well 
knew who she was, or that she belonged 
to a family not over-etlebrafced for pru- 
dence or propriety, and one member of 
which had already eloped with a paramour, 
he fell so deeply in love with Melissa that 
he offered her marriage. This proposal 
she was by no means likely to reject — 
especially as she herself reciprocated that 
passion with an equal degree of fervour. 
They were accustomed to meet in the 
Secluded walks and lanes in the vicinage 
of the Cathedral-city ; and as Mr. Beck- 
ford (as ha called himself) knew no one 
in those parts to tell him anything about 
the Halkin family — and indeed, as ha kept 
this little love affair entirely to himself — 
he continued wooing with every appearance 
of honourable intention, where in reality 
he might at first have achieved a conquest 
upon much easier terms. 

W e have said that Melissa soon learnt 
to love him fondly : and this was the 
case. She adored him with all an impas- 
sioned woman’s glowing affection; and she 
soon began to contemplate with pride 
and hopefulness the time when she was 
to become his wife. So vehement were 
his protestations, that in the midst of 
this glow of passion she still ratained 
her chastity; and by thus repelling stioh 
advances as he made to possess her she 
confirmed his belief that she was a young 
lady who must be wooed as a wife to be 
won at all. Thus went on this love-affair 
for some months; and at length Mr. Beck- 
ford told her that the reasons which had 
compelled him to remain in seclusion at 
Rochester had ceased to exist. Indeed it 
was a Chancery fcuifc in which he had been 
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engaged, whieh in its multifarious ramifi- 
cations had threatened him with arrest 
for what is termed “contempt of court,” 
but the fault in the proeeediugs having 
been amendsd, the suit terminated in his 
favour, putting him in possession of some 
property. 

Such was the tale he told; and it was 
the true one. But he did not add, as he 
ought to have done, that the name of 
Beekford was a fictitious one, which he 
had temporarily assumed the better to 
avoid the inimical process of the Chancery 
Court. 

He was now, then, about to leave 
Rochester; and he told some story as a 
reason for wishing that his marriage with 
Melissa should take place under circum- 
stances of the strictest privacy. No matter 
now what the story might have been: it 
was one of those which false gallants 
under such circumstances have but little 
difficulty in devising; and so specious 
was it, that Melissa believed it. She 
communicated the circumstances to her 
sisters Lydia and Lilian. The former was 
at once suspicious, and recommended 
searching inquiries; the latter, naturally 
credulous to a degree: supported all 
Melissa’s hopes and arguments that every- 
thing was straightforward. Even Lydia 
herself was somewhat if not entirely 
disarmed of her misgivings, when Mr. 
Beekford was duly introduced at the house 
ana proposed that the marriage should 
take place there, but under circumstances 
of great privacy. This was agreed to, — 
Mr. Beekford undertaking to obtain 
the special license and bring the clergyman 
with him at the appointed hour. All 
these arrangements were duly carried 
out. Mr. Beekford came punctually to the 
moment with^ a post-chaise, and accom- 
panied by the reverend gentleman who 
was to perform the ceremony. The 
Special license was also produced — Lydia 
and Lilian acted as bridesmaids— the rites 
were solemnized — and the happy Melissa 
was saluted by her sisters as Mrs . B reek- 
ford. She and her husband then entered 
the postchaise, and were whirled away to 
London. 

On arriving in the metropolis, Melissa 
was introduced to a handsome house in a 
beautiful suburban region : and there was 
she installed as its mistress. But in a few 
days Mr. Backford urged the motives 
whi^h he had before given on behalf of the 
private marriage, as the reasons why he 
could pot dwell altogether with her for the 
present. “He had a very particular and 
oH father to conciliate, who 


would cut him off with a shilling if he 
knew of this marriage.” Melissa, loving 
devotedly, and not wishing to see her 
husband frustrated in what he represented 
as his “brilliant prospects,” consented to 
all the arrangements he suggested ; and ha 
accordingly seldom spent the night at the 
house, although scarcely a day passed 
without bis calling and staying several 
hours with her. Such was the influence he 
obtained over Melissa that he persuaded 
her to keep these circumstances secret from 
her sisters at Rochester when she wrote 
to them ; and she did so. In due course the 
birth of a daughter, whom she christened 
Clara, gave bar the occupations of a 
mother, and thus agreeably filled up the 
intervals when Mr, Beekford was absent. 

Here we must interrupt that portion of 
the narrative which regards Melissa, in 
order to speak of Lilian. This beautiful 
but by no means steady- minded young 
creature remained with her sister Lydia at 
the dwelling near Rochester ; and she also 
fell in with a handsome young gentleman 
who became enamoured of her charms. 
This admirer was named Bernard Audley : 
he was connected with the aristocracy, 
had been edueaded at Cambridge, and 
was shortly to be ordained for the Church. 
Lilian stood more than her other sisters 
had done in terror of Lydia; and Lydia 
herself, feeling a sort of maternal responsi- 
bility towards Lilian, who was youngest, 
kept as jealous a watch as possible over 
the young damsel. Nevertheless Lilian 
confciived to meet her lover in secret. He 
offered marriage, and she believed; but 
having less command over her passions 
than Melissa, she had not the moral 
strength to resist the overtures of Bernard 
Audley, and her virtue was accordingly 
surrendered to his keeping. He devised 
a well-concocted tale to account for his 
delay in making her his own — 
alleging that he was scarcely yet 
of age, entirely dependent upon his friends, 
and picturing naught but ruin for himself 
and utter poverty for both if he at present 
made Lilian his wife. The credulous girl 
believed implicitly all he told her : but 
when she found herself in a way to become 
a mother, she grew earnest in her entrea- 
ties that he would espouse her at any risk. 
Still he procrastinated the fulfilment of 
his solemn promise ; and Lilian’s situation 
grew day by day less tolerable and foore 
desperate. 

At length her sister Lydia began to 
suspect that something was wroug-tbongh 
she was very far from conjecturing that 
matters were so bad as they re*Uy'W6f& She 
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had a serious conversation with Lilian; and 
the latter, in her ntter despair, displayed a 
spirit which led to some little altercation. 
To fly into a passion and assume a proud and 
independent bearing, was the last resource 
of a young woman taken to task by an 
elder sister and dreading to be taxed with 
what was really the truth. It was not 
therefore the kind-hearted Lydia’s fault 
that this quarrel took place: she said and 
did everything conciliatory — hut though 
all the while displaying so rebellious a 
spirit, Lilian had not the real courage to 
throw herself into Lydia’s arms and reveal 
the truth. At the next interview with 
Bernard Audley she gave way to her 
feelings to such an extent that he grew 
frightened ; and when she besought him to 
take her away with him to some distant 
part, even if be could not make her his 
wife at the moment, he yielded to her 
demand. She fled with him — and Lydia, 
the eldest sister, was now left alone in her 
cheerless and forsaken abode. She would 
have followed Lilian, but could obtain no 
clue concerning her. She went to London 
and communicated the sad intelligence to 
Melissa, who was much affected. She 
likewise found out where her sister Anne 
was living with Mr. Owen; and to her also 
did she tell the tale. But Mrs. Owen 
(as she was styled) related it with 
characteristic lightness, saying that she 
had no doubt Lilian had consulted her own 
happiness in the course she had adopted. 
Poor Lydia, well nigh broken-hearted, 
returned to her forlorn dwelling near 
Rochester, to brood over her sorrows in 
secrecy and solitude. 

Meanwhile Lilian had fled away with 
Bernard Audley. They were but mere 
girl and boy, neither of them being 
twenty-one at the time. The young man 
had a tolerable allowance from his parents; 
but he was naturally extravagant as well 
as heartless and unprincipled; and his 
passion for Lilian soon cooling, he found 
her a burthen. They travelled about 
from one fashionable watering place to 
another, until the time arrived for Lilian 
to become a mother: and then she gave 
birth to a male child. Scarcely was she 
recovered from her confinement, when her 
unscrupulous seducer proposed without 
much circumlocution that they should 
make away with their innocent offspring, 
as it was a sore burthen upon them 1 She 
could scarcely believe her ears; and when 
he saw f that she regarded him with 
indescribable horror he affected to burn it 
off by declaring that he did but say so in 
jest and in order to try her. Shortly 


afterwards ha abandoned her suddenly, 
leaving her utterly penniless and in debt 
at the lodging where they had been staying. 
Her anguish exceeded all powers of 
description — delirium fastened upon her 
brain — and in a paroxysm of frenzy, 

when utterly irresponsible for her actions, 
the unhappy creature but too faithfully 
followed out of the accursed hint which 
she had received, and which was doubt- 
less uppermost in her wildering thoughts 
at the time. She laid violent hands upon 
her child; and when the awful deed was 
done, ber reason awoke to a full sense of 
of its stupendous atrocity. She was arrest- 
ed and conveyed to prison : but as she and 
Bernard Audley had been living under an 
assumed name, the statement, when first 
appearing in the newspapers, afforded her 
sister no clue to the fact that she was 
the guilty infanticide, even if that state- 
ment met their eyes at all. Whan Lilian’s 
trial however took place, her real name 
and that of her seducer transpired. She 
was acquitted of the charge, not precisely 
upon the ground of her delirious irres- 
ponsibility at the moment, but through 
some flaw in the indictment, and 
which was detected by the ingenuity of 
the counsel whom the sheriffs provided 
for her. She was accordingly set free 
without even a sentence of imprisonment : 
but still she went forth from gaol with the 
brand of the murderess upon her brow 1 
When Lydia read in a newspaper the 
account of this trial, which account did 
happen to meet her eyes, she was at first 
overwhelmed with affliction : bub summon- 
ing all her courage to her aid, she sped 
post-haste to the Assize-town where Lilian 
bad gone through the fearful ordeal before 
the tribunal of justice. On arriving there, 
all she could learn was that the unhappy 
young woman, on being discharged, had 
instantaneously quitted the place, and no 
one knew what had become of her. Lydia 
accordingly returned to her cheerless home 
— now more cheerless than ever, because 
in her solitary hours she had the com- 
panionship of the most distracting 
thoughts. She likewise, poor creature 1 
was destined to prove the truth of the old 
adage that misfortunes never come alone ; 
for soon after the incident just related* the 
public company whence her income was 
derived stopped payment, and speedily 
closed its transactions in bankruptcy, 
affording little better than a mere nominal 
dividend. Forthwith to Melissa for Mrs. 
Beckford, as she was called) did Lydia hie 
to make known this fresh calamity — a 
calamity, which left her altogether denuded 
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of resources. Melissa was however on the 
verge of confinement with her second 
child ; and therefore Lydia, instead of 
obtruding her own sorrows upon her 
sister, remained to soothe and console her 
during the period of woman’s painful 
ordeal, Another daughter was born, and 
was named Louisa. 

But it was during the month following 
Mellissa’s accouchement that a fearful dis- 
covery was made, and most indiscreetly, as 
well as even abruptly, communicated to 
the invalid lady through the imprudence 
of the monthly nurse. This woman, who 
was intemperate in her habits, had 
nevertheless obtained considerable patron- 
age amongst many of the ladies at the 
West End of London ; and it so happened 
that she attended on a certain Lady Mal- 
vern, the wife of Sir Archibald Malvern, a 
young baronet of considerable property 
but of somewhat dissipated character, who 
resided in Hanover Square. When Mr. 
Beckford called on Melissa, this monthly 
nurse at once recognised him as Sir Archi- 
bald Malvern ! But he did not take any 
particular notice of hot** His own son had 
been born about two years previous to the 
incident which we are speaking : this in- 
terval had therefore elapsed since he had 
seen the nurse, and it was by no means 
probable that a gay, dashing, and thought- 
less gentleman of the West End would 
recollect the countenance of an old woman. 
She, however, as just stated, knew him 
full well, and though she did not imme- 
diately betray the secret, nevertheless she 
retained it not thus sacred very long. 
Indeed, little more than a fortnight had 
elapsed since Melissa gave birth to Louisa 
when the old nurse, under the influence of 
spirituous liquor, let slip the fatal truth 
all in a moment ; and Melissa, excited aod 
agonized to a degree, at once saw in a 
hundred circumstances its dire confirma- 
tion, 

Lydia was with her nnhappy sister at 
the time and vainly endeavoured to soothe 
and console her. Shortly afterwards the 
Self-styled Mr. Beckford himself arrived at 
the house ; and entering the room without 
previous announcement, according to his 
wont, was at once accused by the almost 
frantic Melissa of the treachery he had 
practised towards her. It was impossible 
to deny the charge; and his conduct indeed 
was all the less pardonable inasmuch as 
from what the nurse had stated, he must 
actually have been married at the time 
when the Chancery suit bad compelled him 
to retire for a season to Rochester, and 
when he was therefore courting Melissa* 


Falling upon his knees, he confessed every- 
thing — passionately pleading the infatua- 
tion of his love as the only excuse he could 
offer for his treacherous conduct. His 
marriage indeed with Melissa had been a 
mere mockery : for though a special license 
was really obtained, as any one upon pay- 
ment of certain fees can procure such a 
docnment, yet the individual who had 
acted as the clergyman on the occasion was 
an unprincipled profligate fellow — a 
broken-down gentleman, in short— .whom 
Sir Archibald Malvern had bribed to be- 
come an accomplice in the solemn but per- 
fidious farce ! 

Such was the confession which the 
baronet made to the deceived Melissa, and 
in the hearing of the sorrowful but like- 
wise indignant Lydia. To do him justice, 
he was overwhelmed with grief and 
stricken with remorse : for in truth he 
loved Melissa well, although in the selfish- 
ness and the heartlessness of that love he 
had made her his victim. He implored her 
forgiveness — vowing that he would ever 
continue his attention towards herself, 
and a paternal care in respect to the 
children; and he* besought that for his 
own sake and for that of his wife an 
exposure might be avoided. And Melissa 
did forgive him ! Yes— so ardent and 
sincere was her love, that she granted him 
her pardon. But in her weak and enfeebl- 
ed condition at the time, the blow was 
more than she could endure ; and despite 
all the attentions of the eminent physicians 
whom Sir Archibald Malvern in his 
anguish and alarm summoned to attend 
upon her, she failed rapidly, and in a few 
days ceased to exist. 

When the funeral was over Lydia com- 
posed her half-distracted feelings as well 
as she was able in order to have a serious 
conversation and come to a solemn under- 
standing with Sir Archibald Malvern re- 
l\tive to a future provision for the mother- 
less children whose care now devolved 
upon herself. The Brronet at ende desired 
her to specify the arrangements which she . 
was anxious for him to make. Her future 
plans were already * settled : and her 
notions in pecuniary matters were limited 
and economical. Nevertheless, her own 
sources of income having utterly failed 
through the bankruptcy of the public 
company, she found herself altogether 
dependent upon Sir Archibald Malvern. 
She therefore stipulated for an income of 
£ 120 a year, with which she undertook 
to bring up the two children in a decent 
and respectable manner* To these terms 
Sir Archibald Malvern 
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But in order to guard against the possibi- 
lity of the affair ever coming to the know- 
ledge of his wife, ha proposod that in 
drawing upon him periodically for the 
amounts due, it should be in the name of 
Beckford. To this Ldyia could offer no 
possible objection ; and the understanding 
was therefore finally settled betweon them. 
Lydia then explained to the Baronet the 
plan she had formed. She could not bear 
the idea of bringing up her nieces with the 
stigma of illegitimacy upon thorn, or that 
should ever have to blush when in after 
years speaking of their parents. More- 
over, as the family to which she belonged 
had in so many ways disgraced itself, and 
the name of Halkin was one which she 
could no longer bear in the world with 
pride and J honour, 'though she herself had 
never tarnished it, — yet she roaolved to 
renounce it and take another. Besides, it 
was consistent with the notions she had 
formed relative to the bringing up of her 
two motherless nieces that they should 
never learn the profligacies of their 
two aunts Anne and Lilian ; and there- 
fore it was desirable that the name of Hal- 
kin should at no time be identified with 
their growiug impressions. It was for ail 
these reasons that Lydia took the name of 
Stanley —broke up her home at Rochester 
— and removed with her two infant 
charges to the retired and secluded cottage 
at Canterbury. For the same reasons also 
was it that as Clara and Louisa grew 
up, they were given to understand that 
their father was an offeer in the army who 
had been killed in the Flemish wars, and 
that the shock produced by the sad intelli- 
gence had sent their mother to an early 
grave. 

Before however Lydia Halkin quitted 
London after Melissa’s death, she found 
3ut her sister Anne, who was living with 
Mr. Owen, by whom she already had twQ 
shildren — Agatha and Emma : and to her 
lid she communicate the lament* ble tra- 
gedy relative to Melissa. Mrs. Owen 
pvas deeply affected at the intelligence ; but 
Lydia, faithful to the plans which she had 
aid down, — and intent upon secluding 
lerself henceforth entirely from the world, 
or theeake of the two children left solely 
lependent upon her,— gave Mrs. Owen 
ldt the least insight into her future inten- 
lons &or made the slightest allusion to 
ler intended change of name and removal 
io some ether part of the country. There- 
out when ill those arrangements were 
carried but* Sind Lydia with the pseudonym 
►f Miss Stanley took up her abode at tbe ; 


retired cottage near Canterbury in com- 
pany with her two orphan nieces, Mrs. 
Owen altogether lost sight of her. 

We should observe that to account for 
the girls bearing her own name— that of 
Stanley — their aunt represented herself, 
not as their deceased mother’s, but as their 
father’s sister, we may likewise remark 
that by dint of the utmost frugality she 
was enabled to give them as good an edu- 
cation as the best day-school for young 
ladies in Canterbury could afford ; and as 
she herself was well versed in all branches 
of polite education and in many accomplish- 
ments, the instructions she was enabled to 
impart were immensely beneficial to her 
nieces. Nevertheless, as they grew up, 
Miss Stanley could not help occasionally 
noticing with an inward missgiving and 
even presentiment that Clara’s disposition 
was not altogether so radically good as 
that of Louisa but that the former was 
naturally of indolent habits, somewhat 
selfish and egotistical, with a tinge of 
duplicity : whereas Louisa’s character was 
a compound of all the amenities, excel- 
lences, and amiabilities that can possibly 
combine to consolidate the principles of 
virtue and form a safeguard for woman’s 
innocence and purity. 


CHAPTER CXCI. 

CONTINUATION OF THE MYSTEBIES 
OF THE PAST. 

YEA bs elapsed — and as the reader will 
remember, it was when Clara was nineteen 
and Louisa was seventeen, that their aunt 
was stricken with paralysis, losing both 
speech and reason, and though living on, 
yet unconscious of all external objects and 
even of her own existence. Some months, 
passed — and when the two sisters found 
their funds exhausted, Louisa called upon 
the Canterbury banker, and ascertained 
from him that Miss Stanley, the aunt, had 
been accustomed to draw half-yearly for 
sixty pounds upon a certain Mr. Beck- 
ford who resided in London. The banker; 
at Louisa’s request, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Backford, at No. 20, Hanover Square. Du- 
ring the long lapse of years which had inter- 
vened since Melissa’s death* Si* Archibald 
Malvern had regularly received and 
honoured Miss Stanley’s draughts. He 
had however bribed the postman never tb 
deliver at his house any letters addressed 
to Mr, Beckford, but to leave them at a 
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certain shop at the West End, where Sir 
Archibald dealt, and where he was wont to 
call at such times that the letters from 
Canterbury were likely to arrive. Upon 
receiving in this way the Canterbury 
banker’s communication, he wrote, in the 
name of Beckford, to express his sorrow at 
Miss Stanley’s illness and announce that 
thenceforth the joint draught of the two 
nieces would be duly honoured for the 
same half-yearly sum as bertofore. Lady 
Malvern was then still alive, and exceed- 
ingly jealous as well as suspicious: hence 
the maintenance of ail these precautionary 
arrangements connected with the name of 
Beokford , Indeed, to gaurd the more 
completely against the discovery of his 
youthful amour and the treacheries that 
had characterized it, Sir Archibald was not 
wont to honour tbe draughts through his 
own regular banker, but through the 
London agent of tbe Canterbury bink. 

It was very shortly after he had written 
the letter just referred to, in reply to the 
Canterbury banker’s communication, that 
Lady Malvern died, after a very brief 
illness ; and*although the same reasons now 
no longer existed for maintaining all the 
precautions so long persevered in, Sir Ar- 
chibald nevertheless made no change in 
the plan of transmitting the money, simply 
because it was a convenient one and had 
grown habitual. Eighteen months more 
passed : and in the month of June, 1814, 
he himself met his death in the bath-room 
at the JBlackbeath villa, while engaged in 
his intrigue with Lady Ernestina Dysart. 
As a matter of course the next bill, sent 
by Clara and Louisa to London through 
the Canterbury bank, was returned un- 
paid ; and the letters of advice addressed 
as usual to Mr. Beokford, remained un- 
noticed. They lay at the tradesman’s 
shop where the postman was wont to 
deliver them ; and the tardesman himself, 
not dreaming of the horrible catastrophe 
in which Sir Archibald’s life had closed, 
kept them in the pope that lie would call 
for them. The Canterbury banker wrote 
to bis 1 - London agent to make inquiries: 
but the latter could learn nothing ; and by 
some oversight neglected to inform his 
Canterbury correspondent with the fruit- 
less result of his inquiries. Then was it 
that, failing to obtain any satisfactory 
intelligence from London, the two young 
ladies held a long deliberation together, 
the result of which was Clara’s memorable 
jodrney to the metropolis. On arriving in 
London, in tbe middle of July, 1814, Clara 
at once proceeded to No. 20, Hanover 
Square ; and to her astonishment she 


learnt that no such person as Mr. Beck- 
ford resided at the mansion — that he was 
not even known there —nor indeed did any 
parson of that uarae dwell in the neigh- 
bourhood. Of course the name of Sir 
Archibald Malvern was altogether strange 
and unknown to Clara ; and she was alike 
bewildered and dismayed. She asked to 
see Mr. Valentine ; but from him she 
obtained no satisfactory information. 
Nevertheless, though so deeply absorbed 
in his own sorrows, arising from the then 
very recent and mysterious disappearance 
of Sir Archibald, he was inspired — not with 
a feeling of love and admiration for the 
beautiful girl — but with a sentiment of 
profound compassion and sympathy on her 
behalf. It was as if the voice of nature was 
whispering in some faintly-heard and un- 
known language in his soul, as accident 
thus threw him in contact with his half- 
sister I 

Prom Hanover Square Clara Stanley 
proceeded to the London banker : but 
there her inquiries ware equally futile. 
She issued from the bank in utter despair. 
Poverty stared her in the face — not mere 
poverty stared her in the mitigated accept- 
ance of the term, bub utter destitution, 
and gaunt beggary : nor did she dread 
these hideous evils for herself alone, but 
on account of her loved sister Louisa, and 
her poor helpless bed-ridden aunt. Bor 
whatever faults Clara might have possessed 
— and these were as yet scarcely developed 
— she was endowed with a generous heart ; 
and all the images of horror which in her 
deep desperation were forced upon her 
mind, would have led her at once to make 
any sacrifice in order to avert the threaten- 
ed ruin from herself and those she loved. 
Returning to Gracechurch Street to take 
her place by the coach for Canterbury, she 
was robbed in the neighbourhood of the 
booking-office. Her little all was now 
gone ! Penniless in the streets of London, 
she had not even tbe means of paying the 
necessary deposit to secure a seat in the 
coach. Driven almost to madness, phe, 
hastened in pursuit of the individual whom 
she supposed to have robbed her. Vain 
attempt ! — and she soon became aware of 
the entire hopelessness of her endeavour to 
catch the pickpocket iu the maze of the 
metropolis. 

Pausing in the profoundest despondency 
to reflect upon what course she -should 
pursue, Clara Stanley was accosted by an 
elderly woman whose respectable appear- 
ance and motherly demeanour at once 
gained her confidence* The female ques- 
tioned her relative to the of 
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ter looks ; and Clara, in her inexperience 
of London life, was naturally overjoyed to 
find herself the object of so much apparent 
sympathy. She therefore unhesitatingly 
revealed the causes of her embarrassment : 
and the woman, struck by her exceeding 
beauty as well as by her unquestionable 
innocence, corroborated as it was by the 
artlessness of her tale, offered to befriend 
her. Clara full of hope and fervent grati- 
tude, accompanied the matron looking 
female; and a hackney-coach being sum- 
moned, she was taken by her new friend to 
a handsome establishment in a large square. 
Thus was it that Clara Stanley uncon- 
sciously fell into the hands of one of the 
vilest women in existence : for this human 
personification of hypocrisy was none other 
than Mrs. Gale — and it was to her house 
of fashionable resort that the innocent 
young lady was introduced ! 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Gale did not at 
once shock Clara's delicacy or awaken her 
suspicions by throwing her in contact with 
any frail creature who might at the moment 
have been in the house : but installing bar 
in a room to herself, she at once hastened 
away to Albemarle Street for the purpose 
of driving a bargain with the Marquis of 
Lev&son for the sale of Clara's virtue. 
She failed however to see the Marquis on 
the occasion, and was returning to Soho 
Square when she bethought herself of a 
certain commission which she had received 
some time previously from a lady of fashion 
at the West End and with whom she 
was acquainted. She accordingly without 
a moment’s delay proceeded to call upon 
Miss Bathurst, at No. 13, Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly; for this was the lady alluded to. 
Miss Bathurst was at home, and at once 
gave an audience to Mrs. Gale. 

I have at length found,” said the in- 
famous, woman when closeted with Miss 
Bathurst, " a young lady who, if I mistake 
not, will exactly suit your requirements, 
whatever they may be. Into the nature 
thereof I do not pretend to inquire ; 
but the beautiful creature whom 
accident has thrown in my way, will 
be worthy at least a couple of 
hundred guineas to me from the Marquis 
of Leveson or some other fashionable 
patron ; and if you like to give me that 
sum this phoinix of perfection shall be 
placed in your hande for you to model her 
to .suite your own purposes, She exactly 
answers all the points in the description 
yofi gjft’ve of what you wanted when you 
first entrusted me with the commission to 
obtain such a person. That she is inno- 
cence itself of unhlmfehed chastity, 
B— 9 


there can be no doubt. When you hear 
her artless tale from her own lips, as I 
have heard it, you will be of the same opi- 
nion. As for her beauty, I do not exag- 
gerate when I pronounce it to be not only 
of the highest order, but likewise of the 
most voluptuous style, combined with a 
sufficient degree of intellectuality to redeem 
it from mere brute sensuousness. She has 
not a single fault. Tall in stature, inclined 
to be stout, and with a magnificent develop- 
ment of the bust, her figure is yet charac- 
terised by elegance and grace. She says 
that she is only twenty-one, and she may 
be believed : but she looks two or three 
years older. Her teeth and eyes are in- 
comparable : her complexion is of dazzling 
whiteness, but with a rich bloom upon 
the cheeks. The auburn of her hair is the 
richest that ever I beheld ; and the outline 
of her featuras is classic. Her manners, 
though tinged with rustic bashfulness, are 
nevertheless lady-like and prepossessing, 
and require but the smallest amount of 
proper tutoring to render them elegant. 
Altogether she answers the description you 
gave me some time ago.” 

Miss Bathurst was overjoyed, and im- 
mediately concluded a bargain with Mrs. 
Gale, who ihastened back to Soho Square, 
and with some ready excuse for the pro- 
ceeding, took Clara Stanley at once to 
Stratton Street, — so that the young lady 
issued from the vile woman’s house not 
only as pure as she had entered it, but 
likewise without entertaining the remotest 
suspicion of the den of infamy where she 
had thus two hours on this memorable 
day. 

It was still early in the afternoon when 
Clara was thus introduced to Miss 
Bathurst ; and Mrs. Gale was at once dis- 
missed with the stipulated sum in her 
pocket. Miss Bathurst has already been 
described to the reader as a lady midway 
between forty and fifty, retaining the 
traces of great beauty ; and as her man- 
ners were elegant, her address fascinating, 
and her hypocrisy consummate, she was at 
once enabled to make very favourable im- 
pression upon Clara. The young lady 
repeated to her new friend all that she 
had previously told Mrs. Gale ; and in a 
short half-hour Miss Bathurst was fully 
acquainted with every point and particular 
of Clara’s history to far as the fair narra- 
trix was herself acquainted with it. 

“Now,” said Miss Bathurst, “you are 
a young lady of intelligence and of a strong 
mind ; and you are for the instant in a 
most embarrassing position. It happens 
that I have it? in my power— at least X 
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hope so — to place you in a career of brilli- 
ancy and splendour. So far from dreading 
poverty, you shall be surrounded with 
riches. So far from fearing that the sister 
and the aunt whom you love may become 
houseless and friendless, you shall have it 
in your power to maintain them in comfort 
and ease. Innocent though you are, you 
cannot be unconscious of the circumstance 
that you possess a loveliness of no common 
order ; and that so far from having been 
formed to dwell in the seclusion of a 
country-cottage, you were destined to 
shine as a star in the brilliant circles of 
fashion. Will you leave yourself in my 
hands ? will you permit me to become 
your preceptress ? The career which I 
purpose to open before you, may lead to 
the most enviable position — perhaps enable 
you to form some splendid matrimonial 
alliance.” 

Clara was bewildered by all that she 
heard ; and her brain was half- intoxicated 
by this sudden elevation from the depths 
of despondency to the pinnacle of hope. 
But she craved farther explanations. Miss. 
Bathurst at once replied that she could not 
develop her projects all in a * moment — 
that Clara must abandon herself to them 
in all confidence, and even give proofs, not 
merely by that confidence but also by her 
qualifications, that she was worthy of 
being entrusted with the important secret 
of her new friend’s designs. Having thus 
spoken, Miss Bathurst, artfully availing 
herself of Clara’s desperate position, put 
it to her to decide at once. “ There was 
no time for delay. She might refuse or 
accept as she chose. If she refused she 
must at once take her departure from the 
house ; but when she found herself friend- 
less and penniless in the wide streets of 
Loudon, what would she do ? would she 
not be glad to come back and accept even 
a far less brilliant destiny and upon much 
harder conditions ?” 

Clara grew more and more bewildered* 
Miss Bathurst, following up her advant- 
age, plied every argument, delineated every 
golden prospect, and used all her powers 
of persuasion as far as she was able. 

M Bo not think,” she said, “that I am 
a mere paltry intriguants or a base 
trafficker in female virtue. Little as you 
know of London, you must perceive that 
this is a fashionable street r and a glance 
around, will show you that this is a fine 
house of undoubted respectability. Here 
is the .Court Guide : you perceive my 
, name in it- * Behold these cards upon the 
table ; they are those a i my visitors— and 
observe amongst them .some ot the 


highest names, male and female, in the 
British Aristocracy. Here,” continued Miss 
Bathurst, opening her writiug desk and 
placing several perfumed billets in Clara’s 
hands,” are notes of invitation to the 
noblest as well as the most fashinable 
houses. Here is even a note from the 
Prince-Regent written by his own hand 
and accompanying that beautiful vase you 
see upon the cheffonier, and which he Ssnt 
me as a present. You observe that he 
writes to me as * Dear Miss Bathurst * — a 
distinguished honour only conferred on 
the favourites of the select circle which 
visits at Carlton House. Here is another 
note from his Royal Highness to my ne- 
phew, Mr. Horace Sackville, inviting him to 
dinner at the Palace. See, the Prince 
addresses him £ Dear Horace ,* and con- 
cludes with 1 Your Affectionate Friend 
But I need give you no further proofs of 
my own high position. It is now for you 
to judge whether you will not put implicit 
faith in me. In this case you must make 
up your mind to remain in London : you 
cannot return home, An excuse for your 
absence can easily be made to your sister 
Louisa ; and your aunt is placed by her 
affliction beyond all possibility of inquiring 
after you. Moreover, your letter to Louisa 
can enclose this Bank-note for a hundred 
pounds which will serve to corroborate 
whatever tala we may devise to account 
for your stay in London.” 

Clara hesitated no longer. Was it likely 
that she would do so ? Bewildered by all 
she heard and all she saw — convinced by 
the many proofs placed before her of Miss 
Bathurst’s social position and high stand- 
ing in society- — and also perceiving the real 
tangible means of shielding her beloved 
sister and afflicted aunt from the menaces 
of poverty, the young lady blindly aban- 
doned herself to her new friend’s care, 
counsels, and tutorings, and at once signi- 
fied her assent. It was yet time to have 
that day’s post, and it was most necessary 
to do so, inasmuch as Louisa would be 
anxiously looking out on the following 
morning for a letter. Accordingly Miss 
Bathurst’s ingenuity at once suggested 
that Clara Stanley should pretend to have 
found the Mr. Beokford whom she had 
come up to London to seek, and k tha$ this 
person, whether real or - imaginary, shquld 
at all events be made the alleged ( teirce 
of that bounty which the letter Was to 
contain and likewise the cause of Olara^s 
detention in the metropolis. Tbe 
young lady accordingly wrot^ to 
Miss Bathurst’* dictation, her; own ideas 
being very far from suffi oiebfcly ^ 
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enable her to undertake the spontaneous 
authorship of such a letter. The reader 
will recollect that this letter was given in 
full in one of the earliest chapters of our 
tale. The summary of its contents was to 
the effect that Clara had found Mr. Beck- 
ford, who was a kind-hearted, amiable, and 
excellent old gentleman— that it was en- 
tirely through a mistake, which ha had 
explained, that the last cheque upon him 
was not honoured — that he had desired a 
Bank-note for a hundred pounds to be at 
once forwarded to Canterbury — that Mrs. 
Beckford had insisted upon keeping Clara 
in London for a few weeks— and that the 
Beckfords had removed their residence 
from No. 20, Hanover Square, to No. 13, 
Stratton Street, to which latter direction 
Louisa must send her reply. 

Such was the letter that Clara penned 
according to Miss Bathurst’s dictation: and 
when it was sent off to the post and beyond 
recall, the young lady felt she had taken her 
first lesson in the school of duplicity. She 
therefore found it impossible to retreat 
even if she were inclined. But she was 
not : for this new existence upon which 
she had entered, speedily developed numer- 
ous and increasing charms for a young 
woman of Clara’s disposition. The very 
next morning Miss Bathurst took her in a 
carriage to see Acacia Cottage at Knights- 
bridge ; and as Clara was much pleased 
with the dwelling itself and its beautiful 
situation, the carriage whirled away at 
once to the house-agent who had the let- 
ting of it. But while proceeding thither 
Miss Bathurst said, “That beautiful 
cottage is to become your home so soon as 
it can be got ready. You must abandon 
your present name and take a new one, so 
as to destroy all identity between the 
future tenant of that house and the humble 
Clara Stanley from a secluded habitation in 
some corner* of Kent. You must take a 
name at once arlstooratio and fascinating. 
Let me think. When the tutorings to 
which you are to be subjected, shall have 
given the requisite polished gloss to your 
manners, you will know bow to mingle 
dignity with elegance, and your beauty will 
be at once splendid, queenly, and dazzling. 
And at this moment, all that I have just 
said reminds me of a description I was 
reading this morning of the proud beauty 
of Venice, the Queen of tbe Adriatic. Now 
then^ tbe idea is excellent I your Chrtstian 
name shall be Venetia. It is an uncom- 
mon name, #t once gives the idea of a 
charming, and graceful woman. 

Well then yon are Venetja instead of Clara. 
But now for a iwrnameJ What think you 


of Montgomery ? No, that is too long. 
Plantagenet ? No : that would really ap- 
pear to be assumed. Treldwney ? Yes : 
an excellent name ! Venetia Trelawnev I 
Now my dear friend, I have the infinitive 
pleasure of shaking hands .with the elegant 
Miss Venetia Trelawney.” 

Thus speaking, Miss Bathurst suited the 
action to the word and took the hand of 
the astonished and bewildered Clara 
Stanley, who as a matter of course had no 
obejction to offer to the proposed substi- 
tution of nomenclature, seeing, as she did, 
that it formed a part sf Miss Bathurst’s 
still mysterious and unfathomable project. 
By the time this arrangement was made, 
and Clara Stanley had become in a few 
minutes transformed into Venetia Trelaw - 
ney % the carriage stopped at the house- 
agent’s. There a bargain was at once 
made : Miss Bathurst haggled not at terms, 
but paid tbe requisite premium for the 
lease, which she ordered to be made out in 
the name of Venetia TrJawney; so that 
our heroine all in a moment found herself 
the lessee of Acacia Cottage Then the 
carriage whirled away once more; and this 
time it was to an upholsterer’s. The 
immense warehouses of splendid furniture 
were inspected by the two ladies ; and 
Miss Bathurst was delighted to find that 
her young companion developed much ex- 
cellent taste, notwithstanding the secluded 
life she had led, in expressing her opinion 
relative to the mode of furnishing the 
several rooms at Acacia Cottage. The up- 
holsterer received orders to have the cot- 
tage furnished throughout within twenty- 
four hours. Piva hundred pounds were 
paid in advance, with the intimation that 
the balance should be forthcoming on the 
completion of the order ; and the receipt 
was made out in the name of Venetia 
Trelawney. 

Prom the upholsterer’s the carriage pro- 
ceeded to a silversmith’s hard by ; and 
there a select quantity of plate was chosen, 
— Miss Bathurst still consulting Venetia 
Trelawney’s taste and finding it to be really 
excellent. The bill was paid, the receipt 
being, as on the former occasion, made out 
in the name of Miss Trelawney ; and the 
goods were ordered to be sent on the mor- 
row to Acacia Cottage. Prom the silver- 
smiths Miss Bathurst and Venetia proceed- 
ed to a fashionable jeweller's In Bond 
Street; and there our heroine was present- 
ed with a beautiful watch and chain, some 
rings, a set of pearls, pxxi various other 
articles amounting altogether to more than 
a. hundred guineas, for which Miss Ba- 
thurst’s apparently inexhaustible purse v 
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furnished' the amount — and again was the 
receipt made out in the name of Miss Tre- 
lawney. From the jeweller’s the carriage 
proceeded to Miss Bathurst’s attorney— she 
having, as she alleged, a few instructions 
to give that gentleman; but duriing her 
interview with him Venetia was left in the 
carriage, and therefore she knew not what 
the nature of the business was. Nor in- 
deed did she devote a thought to the 
circumstance : for the strange rapidity . of 
the incidents through which she was being 
whirled, as in a dream of fairy-land, kept 
her brain in a state of pleasurable excite- 
ment and blissful bewilderment. 

From the lawyer’s the carriage proceeded 
to a fashionable mercer’s ; and there large 
purchases were made. Morning and eve- 
ning dresses — dresses likewise for walking 
and for the carriage — and every requisite 
of a fashinable lady’s toilet, were chosen 
in no niggard manner and paid for with- 
out hesitation, the receipt being still made 
out'in the name of Miss Trelawney. thence 
away to Long Acre, where dwelt an 
eminent carriage builder ; and here a 
beautiful barouche in the newest fashion, 
and of the lightest and most elegant style, 
was purchased. But as Miss Bathurst was 
no judge of horses, but could pnt the 
utmost confidence in the carriage-builder, 
who had received her patronage for years, 
he was empowered to procure a pair with 
the least possible delay, so that the equip- 
age might be sent complete to Acacia 
Cottage in forty-eight hours. The acknow- 
ledgment for the amount paid on this 
occasion was, as heretofore, made out to 
the credit of Miss Trelawney. 

The greater portion nf the day was thus 
occupied; and when Miss Bathurst and 
Venetia returned to Stratton Street, it was 
time to think of dinner. Our heroine was 
now introduced to two ladies who bad 
come to stay with Miss Bathurst. One 
was Mrs. Arbuthnot, whom Miss Bathurst 
introduced to Venetia as her future com- 
panion, inasmuch as it would be imprudent 
and might provoke the tongue of scandal 
were she to dwell alone at her future re- 
sidence of* Acacia Cottage. The other lady 
was Mrs. Fitzherbart— formerly the mis- 
tress of the Prince Regent, hut who had 
for many years altogether ceased even 
from seeing him. She was upwards of 
sixty* but still retained the traces of an 
extraordinary beauty, and preserved a fine 
embonpointi into which the once voluptu- 
ous grandeur of her charms had expanded. 
Venetia did not then know that Mrs. Fitz- 
hettgrfc had been »o intimately connected 


with the Prince ; for she was utterly un- 
versed in all the rumours and scandals of 
Court life. But Mrs. Fitzherbert treated 
Venetia with a kind of affectionate atten- 
tion, and also surveyed her with the 
deepest interest ; and when dinner was 
over she and Miss Bathurst placed Venetia 
between them on the sofa, and not merely 
began to give her what might be termed 
lectures upon the manners of high life and 
the etiquette of the best society, but also 
gently and delicately, as well as with much 
apparent kindness, mentioned to her any 
little faults they had noticed in her deport- 
ment at the dinner-table. These were 
very few indeed, and were rather little 
awkwardness than positive solecisms in 
good-breeding — and Venetia, who possess- 
ed a rare appreciation as well as an extra- 
ordinary intutive quickness on such points, 
at once profited by the hints and sugges- 
tions thrown out. Thus the evening 
passed away ; and our heroine retired to 
her chamber well wearied with the bustle 
and excitement of the day. Scarcely 
therefore was her head laid upon the 
pillow, when she fell asleep, and thus had 
no time for thought. 

The whole of the next day was passed 
in-doors. Milliners and dressmakers were 
in attendance : and to these auxiliaries of 
the toilet did she have to devote some 
time. About noon Miss Bathurst’s lawyer 
was announced : and that lady, taking 
Venetia aside, addressed her in the follow- 
ing manner : — 

“ My dear girl, you saw yesterday the 
immense outlay which I made on your 
account, and which, the rest of the bills 
are paid, will have absorbed more than two 
thousand guineas. Now, I mean to be very 
frank with you. You suddenly find your- 
self a comparatively rich woman : for you 
have a splendidly furnished house; a 
beautiful equipage, plate, jewellery, a 
varied and costly wardrobe, and every- 
thing necessary to commence housekeeping 
in the handsomest style. But this is not 
all. Here is a banker’s book; and you will 
find, if you open it, that a thousand guineas 
have been paid into your account# All this 
shows you that nothing has been done by 
halves; and at the same time you can form 
an idea of the enormous amount expended 
in setting afoot my Plan. Well, as I tfa}nk 
of you, my dear Venetia, yet you must 
nevertheless remember you are a total 
stranger to me ; and I am about to place 
unlimited confidence in you. At starting 
therefore, I make it a purely business mat- 
ter ; and my lawyer has prepared a bobd* 
which you will sign, and which makes you 
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my debtor to the extent of three thousand 
guineas. Of course I shall never expect 
payment direct from you: but this bond 
will enable me to re-enter into possession 
of all the property wherewith I am entrust- 
ing you, if at any time you should endea- 
vour to deceive me. It is a mere precau- 
tion ; and as you doubtless mean fair- play, 
there can be no harm in your signing it. 
My lawyer is waiting in another room ; and 
when you have gone through this little 
formality, I will give you full and complete 
explanations of the whole project which I 
have in hand, and for th© carrying out of 
which your assistance is engaged.” 

Yenetia made no objection ; and accom- 
panying Miss Bathurst to the dining-room 
where the attorney was seated, she signed 
the bond. The lawyer took his leave : and 
when he was gone Miss Bathurst proceed- 
ed to address Venetia in the following 
manner : — 

11 Start not, my dear Yenetia, when I in- 
form you that some yeaars ago I was upon 
terms of the closest intimacy with the 
Prinee Regent. In fact I was his mistress. 
But our connexion came to an end ; and 
with it ceased all the influence which for 
the time it gave me, Mrs. Eitzberbert 
was likewise for some years on the same 
footing with his Royal Highness. No — 
not exactly on the same footing : for 
whereas I was only secretly and pri- 
vately his mistress, she was openly and 
publicly acknowledged as such. Her 
influence during the period of her 
connexion with his Royal Highness was 
far greater than mine; and the loss of it, 
when that connexion ceased, has even been 
more profoundly felt by that lady. A com- 
plete rupture has for the last twenty years 
existed between herself and the Prince : 
but as you have seen by the letters from 
his Royal Highness, which I have shown 
you, he still now and then deigns to think 
of me . Were I to ask a favour of him, 
however, I should experience a refusal, or 
else a cold neglect which I do not choose 
to draw down upon myself. Now, you 
must know that both Mrs. Eitzherbert 
and myself have reason to regret our total 
loss of influence at Court : for we have 
numerous relations and friends for whom 
we wish to provide in the various depart- 
ments of the civil and military services. 
Eor a long time past we have taken counsel 
together, in order to devise some scheme 
to regain though indirectly and through 
the mediutfi of another at least some 
portion of our lost interest with the Prince 
Regent. After varied deliberations we 
resolved upon w certain scheme, all the 


points and bearings of which we duly dis- 
cussed, so as to mature our plan and 
render it ripe for execution whenever we 
should find the fitting agent for carrying 
it out. I accordingly gave instructions to a 
certain Mrs. Gale — a shrewd, deep- seeing, 
and active woman — to procure for me a 
young lady of matchless beauty, elegant 
manners, fashionable appearance, and 
strong mind. It was no ordinary being 
that was thus sought after. There are 
plenty of beauties about the Court already: 
and therefore for our purpose it needed 
one whose loveliness should transcend any- 
thing which ever came within the sphere 
of the Prince’s view. Months have passed 
since I gave that delicate but important 
commission to Mrs. Gale : but at length 
she has succeeded in the discovery of the 
perfect creature so necessary to the suc- 
cess of these plans. Mrs. Gale is the 
woman whom you encountered the day 
before yesterday in Graoeohurcb Street; 
and you are this phoenix of perfection.” 

Here Miss Bathurst paused for a few 
moments, while the colour gradually man- 
tled upon Yenetia’s countenance : for the 
young lady now began to comprehend her 
destiny. ^ As a matter of course her mind 
was not 'sufficiently depraved to receive 
these explanations, so significant in their 
tendency, without a partial shock : but this 
effect of her better feelings was speedily 
triumphed over and subdued by the 
sense of gratified vanity, as well as by the 
certainty of present riches and splendour, 
and with the prospect of ascending to the 
most brilliant position. Miss Bathurst, 
who watched her with the keen searching 
eye of a thorough woman of the world, 
read what was passing in her soul, sad 
speedily saw that Yenetia was her owu. 

“To-morrow,” she continued, ”you will 
go and take up your residence at Acacia 
Cottage ; and in a very few days the whole 
W est End of London will be ringing with 
the intelligence of a most lovely but mys- 
terious star suddenly appearing in the 
galaxy of London life. The very mystery 
which will hang around you, cannot fail 
to give an enormous impulse to the excite- 
ment and the sensation you are to create. 
No one will know who you are or whence 
you come. There will be no clue to yotir 
parentage, your connexions, or your 
friends. People will hear that you have 
honourably paid for every thing in fitting 
up your establishment, and that you are 
well off : they will, therefore, see that you 
are no mere adventuress. Mrs. Arbuthnot 
— a prudent, far-sighted, and matronly- 
looking woman-^will be your companion* 
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living with you altogether, riding out with 
you in your carriage, and accompanying 
you in your walks ; and therefore the 
breath of scandal cannot injure your fair 
fame. Thus far all circumstances will be 
propitious to you at the outset ; and from- 
that starting-point everything will depend 
upon yourself* You will have the dissipat- 
ed members of the nobility seeking your 
acquaintance : but you , must repulse them 
all* Hauteur to one — coldness to another 
—mocking disdain to a third— indignation 
to a fourth— and so on. Away with them 
all I Then you will receive tender billets 
beseeching interviews, making overtures of 
love— some in their infatuation proposing 
marriage — others offering to settle large 
sums upon you as an inducement to become 
their mistress. But every letter must 
either be returned to its writer, or else 
treated with stem silence. By these 
means you will obtain a reputation for a 
virtue as inaccessible as your charms are 
brilliant In a few weeks the whole West 
End will be talking of you. But in the 
meantime you will have much to do. For 
a month to come you must every day 
practise music and drawing. You already 
possess a good elementary knowledge of 
these arts, Mrs. Arbuthnot, who is pro- 
ficient in both, will speedily render you 
proficient also: for you must become 
eminently accomplished, as well as having 
the recommendations of personal loveli- 
ness and the strictest chastity. Then, too, 
you must read all the fashionable literature 
of the day ; a large assortment of ^ books 
necessary for' these polite studies will pre- 
sently go down to Acacia Cottage. Fashion- 
able novels must form the principal portion 
of your reading, so that you may speedily 
catch an idea of the frivolities and the 
thousand and one elegant nothings which 
may be said to make up the sum of a 
fashionable existence. In those readings 
you will be assisted by Mrs. Arbuthnot : 
and you must never hesitate to ask her for 
explanations when you find yourself at 
fault. You must likewise read Peerages 
and accounts of the Aristocracy, as well as 
the fashionable newspapers and the Court 
journals, so that you may obtain an insight 
into the histories and the proceedings of 
all the first . families ; for you know not 
bow largely snob matters enter into the 
conversation of high life. You possess an 
e^Uant memory: and whatever yon study 
yoni will , retain. You have also a quick 
intellect, and will speedily appreciate all 
the salient, points ;in these subjects for your 
gtqdT* With yo^t quickness and natural 
#8^ j»werful miqdswjd 


expansive genius— you will in a very few 
weeks complete what may be termed your 
fashionable education. But still this is 
not all . You must study before your 
mirror as well as in books and journals. 
You must practise the airs, the looks and 
the demeanours which are to be adopted to 
suit all occasions and likewise all emer- 
gencies. You must tutor that beautiful 
face of yours to seem disdainful at one 
moment, and softly winning at another : 
you must make those lovely eyes of yours 
flash fire at will, or droop into an expres- 
sion of languor more softly sensuous than 
is even their natural wont : and you must 
apply the same plastic art to your coral 
lips, so that they may wreathe in smiles, 
curl with scorn, or he compressed with an 
air of subdued indignation. You must 
likewise study your attitudes, and practise 
movements and gestures : and in all 
this do not forget that a large portion 
of your self-teachings is in preparation 
for the time when you will have to 
play the artillery of your charms upon 
that heirt against which they are ultimate- 
ly to be directed. Mrs. Arbuthnot will 
tell you how the whitest and most beauti- 
fully rounded arm may be set off to the 
best advantage by a particular gesture or 
attitude : how the finest, the whitest, and 
the most voluptuous bosom may be like- 
wise displayed by a particular position; or 
how the daintiest feet and ankles can be 
shown by particular movements, the pos- 
sessor all the time 'appearing unconscious 
of the circumstance. I do but, glance hur- 
riedly over these details. Mrs. Arbuth- 
not will go farther into them with you ; 
and in her will you find a proficient as well 
as willing and patient instructress.” 

Again Miss Bathurst paused, but rather 
to gather breath ,than to ascertain bow 
Venetia received all she said: for the satis- 
faction of the young lady was depicted in 
her countenance, Venetia being well pleased 
with the part which she had thus to 
play and the routine chalked out for her 
to pursue. 

“As a matter of course,” resumed Miss 
Bathurst* “ you will form no friendships 
and receive no guests without previously 
consulting me: but as it will he better that 
your acquaintance with me should bp kept 
as secret as possible, you must come but 
seldom to Stratton Street, apd then* only 
of an evening — as Mrs Arbutnnot can, be 
the means of constant communication be- 
tween us. And now let me continue my 
explanations relative to the .hoped-for re- 
suits pt aU these prellmiaatgr 
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I have already Said that you will soon be- 
come the topic of universal conversation 
throughout the fashionable world ; and in 
proportion to your coldness and reserve 
towards all who seek your acquaintance, 
will grow the general anxiety to form it. 
The name of Venetia Trelawney will be in 
the mouth of every one ; and when you 
ride in the Park you will be the cynosure 
of general observation. The greatest ladies 
in the land will be mad with jealousy ; 
because they will hear their husbands, lo- 
vers, and acquaintances all talking and 
thinking of nothiug but Venetia Trelaw- 
ney. ~"ou will become a favourite toast 
at dirrfTer parties and at the clubs : the 
fashionable newspapers will have para- 
graphs concerning you : your dress will 
give hints for the fashions — milliners and 
dress makers will quote your good taste 
— and thus will the name of Venetia 
Trelawney become a perfect jurat and 
rage. In due course the Prince Eegent 
will hear of you. My nephew Horace 
Sackville, who is intimate at the palace, 
will not fail to drop hints and allusions to 
pique the Prince’s curiosity. You shall be 
introduced to Horace in a day or two : but 
he will not. when conversing with the 
Prince or elsewhere concerning you, let it 
be known that he has the honour of your 
acquaintance. And by the by, talking of 
Horace, I shall not ^mention to him how I 
became acquainted with you,” added Miss 
Bathurst : for she did not wish her nephew 
to know that she had any knowledge of 
such a character as Mrs. Gale. “ Nor in- 
deed,” she continued, 11 mnst Horace visit 
you at Acacia Cottage. Nothing, in short, 
must be done in the shape of imprudence 
or indiscretion in any way calculated to 
betray the fact that I am at the bottom of 
all this. Por if the real truth were to 
transpire, the Prince, who is uncommonly 
keen, would at once see through the whole 
design, and our purpose would be defeated. 
Well, my dear Venetia, you must now 
fully understand what I mean,’* added 
Miss Bathurst ; “ or if you wish, I will be 
explicit to the end. And perhaps this 
course is the best. In plain terms then, 
you are destined to become the mistress of 
the Prince Regent !*’ 

The deepest crimson now mantled upon 
Venetians cheeks ; but delight also beamed 
in he r looks, joy dancing exultant in her 
sunny ^eyes, and her bosom heaving with a 
long Wpt of pleasure. If the • still small 
voiee of conscience, whispering for a 
moUieht, ^bubl^d a chord whioh vibrated to 
ter heart aUd'sent up that carnation glow 
to her cheeks, this voice Was nevertheless 


almost instantaneously hushed fay the 
louder tonss in which ambition spoke in 
that same heart, and the thrilling paeans 
of triumph which resounded through her 
soul. 

“ Yes— you are destined to become the 
mistress of the Prince Regent/* proce:dad 
Miss Bathurst : “ and no matter what re- 
monstrance rigid virtue may offer or cold 
prudery may suggest, it is a brilliant and 
an enviable position. J say enviable , for 
there is not a titled beauty in the sphere 
of Aristocracy that will not be madly 
jealous of you : and to be jealous, is to 
envy ! You will be courted and fawned 
upon even by those who will hate you 
most ; and of the male sex you will become 
the idol, the goddess, the divinity. Now, 
mark me wall ! If with all the opportuni- 
ties thus afforded, you play your cards 
judiciously and with tact you cannot fail 
of success. When the curiosity of the 
Prince is sufficiently piqued concerning 
you, he will devise some means to seek 
your acquaintance : perhaps he will call 
upon you without any formal introduction 
at all. So much the better : you will then 
have him in your power, and may stipulate 
your own conditions. If he falls madly in 
love, as he assuredly will, you can obtain 
anything at his hands, even to becoming a 
Peeress in your own right. But we will 
not waste time in all these conjectures; 
the main point is for you to follow the 
career in which you will be placed and the 
advice which will be given you ; and it is 
inevitable that the whole plot will succeed. 
It must succeed I But mind, one false step 
will ruin everything — one single act of 
imprudence will mar all. It is only by 
achieving the extraordinary pppularit]r t 
have described, that you will be talked of 
tlis PHi3c<i*a~ hearing, and then will 
Horace be enabled to Serve us by still 
farther piquing his curiosity. But if you 
yield to the overtures of any other indivi- 
duals — |f you suffer yourself to be dazzled 
by any offers that may be made to you — if, 
in a word, you compromise your reputa- 
tion and thus gain the character of an 
adventuress or an intriguante — you will 
fail to inspire that curiosity and sustain 
that prolonged excitement and sensatjUn 
which can alone lead to success. And if 
successful, Venetia, only think o| Ad- 
vantages to bargained! They are incalcul- 
able, Your own position will cti course be 
brilliant; and then must you labour on 
behalf of those ivho will have been instru- 
mental in rising you to this summit of 
grandeur. Por remember , 1 it is I and Mrs. 
Pitzherbert Wbb together have advanced 
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these 1 arra Sums of money to carry out our 
design : it is we who have rescued you 
from poverty and destitution — your sister 
and your aunt also — and are now placing 
you on the high road to fortune, rank, and 
influence. Therefore, when that position 
shall have been secured to yourself, you 
must exert your power with the Prince to 
provide pensions and places for those 
whom I and Mrs. Pibzherbert may point 
out ; and through you shall we thus regain 
some portion of our departed influence. 
Now, Yenetia, my explanations are com- 
plete. I do not ask you whether you 
have the capacity and the qaulifications 
to enter upon a career where tact, ]udg- 
ment, dilicacy, and shrewdness are as 
necessary as personal beauty itself; because 
in these respects I already know you to be 
well-fitted for the purpose. But I do ask 
you whether, after all you have heard, you 
can enter heart and soul upon the enter- 
prise and give yourself up to it with en- 
thusiasm and devotion?” 

With but little compunction, and with 
a pleasurable sensation infinitely outweigh- 
ing it, Yenetia replied in the affirmative; 
and her destiny was thus fixed. 


CHAPTER CXCII. 

CONCLUSION OF THE MTSTEEIES 
OF THE FAST. 

BEHOLD Venetia now installed at 
Acacia cottage, and entering upon the rou- 
Jbine^which Miss Bathurst had chalked out 
and the^piTASuits which she had so elabo- 
rately detailed. 5fr.s._Arbuthnot became 
ostensibly her companion': 6tnS sue in reality 
served also as Miss Bathurst’s spy, so as 
to watch all Venetia’s actions amd make 
her report accordingly in Stratto^ Sfcreetr 
But our heroine proved too faibhfiil to the 
cause in which she had embarked and to 
the important interests staked upon the 
enterprise, to commit any error^r be led 
into any fault that needed reporting. In- 
deed she proved an apt and docile pupil, 
not merely because she would not risk the 
agreeeable position in which she was placed, 
but likewise because she had now her own 
ambition to gratify. 

, An experienced, wily, and astute lady’s 
maid, in the person of Miss Jessica, had 
been found for Yenetia ; and as this abigail 
n Was thoroughly trustworthy and unsur- 

was fitted ter 


the service she had to perform. The man* 
servant chosen for Venetia’s household, 
was severe and moro3e enough to daunt 
any impertinent questioner, and at the 
same time old and ugly enough to avert the 
possibility of scandal on his account: for 
inasmuch as ladies of rank, fashion, and 
beauty full often convert their handsome 
footmen into lovers, a similar imputation 
might have been raised against Yeuetia, 
had her male dependant been young, of 
good figure, and of prepossessing counten- 
ance. Every arrangement was thus made 
and every precaution taken by Miss Ba- 
thurst, not only to retain a complete hold 
upon Yenetia, but likewise to guard her 
reputation against the chance of calumny. 

Our heroine’s studies progressed most 
rapidly. All her habitual indolence seem- 
ed shaken off, and Mrs. Aabuthnot found 
her most assiduous as well as most intelli- 
gent in the various branches which she 
had been enjoined to cultivate. Bor Vene- 
tia, as above stated, not only had her 
ambition to gratify, but also to expel dis- 
agreeable thoughts ; aud hence her un- 
wearied application to her music, her 
drawing, the books that had been provided 
for her, and her studies in all the fashion- 
able refinements of demeanour, attitude, 
and manner. We have already described 
her as possessing a vigorous intellect and 
the keenest appreciation of all that was 
necessary for her to learn in order to play 
with proficiency the grand part entrusted 
to her ; and it can therefore be no matter 
of surprise if in the comparatively short 
ispaca of a couple of months she should 
have undergone the completest transfor- 
mation from the inexperienced Clara 
Stanley of a humble dwelling at Canter- 
bury into the brilliant Venetia Trelawney 
of_A cacia Cottage. 

When occasionly visiting Miss Bathurst 
of an evening, Venetia met Horace Sack- 
villa. And here we may as well observe 
that this young man was the illegitimate 
son of Miss Bathurst: but the Prince 
Regent was not bis father. Indeed thte 
fact his Royal Highness knew full well :* 
for it is to be hoped for the honour of 
humanity that if it had been otherwise — 
that is to say, if Horace were really the 
Prince’s son, — the Prince neve? would 
have intrigued with his own Son’s wife. 
Horace’s father was another person with 
whom Miss Bathurst had beer* Ultimate in 
her time : but the young man hin^self jbad 
never been suffered to learn t|*e , exact 
particulars of his birth. He had ,b$en ail 
along taught to believe that he was an 
vrphj«i, te Ww MW 
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dunt Miss Bathurst ; and as he grew up 
he had not chosen to ask many questions 
upon the subject, The liking that the 
Prince took to him was merely onoofthe 
royal whims and caprices ; and as Horace 
had many natural good qualities, and never 
took an improper advantage of the Prince’s 
favour, he did not forfeit it. From all 
that has transpired throughout our long 
tale relative to the character of Horace 
Sackville, it will be seen that ho was en- 
dowed with all the necessary qualifications 
to render him an amiable, worthy, and 
even high-minded young man, had not his 
good principles been warped and the best 
feelings of his nature spoilt by the con- 
taminating dissipations and profligacies of 
the sphere into which he was thrown. 

From the very first moment that 
Horace Sackville beheld Venetia, he was 
struck with her transcending loveliness ; 
and indeed, he at once conceived a profound 
attachment towards her. This he however 
veiled to the utmost of his power, because 
Miss Bathurst had duly initiated him in the 
purpose for which Venetia was destined ; 
although the little circumstance relative to 
Mrs. Gala was carefully kept out of sight. 
Horace was too much accustomed to 
follow the instructions and obey the 
wishes of his aunt—~m he called her - not 
to enter at once into the plans which she 
and^ Mrs, Fitzherbert had so artfully 
devised : but he could not prevent himself 
from loving Venetia secretly and tenderly : 
and the more he saw of her the deeper 
grew his affection* Still he continued to 
keep this passion to himself ; and faithful 
to the positive instructions he received 
from Miss Bathurst, he forbore from call- 
ing at Acacia Cottage, or even hinting to 
any of his friends that he had the honour 
of Miss Trelawney’s acquaintance. 

Everything that Miss Bathurst and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert had foreseen in arranging 
iiheir plans, actually took place. Venetia 
Trelawney soon excited an immense sensa- 
tion at the West End. All the noble 
roues and fashionable rakes were soon 
busied in making inquiries concerning her, 
and endeavouring to ^obtain an introduc- 
tion. But all they could learn was that 
she Fad suddenly -taken Acacia -Cottage, 
fitted iiLUp splendidly, and paid honour- 
ably as well as liberally for everything. Of 
course Miss Bathurst .had enjoined her up- 
holsterer* jeweller, - carriage- builder, and 
other tradesmen to maintain the strictest 
secrecy relative to her acquaintance with 
.Miss Trelawney ,.xmder the penalty of losing 
-fche said Miss fTrelawney’sifuture custom ; 
and these iDjfanctiona wo^e s very faithfully 
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adhered to. Thus, nothing could bo learnt 
relative to Venetians antecedents : no one 

know who she was, or whence she camo ; 

yet no one dared to assart tbit she was an 
adventuress or an intriguante. If this 
suspicion arose for a moment, it was very 
soon set at rest by her awn conduct. 
Never did she appsar in public without her 
duenna-like companion, Mrs. Arbuthnot : 
it was found impossible to obtain access to 
her, and the numerous billets which she 
received were either returned in blank 
envelopes, or else treated with cold 
silence. So infatuated became many vary 
wealthy but very silly personages, that 
they at once wrote to offer her marriage : 
these were the letters which she sent back. 
Other epistles, making less honourable 
overtures, were those that obtained no 
notice whatsoever. All those circumstances 
got abroad, thus stamping her to be as 
virtuous as sbo was incomprehensible. No 
one could accuse her of endeavouring to 
thrust herself into good society, bocausa 
she shunned all those who might have in- 
troduced her to the very elite of fashion. 
Thus the juror she excited fully equalled, 
if not transcended, all the most sanguine 
expectations of Miss Bathurst and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. Meanwhile Horace Sackville 
was prudently and cautiously helping on 
the affair. It was he who had dexterously 
spread the tale relative to Venotia’s refus- 
ing the dazzling overtures of a certain 
Duke ; and ho had likewise on two or 
fchreo occasions thrown out a hint concern- 
ing her to the Prince Begent. 

Thus did the first two months of Vene- 
fcia Trelawney’s residence at Acacia Cottage 
pass away : and then occurred the memor- 
able ** Banquet of Six ” at the Marquis of 
Laveson’s House in Albemarle Street. On 
that occasion Venetia Trelawney’s name 
was brought up : but Horace Sackville 
suffered the other guests to lavish their 
encomia upon her marvellous beauty ere 
he volunteered a word. Then, on being 
directly appealed to by the Prince, he said 
all he could to pique his Boyal Highness's 
curiosity to the fullest extreme — artfully 
insinuating that if any one could possibly 
win her upon any terms at all, it could be 
none other than the Prince himself. If 
the reader will refer to the chapter in 
which the Banquet of Six is described, he 
will find how skilfully Horace Sackville 
played his part upon the occasion — and at 
•the same time how narrowly he watched 
the Prince’s countenance ; not merely to 
observe the impression made by all that 
was passing, but likewise to make sure 
.that Be. himself did ngt go too far mi thus 
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excite suspicions as to his covert motives. 
We need not recapitulate all the details of 
those circumstances under which the me- 
morable love campaign was agreed upon 
and the six thousand guineas clubbed to 
become the reward of the successful 
aspirant to Venetia’s favours. 

As a matter of course, everything that 
thus took place was duly made known to 
Venetia on the following day; and she 
received her instructions from Miss Ba- 
thurst, through Mrs. Arbuthnot, how to 
act. It was now decided that she should 
permit herself to become acessible to her 
suitors, so that by discouraging those 
whose turns preceded that of the Prince 
her conduct might the more effectually 
pique his curiosity and rivet his interest. 
Thus on the Monday, which was the first 
day of the love- campaign, when she beheld 
the Earl of Curzon in the Park, evidently 
trusting to the chapter of accidents to 
furnish him with some means of obtaining 
access to her, she purposely let her parrot 
loose to afford him the wished-for oppor- 
tunity. He was not slow in availing him- 
self of it; and then Yenetia had an 
occasion of playing off upon him all the 
artillery of those airs of haughty indigna- 
tion, proud defiance, and cold contempt 
which she had been practising for more 
than two months. It was a pleasure for 
Yenetia to humble the self-sufficient 
nobeman who dared hope to vanquish her 
who was destined for a far loftier position; 
and she did humble him. Then as he went 
away, her peals of silver laughter pro- 
claimed her triumph. 

The next day was the turn of Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon ; and as Yenetia had 
heard his character from Horace Sackville, 
to the effect that he was a good-natured, 
generous-hearted, offhand, though dis- 
sipated young man, she was resolved to 
treat KTj very differently from the Earl of 
Curzon? Moreover, as he actually went 
and gave a very considerable sum in the 
purchase of Acacia Cottage and other 
houses — the whole being saleable only as 
one lot— and this on purpose to obtain a 
pretext for calling upon her, she felt some- 
what flattered by the compliment thus im- 
plied ; and therefore when he appeared in 
her presence, she treated him with the 
most affable display of good temper. This 
amiable humour was encouraged on her 
part by his own conduct ; for, as the reader 
will recollect, he frankly, and we might al- 
most say bluntly, offered her marriage. 
She ha# therefore no reason — as indeed 
she had noldesire — to be offended with 
him; ehq even toqk a sort of liking to him, 


and treated him with a goOd-naturdd rail- 
lery, which disarmed him of all possible 
resentment on account of the refusal which 
his proposition received. 

Relative to Colonel Malpas, whose turn 
came next, Venetia had received a very 
different character indeed : and she learnt 
from Horace that he was a thoroughly 
unprincipled, bad young man. She wished 
to have an opportunity of settling all his 
pretensions at once; and as he was intimate 
with Lady Wenlock, between whom and 
Mrs. Arbuthnot a long-standing friend- 
ship existed, it was easy to have a hint 
conveyed through that lady to the Colonel 
that Yenetia was to be present at the 
entertainment given by her at Kew. There 
did Venetia accordingly meet the Colonel; 
but she certainly was not prepared for the 
detestable menaces to which the unprinci- 
pled scoundrel had recourse ; — and had it 
not been for the circumstance of Captain 
Tash being an ear- witness of all that took 
place, her reputation might have subse- 
quently suffered by the daring assertion of 
triumph eventually made by the Colonel. 

Before we continue our explanations 
relative to the love-campaign of the 
party of six, we must pause to notice 
another little incident the date of which 
properly causes it to require allusion here. 
We mean the visit which Jocelyn Loftus 
paid our heroine at No. 13, Stratton Street. 
Miss Bathurst had given all her servants 
the requisite instructions what to say in 
case any one should call and inquire for a 
Mrs. Beckford, or a Miss Clara Stanley. 
The answer was invariably to be, “ that 
they were out of town, but were shortly 
expected home/' This was the response 
which Jocelyn received, when, provided 
with Louisa’s letter of introduction, he 
called on the Wednesday in Stratton Street; 
and returning next day, he was duly intro- 
duced into the handsome drawing-room, 
where he found Clara Stanley. The 
reader will remembar that they were well 
pleased with each other; for the young 
lady assumed the most artless, amiable, and . 
unaffected manner, so that she appeared 
everything that Jocelyn could have expect- 
ed in his beloved Louisa’s elder sister. On 
the other hand, the good opinion she had 
previously conceived from Louisa’s letters 
respecting Loftus, also from the references 
she had taken concerning him, was fully 
corroborated by his looks, his manner, and 
his discourse. She had learnt from his 
banker that he was a young man of good 
family, with an income of six hundred a 
year, and still greater expectations : there- 
fore she had from the first highly approved 
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of his suit in respect to Louisa. Now as 
above stated, a personal acquaintance 
ratified all the favourable impressions pre- 
viously made on her mind ; and she rejoiced 
unfeignedly that her beloved sister should 
have won the heart of so excellent a young 
gentleman* She excused herself for not 
introducing him to Mr. and Mrs. Beck- 
ford on the ground that they were very 
old people and much fatigued with their 
excursion into the country ou the preced- 
ing day ; and as Loftus, being but little 
acquainted with the personages and cir- 
cumstance of fashionable life, entertained 
not the remotest idea that he was in 
the house of a Miss Bathurst as a matter 
of course he beheld naught to engender 
suspicion that any duplicity was being 
practised. But, Ah I when he had taken 
his departure, how quickly did the long 
pent-up feelings in our heroine’s bosom 
seek an issue in a flood of tears ; and how 
convulsive were the sobs that her sur- 
charged breast gave forth l 

But Yenetia had no leisure for thus 
abandoning herself to her grief, or to the 
flood of memories relative to her sister 
and her home, which this interview had so 
painfully excited. For it was now past 
noon ; and she must get back to Acacia 
Cottage. Because this was Thursday, the 
fourth day of the love-campaign — the 
grandest and most important of all ! It 
was the day, in short, for the Prince’s 
visit : for that he would avail himself of 
his turn to call upon her at once, there 
was but little doubt. The reader may re- 
member with what admirable tact she 
played her cards upon this occasion. She 
gave him to understand that she was no 
mere adventuress — no wanton — but as 
yet a pure virgin : and this was the truth. 
She however frankly confessed that she 
had her ambition ; and she alluded to the 
connexion between Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
himself as illustrative of the position 
which she must stipulate for, if she became 
his mistress. Then the Prince suggested 
that she should get married to some easy 
good-natured person who would either 
wink at^ her being the Boyal mistress, or 
else positively assent to it. This proposi- 
tion was fraught with exceeding pleasure 
for Yenetia, ^ inasmuch as she saw that 
matrimony might be made a sufficient cloak 
to preserve her reputation, and also (as 
she .hoped) to save her well- beloved 
Louisa the pain of ever having to blush 
for her sister. She bad for some time 
observed tbe affection which Horace Sack- 
villa entertained towards her; and 
therefore the instant the Prince Begent’s 


proposition was made, it struck her that 
Horace was the convenient husband to be 
thus obtained. She knew that his infatua- 
tion with regard to her was immense ; and 
though she was no stranger to his natural 
good qualities, yet she was equally well 
aware that these had been too much warp- 
ed and spoilt to be suggestive of any very 
powerful scruples against a marriage under 
such circumstances. As to the consent of 
Miss Bathurst and Mrs, Fitzherbert to 
this marriage, she had little doubt of 
obtaining it ; inasmuch as the main point 
was that she should become the Prince 
Kegent’s mistress — no matter by what 
means, so long as the aim was successfully 
and speedily reached. 

The reader will remember that ere the 
Prince parted from her on that occasion, 
he extracted from her a premise that she 
would visit him at Carlton House on the 
ensuing evening; and she was to beat 
Hyde Park Corner at nine o’clock, where 
his carriage was to meet her. But previous 
to all this,— previous indeed to calling 
upon her at ail, and therefore while still 
unaware of the extraordinary beauty of 
Yenetia, as well as being under the infatua- 
tion of the lady in the gossamer dress, the 
Prince had made a compact to abandon his 
chance to the Marquis of Leveson. Now 
however, having become an eye-witness of 
the truth of ail the reports that had 
reached him concerning Yenetia's charms, 
his Boyal Highness repented of his bargain 
with the Marquis ; and hastening to visit 
him, induced his lordship to forego the 
compact on condition of receiving the 
vacant Garter. 

The Prince however quite forgot, when 
returning to Carlton House, to confer the 
appointment : the Marquis thought he was 
tricked; and on the Friday evening, it 
being his turn to pursue the love- 
campaign, ha treacherously inveigled 
Yenetia to his mansion. 

She however escaped his clutches ; but 
upon proceeding to Carlton House, she 
would nofe abandon herself on this occasion 
to the Prince, fearing that she had not as 
yet a sufficiently strong hold upon him, 
and that too easy a surrender would damp 
his ardonr with respect to her. 

Yenetia did not at once communicate to 
Miss Bathurst, through Mrs. Arbufchnot, 
the arrangement which had been made 
with the Prince about her getting married 
—she merely intimated that they had come 
to terms and that she was to be his 
mistress. 

She was resolved to wait and see 
tfWther Sackville himself would make any 
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tender avowal to her ; in which case she 
would be spared the somewhat unfeminine 
task of initiating overtures to him. 

Besides, she did not wish him to come 
ready tutored by Miss Bathurst bow to 
act : but she was desirous of assuring her- 
self that Horace would of his own accord 
accept her as a wife. She felt assured that, 
inasmuch as he had been dragged into the 
transaction of the Party of Six, he would 
avail himself of his turn to call upon her 
at the Cottage, with or without his aunt's 
consent. She therefore expected him ; 
nor did she expect in vain. 

Horace called ; and although the con- 
versation began with the observation on 
his part, “that he was the only one who 
could not plead the suit of love,” they 
nevertheless very soon found themselves 
deep in a discourse of a tender character. 

A% we have already stated, the passion 
which Srokville entertained for Yenetia 
amounted to a frenzied infatuation which 
made him reckless of any terms or condi- 
tions which mighl be attached to such an 
alliance; and therefore, though knowing 
everything — aware that she was far too 
deeply involved in tbo ramifications of the 
plot, as well as too securely in Miss 
Bathurst’s power, to think of retreating — 
he enthusiastically agreed to become her 
husband. 

Then, on the whole arrangement with 
the Prince and with Saekville relative to 
this matrimonial project being made known 
to Miss Bathurst and Mrs. Pitzherbert, 
they cheerfully gave their assent. 

Indeed, closely connected as Horace was 
to the former, an additional guarantee for 
Venetia’s continued thraldom to her will, 
seemed to be afforded by such a marriage. 

Here we need not dwell upon the de- 
tails of what followed. The reader is well 
aware how Yenetia married Horace Sack- 
ville — and how he was raised to the peer- 
age — and how thoy took up their abode at 
Carlton House. 

The next incident which requires ex- 
planation, refers to that occasion when the 
Prince gave a dinner-party, at which the 
Saekville, the Earl of of Curzon, Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon, and the Marquis of 
Leveson were present, and whan Venetia 
overheard a certain conversation between 
the Marquis and his Royal Highness. It 
will be remembered that the Marquis had 
just .returned from Paris ; and startling 
indeed for Yenetia were the circumstances 
Which he and the Prince on that occasion 
hurriedly discussed. 

She ' learnt* in the first place, who 
Jocelyn really was ; and the 


revelation immediately accounted to her 
for a certain mysteriousness which she 
observed in the manner of his London 
banker when some months previously she 
had called upon that gentleman to take 
references concerning her sister’s suitor. 

Nevertheless, the discovery now made 
as to who Jocelyn really was, rendered her 
more satisfied than ever in respect to his 
projected alliance with Louisa. 

But, in the second place, she ascertained 
from what passed between the Marquis 
and the Prince, that Loftus was a prisoner 
at the Prefecture of Police in Paris — that 
he had been assailed by extraordinary 
temptations, of which the profligate Miss 
Owens were made the agents — but that he 
had passed immaculate through the ordeal. 

In the third place, Venetia discovered 
that Louisa had been inveigled away from 
home— that she had been to Paris — that 
the Marquis had brought her back — and 
that she was at that very moment at his 
mansion at Albemarle Street. 

Lastly, our heroine overheard Lord 
Leveson go on to state “that Louisa had 
got a sister somewhere in London but 
that there was evidently a mistake relative 
to the accurate address of this sister’s 
abode.’ 1 

On hearing these things, Yenetia could 
not altogether restrain the feelings of 
mingled terror, indignation, and alarm, 
which they ware but too well calculated to 
excite in her bosom. Indeed, as the reader 
will recollect, she upset her wine-glass in 
her agitation ; and precipitately quitting 
the room, hastened to her boudoir. 

There she gave unrestrained vent to her 
affliction ; but seeing the absolute necessity 
of acting with a promptitude that should 
avert the threatened storm from breaking 
over her own head, she at once despatched 
Jessica to Miss Bathurst to put that lady 
on her guard relative to the inquiries 
which were certain to be made in Stratton 
Street concerning Miss Clara Stanley. 

Having taken this precaution, she made 
up her mind how to act in other respects ; 
and confident of wielding immense power 
over the Earl of Curzon and Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon, she resolved to enlist their 
aid in carrying out the twofold purpose 
she had in view. One object was to rescue 
her sister from the clutches of the Marquis 
of Leveson ; and the other was to effect 
the liberation of Jocelyn Loftus from the 
Prefecture of Police in Paris. 

But in the carrying out of both these 
aims, the utmost tact, prudence, and judge- 
ment were required, in order to avdid 
compromising heiself. 
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In the former case she saw that it was 
almost certain that the Marquis of Leveson, 
being himself intimately acquainted with 
Miss Bathurst, would insist upon full ex- 
planation as to all Louisa had told him 
relative to her sister residing at No. 13, 
Stratton Street, with persons of the name 
of Beckford ; or else Louisa herself might 
discover that Olara was not there, nor any 
such being as the Backfords in existence. 

Therefore, in entrusting Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon with the delicate task of 
rescuing Louisa from Leveson Houso, 
Venetia was compelled to take him entirely 
into her confidence. To secure him how- 
ever altogether in her interest, and more 
effectually to put the seal of secrecy upon 
his lips, she made up her mind to bestow 
upon him those favours for which he 
languished ; snd in coming to this resolve, 
she also yielded somewhat to her own in- 
clinations — for the barriers of virtue being 
completely broken down, it needed but a 
small impulse thus to urge her on to the 
gratification of the sensuous passion she 
had conceived for the Baronet. As the 
reader however will recollect, she acciden- 
tally gave Lord Curzon the note intended 
for Sir Douglas Huntingdon ; so that the 
nobleman, availing himself of an invitation 
which ho thought was meant for him, was 
the first to revel in her arms. 

This circumstance she did not altogether 
regret ; because, in the first place, Hunt- 
ingdon proved well satisfied to serve her 
faithfully and effectually upon the mere 
promise of a crowning reward ; while, in 
the second place, it was equally necessary 
to secure the secret devotedness of Curzon 
n carrying out her object with regard to 
Goftus. Indeed, the management of this 
.atter affair required as much fidelity as 
xmrage. From Louisa’s letters, Venetia 
aad learnt all that Mary Owen had told 
aer relative to the conspiracy against the 
Princess of Wales : and from those letters 
ikewise had Venetia ascertained the object 
)f Jocelyn’s visit to the Continent. But 
t was only with great risk and danger to 
aer own position and interest, that Venetia 
jould act in a manner hostile to the Prince 
Regent’s views ; and to espouse Jocslyn’s 
sause adopt that hostile course, 

tlence the imperious necessity of sealing 
3uraon*s lips relative to the task she 
mtrusted to him; and consequently she 
’egrettpd but little the misadventure which 
iad at once thrown hpr into his arms — for 
the knew full well that when the service 
yas perf owned, in Paris, be would be sure * 
claim that same favour 

Pmterest eiJSfc 


The Bari of Curzon, flushed with the 
triumph he had achieved in at last winning 
that splendid and seductive woman, cheer- 
fully undertook the commission entrusted 
to him; and engaging the services of 
Captain Tash and his man Robin, at once 
set off for Paris, where he accomplished 
the deliverance of Jocelyn Loftus in the 
manner described in an earlier part of our 
tale. But inasmuch as it for obvious 
reasons suited Venetia’s purpose that 
Jocelyn should remain ignorant of who the 
authoress of this proceeding in his favour 
might be, and that he should obtain no 
clue to the eventual discovery thereof, his 
liberators were instructed to disguise 
themselves personally and also conceal 
their names — all of which they did. 

But in the meantime Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon was engaged in the execution 
of the task that Venetia had confided to 
him. We must however first observe 
that, as Venetia had foreesen, the Marquis 
of Leveson went to No. 13, Stratton 
Street ; and seeing his old friend Miss Ba- 
thurst told her “that a girl named Louisa 
Stanley was at his house, and that she 
persisted in declaring that her sister Clara 
was residing with a certain Mr. and Mrs, 
Beckford there, at the said No. 13, 
Stratton Street.” Miss Bathurst could not 
conceal her dismay at this announcement : 
for she naturally fancied that Louisa 
would persevere in her inquiries after her 
sister — that the Marquis would aid her— 
and that a complete discovery and 
exposure would ensue. In this dilemma 
Miss Bathurst threw herself upon the 
mercy of her old friend the Marquis of 
Leveson, and confided to him everything— 
beseeching his assistance in devising some 
excuse to satisfy Louisa and divert her 
from farther inquiries relative to her sister. 
The Marquis, secretly overjoyed at having 
elicited such an important revelation, 
which suddenly pub the brilliant Venetia 
(as he hoped) completely in his power, 
readily promised to further Miss Bathurst’s 
views. He of course had nothing to gain 
by giving publicity to what he had thus 
discovered ; but on the contrary, it was by 
keeping the secret that he expected to 
reduce the haughty Lady Sackville to 
submission. Reassuring Miss Bathurst as 
to the course he should adopt, he returned 
to Albemarle Street, and represented to 
Louisa that her sister Clara was out of 
town with the Beckfords for a week or ten 
days. Miss Bathurst immediately sent to 
Venetia to tell her what had occurred: 
but in the interval Bir Douglas Hunting- 
don had received our heroine’s instructions 
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to rescue Louisa at*any risk, and no mat- 
ter under what circumstances, from the 
power of the Marquis of Leveson. She 
had likewise desired him to take Louisa at 
once to Stratton Street ; and thither did 
Venetia herself repair, to resume her 
character of plain and simple Clara Stan- 
ley once more and await her sister’s com- 
ing. We have seen, how Sir Douglas 
arrived at Leveson House in the very nick 
of time to deliver the beauteous young 
maiden from the unprincipled old nobleman 
— and how in his owu carriage he bore 
her to Stratton Street, telling her on 
the way that her sister Clara had unexpec- 
tedly come up to town. 

We need but cast a brief retrospective 
glance over the meeting which then took 
place between the sisters* On that occa- 
sion Clara assured Louisa that her lover 
Jocelyn was innocent of the base things 
imputed to him — that he had passed scathe- 
less through the ordeal of unparalleled 
temptations — and that he himself would 
in due time reveal what his real name was, 
and give satisfactory explanations for 
having adopted an assumed one. She 
likewise gave Louisa the assurance that he 
would shortly be free ; and in every 
respect did she do her best to cheer and 
console her well-beloved sister. Venetia 
was then about to touch upon matters in- 
timately concerning herself. She saw how 
dangerous it was to keep her sister in the 
dark on that head any longer, and that the 
time was come when she Bhould give at 
least some explanations respecting her own 
affairs. She purported indeed to announce 
the important fact that she was married — 
that she was a Peeress — and that her 
husband occupied a high post in the Prince 
Regent’s household. But suddenly the 
artless and innocent Louisa began to give 
utterance to everything that Lady 
Ernestina Dysart had told her relative to 
11 a certain Venetia Trelawney, now Lady 
Sackvilla and mistress of the Prince : M so 
that the unhappy young woman, horrified 
at hearing her own history thus dwelt on 
so pointedly by her unsuspecting sister, 
could not for worlds have found courage 
to make the* revelation a moment before 
resolved on. With a hastily devised 
apology for bidding Louisa so abrupt a 
farewell, and with the old standard excuse 
to Pot presenting her to the Beckfords, 
she lost no time in sending her off to 
Canterbury. 

The nextincident to which we must call 
attention, was One connected with the 
private* tbeaMeafs that tool: place at 
OSftton House* On that occasion, belt 


remembered, Jocelyn Loftus — when there 
for the purpose of seeking an interview 
with the Prince — recognized Clara Stanley 
in the brilliant Lady Saokviile ! His asto- 
nishment knew no bounds ; and for 
Louisa’s sake was he deeply, deeply griev- 
ed. Having seen the elder sister’s letters 
from London to his beloved Louisa, he 
knew that this dear girl was utterly 
ignorant of Clara’s career under the name 
of Venetia ; and he therefore at once 
formed the resolve not to enlighten Louisa 
upon the subject on his return to Canter- 
bury. He did not then foresee that a 
second visit to the Continent would be 
prolonged for seven months; and he 
thought that it would be better to wait 
until his return ere he made so startling a 
revelation to his betrothed as that her own 
sister and the Venetia of whom she had 
heard so much evil were identical. Nor 
did he present himself to Lady Sackville on 
this occasion : but he wrote her a long 
letter, the receipt of which affected her 
greatly. 

The reader will remember it was ou the 
same occasion when she found the Marquis 
of Leveson’s pearls in her boudoir, that 
Jocelyn’s letter came to hand. Therein he 
observed, in grave but what might be 
termed brotherly remonstrance, that she 
had evidently practised many deceits and 
strange duplicities towards her confiding 
sister, but that still he was not disposed 
to blame her -too severely, as the whole 
tenour of her conduct proved that she not 
only continued to love that sister well, but 
had kept her aloof from her owu sphere of 
brilliant dissipation, Jocelyn went on to 
say in his letter that he should not reveal 
to Louisa's ears, at least for the present, 
the discovery he had made — that it was 
probable he should have to leave England 
for a few weeks — but that on his return 
he should seek an interview with Lady 
Sackville in order to arrange the best 
means of communicating the secret to 
Louisa. Loftus then proceeded to observe 
that inasmuch ae Lady Sackville had learnt 
from her sister’s letters many of the par- 
ticulars respecting the fearful conspiracy 
then in progress against the honour, * 
happiness, and even the life of the Princess 
of Wales, it was her bounden dufor, pos- 
sessing as she did an all-po^rertul in&tiefiee 
with the Prince Regent, to do belt best to 
awaken him to a sense of dfcty, and; St least 
persuade him to forbear from direct perse- 
cution against his unfortunate wife, even 
if he chose to continue separated^from ner. 

Such Was the SubStanceJiM^^^HI^r 
which Jocelyn [Loftus j 
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occasion ; and Venetia felts all the 
latent generosity of her nature 
aroused on behalf of the Princess of 
Wales. She moreover calculated that 
if she could succeed, by secret and 
indirect means, in breaking up the conspi- 
racy, it would be a deed to tell materially 
in her favour, not only in the estimation 
of Jocelyn Loftus, but likewise in the 
opinion of her sister Louisa when the day 
should come for making the announce- 
ment that herself and Lady Sackville were 
one and the same person 1 But for the 
reasons above set forth, Venetia could not 
possibly work otherwise than insidiously 
and privately against those conspirators of 
whom her royal lover was at the head. To 
be detected in espousing his wife’s cause, 
would be to risk her position at the palace, 
and to be expelled in utter disgrace from 
the atmosphere of the Court. She there- 
fore resolved to employ the Earl of Cur- 
zon once more ; and at the same time 
accident again brought Malpas to her no- 
tice. On this occasion it was as a broken- 
down spendthrift and a ruined man that 
he stood before her ; and much as she de- 
tested the Colonel, Bhe nevertheless regard- 
ed him as an instrument exactly fitted 
for her purpose. She knew how thorough- 
ly unprincipled he was, and that he would 
hesitate at nothing in order to carry out a 
purpose, while his necessities seemed to 
place him altogether at her mercy. Hence 
the commissions which she gave to the 
Earl of Curzon and to Colonel Malpas, to 
proceed to the continent and by worming 
themselves into the favour of the profli- 
gate Miss Owens, seize any opportu- 
nities that might ocour of withdrawing 
them from the sphere where their presence 
was so fraught with danger. 

We have now no further explanations to 
give relative to Venetia’s career, nor to 
elucidate the mysteries of her conduct on 
past, occasions. We may however pause 
to observe, ere concluding this chapter, 
that from the moment she became the 
Eoyal mistress she was enabled fully 
to carry out the designs of Miss Bathurst 
and Mrs. Mtzherbert* All the relatives, 
even to the remotest cousins, of these two 
ladies, were well provided for. Pensions, 
places, and sinecures were conferred upon 
some : quick promotion in the military 
and civil services was obtained for others. 
Ibe Prince grumbled sometimes at these 
demands upon him ; and sometimes he con- 
sented himself with merely expressing his 
astonishment > that Venetia should use her 
interest almost exclusively on behalf of 
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two families. But he never refused com- 
pliance with her requests. The last 
demand that she made upon him ere 
her visit to Canterbury, was to have 
Miss Bathurst’s name placed upon the 
Pension List, and as Horace was so closely 
related to that lady, the prayer did not 
seem unnatural on Venetians part. The 
Prince grumbled for a few moments, and 
at length yielded his consent — so that the 
name of Elizabeth Bathurst was speedily 
introduced upon the Pension List for an 
income of seven hundred pounds a year, 
in consideration of the eminent services 
of her late father.” — who was a geuerai in 
the army, but being a mere drawing-room 
soldier, had always managed to command 
garrisons at home and had never seen a 
hostile shot fired in his life ! 

Altogether, down to the period at which 
we have brought our narrative, Venetia 
had more than fulfilled the expectations 
which Miss Bathurst and Mrs. Fitzherbert 
formed when they devised the memorable 
intrigue that wafted her upon the glowing 
sea of fashionable life. The three thousand 
pounds, which those two ladies had 
advanced for the equipment of the charm- 
ing vessel that was thus launched, had 
been amply repaid fifty-fold in the rich 
cargo which it was constantly bearing into 
port ; and thus was the original design 
crowned with the most extraordinary 
success . 


CHAPTER CXCIII. 

CLARA AT HOME. 

Clara Stanley was now at home 
once more I Yet she no longer bore the 
name of Stanley— she was the titled Lady 
Sackville, wife of an English Peer ; and 
surely this bumble cottage could scarcely 
be called a home for her who had been 
accustomed to dwell in the gilded saloons 
of Carlton House ? 

Yet when her sister Louisa was recover- 
ed from the swoon into which she had 
fallen on the discovery that Clara and 
Venetia were one and the same persoji, — 
yet we say, did the charming and >, ingenu- 
ous girl pour forth ten thousand pordial 
welcomes for the long absent t ope who had 
returned, again. With floods < of tears did 
Clara strain the charming girl to her 
bosom, while their half-brother Valentine 
and their two aunts Mrs. Owen and Lilian 
all stood by deeply affected. The mystery 
relative to Valentine Malvern was speedily 
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cleared up ; and the amazed Louisa, on 
comprehending the degree of relationship 
in which she stood to the young gentle- 
man, received his fraternal embrace. 

Mrs. Owen undertook the task of pro- 
ceeding upstaiis to prepare the way for 
Clara's interview with her invalid aunt : 
and without entering into details, we need 
only say that in a few minutes Clara herself 
hastened to the sick room, and was receiv- 
ed in the arms of that fond relative who 
bad for so many years supplied to her the 
place of her lost mother. 

In the course of the oveniog of this 
memorable day, Clara gave her three aunts 
her entire history, as in London on the 
previous day she had given it to Valentine 
Malvern — of course, suppressing all those 
particulars relative to the Marquis of 
Laveson, Colonel Mai pas, the Earl of 
Curzon, and Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 
which she would have perished rather than 
reveal. Louisa was not present when 
Clara thus performed the painful duty of 
reciting her narrative to her three aunts, 
and it was not until the sisters had an 
opportunity of being alone together in the 
evening— and when seated in the shady 
arbour in the garden— that Louisa obtain- 
ed any insight into that strange, romantic, 
and even wondrous career which had ele- 
vated her sister to the peerage. Nor will 
the reader blame Clara if she withheld as 
much as possible of the details that were 
mosi likely to shock the pure mind of her 
innocent and artless sister; nevertheless, 
she could not conceal the circumstance of 
her intimate connexion with the Prince 
Regent. Louisa’s generous disposition 
naturally suggested as many excuses as 
possible for the errors into which Clara 
had been led ; and it was in some such 
terms as these that the young damsel gave 
expression to her feelings : — 

“ I can picture to myself, dearest Clara, 
the bewilderment of horror and dismay 
into which you must have been thrown, 
when suddenly finding yourself homeless, 
friendless, and penniless in the streets of 
London : and never can I forget that you 
have now told me in language of the most 
touching pathos, how it was for the pur- 
pose of saving myself and our then para- 
lysed and helpless relative from the direst 
penury, that you “threw yourself at the 
mercy of that Miss Bathurst who made 
you* ‘Sueh brilliant promises. Whatever 
you may* have done, then, must receive no 
reproach from my lips. No— dearest 
sister, ' never can I reproach you* On 
thfo^eontraiy, aveil mustbe drawn over 
ftlNlWsfc & is bssek upon. 


Bub tell me — Oh ! tell me from your o^n 
lips — give me the solemn assurance that 
you will never return to the royal palace? 
— and then I shall be happy: truly happyl” 

Louisa, you talk to me like an angel !” 
exclaimed Clara winding her arms about 
her sister’s neck, and straining her in the 
fondest embrace. “When I crossed the 
threshold of Carlton House this morning. 
I solemnly vowed in the depths of my 
soul that I was then taking leave of that 
palace for ,ver !” 

“O Clara 1 if you will only keep this 
vow,” cried Louisa, “you will more than 
atone for the past !“ 

I will keep it,” was Lady Sackville’s 
firm and sincere response. “ I have 
already given our dear aunt that the same 
assurance : and she also has for- 

given me — she also baa promised to 
overlook the past on those same terms . 
whatever amount of ambition I may have 
once entertained has been more than 
gratified. I have shone in the sphere of 
fashion — I have been the star of courtly 
circles — and my soul is sated with the 
dissipations thereof. So far from 
experiencing a pang, it is with delight 
that I hail my emancipation from the 
goldon chains in which my late position 
held me enthralled. Farewell, then, for 
ever to the sphere of fashion I — farewell 
for ever to that courtly circle I I have 
every reason to believe that my husband, 
who in sooth possesses many excellent 
qualities, Louisa, will likewise be well 
pleased to retire in the comparative seclu- 
sion of domestic life. We possess rank, 
and a revenue which for all our purposes 
may be regarded as a handsome fortune. 
And now too, that the past is known to pay 
dear relatives — that I no longer harbour 
secrets which keep the soul in a constant 
tremor lest some accident should betray 
them — I feel happier than I have been for 
a long, long time past. 0 Louisa I is not 
this a day that will be eyer memorable in 
our existence ? It is on this day that your 
sister has been restored to you — that I 
have brought a brother to embrace you — 1 
and that all the mysteries of opr birth being 
cleared up, we find that wo haye two ath?r 
relatives in Mrs. Owen and Miss Lilian 
Halkin” 

M Yes’” observed Louisa* Jn a low voicli 
full of emotion, “ it is indeed a memorable 
day l But it will not the less prove 4 
happy, one for me, if ypu, dear Clara, will 
indeed consent |o retire from the sphe|3 
of fashion and dwell henceforth in i ■;$ 
niidst of domestic ^bjwentot” m 
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k ‘ And you think/' whispered Clara, in 
a sdbdued and tremulous tone, “that the 
virtuous, the high-minded young man who 
is shortly coming to make you his wife will 
consent to acknowledge me as his sisfcer ?" 

11 Oh ! can you for a moment doubt it ?" 
asked Louisa, in a tone gently reproaching 
Clara for even having entertained Buch an 
apprehension. 

“ I know he will do everything for your 
sake, Louisa/' rejoined Lady Saekville ; 

“ and therefore, when you assure him of 
my good resolutions for the future, he will 
not only believe you, but will treat me 
with kindness. Oh ! there is a secret that 
trembles upon my tongU8 — but I will not 
reveal it. No — it shall be for your lover 
himself to choose his own good time, and 
also adopt his own manner, to make you 
acquainted with his real name and explain 
wherefore he ever assumed a fictitious 
one/ 

“Yes — that is his secret," said Louisa; 
and from his lips only must I receive the 
revelation. Besides, I experience no undue 
curiosity in that respect : for whatever 
may be his real position in life it is he 
only revealed himself to me as aught be- 
sides simple Jocelyn Loftus, that affection 
would sustain no diminution." 

In this manner did the two young ladies 
remain conversing for some time, until 
the servant who had been despatched to 
the Fountain Hotels returned with Mary 
Owen. And now was this young lady 
enabled to clasp Louisa in her arms and 
call her by the endearing name of cousin . 
Then Clara was presented to Mary Owen, 
also as a cousin, and they embraced ; but 
infinite was the surprise of the young girl 
to hear of the identity of Louisa’s sister 
with the brilliant Lady Saekville. Nor less 
was she amazed to learn that Sir Valentine 
Malvern was the half-brother of the two 
sisters 1 Yes — it was indeed a complete 
family party assembled at the cottage that 
evening ; .and although there were natural- 
ly many painful memories, yet the circle of 
united relatives was not without its ex- 
periences of present happiness and of hope 
for the future. 

Clara tofck up her abode at the cottage 
in order that she might not even for a few 
nourg be separated from her -sister. 
“Mrs. Owen, Mary, and Sir Valentine 
Malvgr»i returned to, the Fountain Hotel ; 
and Ijriian repaired to her humble lodging 
at ttje peajsant’s hut. On the following 
day 'Clarar passed many hours in writing. 
Shef^ddressed a brief letter to the Prince 
l^e|ent, taking an eternal adieu of him 
indenting him fe. the many kindnesses 
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she had received at his hands, beseeching 
that he would adopt no measures in the 
hope of recalling her to Carlton House, 
and concluding with the intimation that 
her husband would explain to him her 
motives for bo suddenly abandoning a 
Court life and retiring into comparative 
seclusion. She next wrote a letter to 
Miss Bathurst, stating that the drama in 
which she had played so conspicuous a 
part was now at an end, never to be re- 
sumed — at least by her : and she likewise 
terminated with the remark that Horace 
would give all requisite explanations. She 
then drew up a very long, earnest, and 
touching letter to her husband, telling him 
everything that had occurred — her motives 
for so suddenly leaving London, and her 
unchangeable resolve to withdraw alto- 
gether from the theatre of her former 
triumphs. She reminded him of the many 
touching scenes which had occurred bet- 
ween them, and which had proved at the 
time such chastening and salutary episodes 
amidst the career of dissipation and pro- 
fligacy that they had been pursuing. She 
used every argument and called into re* 
quisibion every possible appeal t to persuade 
Horace to resign the Stewardship in the 
Eoyal Household and lose no time in join- 
ing her at Canterbury, so that they might 
debate upon their future plans. With 
reference to the debts which Horace might 
have contracted, she stated that Sir Valen- 
tine Malvern's liberality would ensure the 
speedy settlement of them all : and that 
indeed her half brother had generously 
volunteered to become Horace's banker 
the moment she hinted to him the existence 
of such liabilities. Pinally she explained 
the contents of the letters she had written 
to the Prince Regent and Miss Bathurst, 
leaving it to Horace to give just such ex- 
planations as be might think fit* 

In penning this correspondence a large 
portion of the day was passed. In the 
evening the family party reassembled 
again : and now the memories of the past 
were less painful, and the happiness of the 
present more real, while the hopes for the 
future seemed brighter. 

On the following day Mrs. Owen and 
Mary said farewell and took their depart 
ture for Dover, whence they were to 
embark for the Continent on their way to 
Geneva. Valentine Malvern also Said his 
adieus to the inmates of the - cottage, and 
set out for London as the bearer of Lady 
Saekville' s letters. Lilian paid but a brief 
visit to her sister and nieces this -day, and 
appeared more melancholy than usual ; 
but when affectionately questioned as to 
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the cause, she merely observed that she 
felt a deep despondency of spirits, as if a 
presentiment of evil ware weighing on her 
mind — and then somewhat abruptly took 
her departure. 

Miss Stanley — for by this name did she 
still resolve to pass, as the resumption of 
her real one of Halkin would only excite 
disagreeable attention amongst the people 
of Canterbury — had so far recovered her 
Strength that she was now enabled by the 
assistance of her two nieces to descend 
from her chamber; and supported between 
the magnificent Clara and the charming 
Louisa, she walked forth into the garden 
— thus breathing the fresh air of heaven 
for the first time after a long interval of 
three years ! 

For the present must we take leave of 
the cottage near Canterbury, and again 
direct the reader’s attention to the mighty 
world of London ; for we have yet many 
things to relate and many characters to 
dispose of ere we can bring our labours in 
this narrative to an end, and prepare to 
draw up the curtain upon some new drama 
for which our imagination is yet stored 
with so many materials. 


CHAPTER CXCIV. 

THE SICK-BED. 

RETURN we now to the mansion of the 
Marquis of Leveson in Albemarle- Street. 
The nobleman himself was awaiting with a 
considerable degree of anxiety the result 
of a consultation which those learned and 
excellent gentlemen, Dr. Thurston and 
Dr. Copp.-ras, were holding together in 
the Crimson Drawing Room. The object 
of this consultation was the very dangerous 
aspect which the illness of Lady Ernestina 
DySart had assumed ; and the Marquis, 
who had always been attached to his niece, 
entertained the utmost apprehension on 
her account. Moreover, as she had been 
assailed by frequent fits of delirium, at 
Which times she had said in her ravings 
many things that must have sounded ex- 
tremely strange to the ears of the two 
physicians when in attendance upon her, 
the Marquis -was not a little afraid that 
they might fancy those things to have a 
somewhat more substantial foundation 
than the mere fevered imagination of her 
ladyship : and thus did he await with a 
painful anxiety and suspense the result of 
the consultation they were now holding. 


But let us peep into the Crimson Draw- 
ing Room and behold the manner in which 
the two physicians conducted this impor- 
tant deliberation. Refreshments had been 
placed upon the table ; and while Dr, Cop- 
peras was profoundly engaged in the 
anatomy of a cold fowl, Dr. Thurston was 
as scientifically occupied with experiments 
upon the contents of a pigeon-pie. The 
Marquis’s brown sherry likewise appeared 
to coma in for its share of attention ; and 
while thus comfortably occupied, the two 
physicians discoursed in the following 
manner. 

“Well, my dear Thurston,*’ observed 
Dr. Copperas, “ I think you and I have 
played uncommonly well into each other’s 
hands for some years past.” 

‘'And we have feathered our nests ac- 
cordingly,” answered Thurston, “But I 
very much fear that our profession, to 
which we are so deeply attached, is menac- 
ed by a variety of new-fangled doctrines.” 

“No doubt of it,” replied Copperas. 
’‘We must write down all attempts at 
innovation. Wherever we sea an individual 
propounding doctrines calculated to sim- 
plify the medical art and destroy its delu- 
sions, we must gibbet him unmercifully in 
the professional publications.” 

“Oh, of course!” rejoined Dr. Thurs- 
ton, “ Not but that the present system 
will last our time. We are however in 
honour bound to hand it down intact to 
the rising generation of medical men. Fees, 
my dear friend, are the very life and soul 
of our profession.” 

“ To be sure ; and so here is success to 
fees,” said Dr. Ooppeaas, pouring out 
another glass of sherry. 

“And consultations too,” added 
Thurston. “We must always recommend 
the propriety of consultations in any 
doubtful cases.** 

“ By the by,” interjected Dr. Copperas, 
“was it not uncommon good the other day, 
when the old Do wager- Countess- Of Cata- 
maran cut her thumb with a pen-knife, 
and I persuaded her that a Consultation 
was absolutety necessary ? I knew she was 
good for a fee of ten guineas Oach ; and 
that she liked the solemnity and importance 
attendant upon a consultation# 1 Besides, 
she was in a desperate Jright. So I 
thought I would humour her *- — ^ ^ 

“Do tell me how you managafl. it, M 
said Dr. Thurston, laughing. \ 

“I will,” said Dr. Copperas. “Bat to 
start from the beginning, I musl^tell 
you that her ladyship’s fat footman 
came puffing. and blowing in the 1 gr jll |g rt 
consternation to my house dec 
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her ladyship had met with a most series 
acident and beseeching that I would come 
directly. So away I went ; and on 
arriving at Catamaran House, I found her 
ladyship stretching upon the sofa, with 
two lady’s-maids bending over her — one 
binding a cambric handkerchief round her 
hand, the other bathing her head with 
vinegar and water — while three French 
poodles instinctively feeling that some- 
thing was the matter with their beloved 
mistress, were standing up with their 
fore-paws against the sofa, all whining, 
piteously. I assumed on entering my 
most solemn looks : and advancing up to 
the sofa, asked in that low lugubrious 
tone which we, Friend Thurston, know so 
well bow to assume at times, what was the 
matter ? The two lady’s maids burst into 
tears — the Countess groaned audibly — 
and one of the poodles, leaping upon her, 
knocked the basin of vinegar and water 
out of the maid’s .hand. This little 
incident aggravated her ladyship s misery : 
but she begged and besought that the 
poor dear darling duck of a pet — meaning 
the vile ugly French poodle — might not be 
hurt. *Pcor dear she murmured in a 
voice as if she were about to give up the 
ghost, 'it would break its little heart to > 
be scolded.'— Well, the liquid being wiped 
off her* ladyship’s splendid satin-dress, she 
said in a dying tone, * Oh , dear Dr. 
Copperas ! I am so glad you have come . I 
was mending a pen . when knife cut a 
great gash in my thumb ; and I am afraid 
that the blade was the least , least thing 
rusty . Tell me dear doctor , whether you 
think there is any danger * — I shook my 
head gloomily, observing that it would not 
be proper for me, either as her ladyship’s 
friend or professional adviser, to declare 
that there was no danger, but I would do 
my best to avert it. She said 'that thank 
god , she was resigned to the worst and 
I accordingly proceeded to examine the 
wound, one of the maids having with 
exquisfeie care and tenderness removed the 
cambric bandage. Really I had some 
trouble in preserving my gravity : but 
seeing a consultation in the perspective, 
I shook my head again, said something 
about the danger attendant on a cut f rom 
a rusty knife, and dropped a hint about the 
the possibility of lock-jaw. The Countess 
groaned — her maids once more burst into 
tears^-and the poodles whined : but I hade 
her ladyship and the servant-girls muster 
up all their fortitude while I endeavoured 
to tranquillisd the poodles by patting them 
— narrowly escaping, however, a bite from 
oue which snapped at me. Her - ladyship 


then asked me if I did not think she had 
better go to bed. I felt her pulse, looked 
at her tongue and told her gravely that 
there was certainly fever and she had 
better do so — although she was really in 
snch a good state of health that she could 
easily have devoured the whole of this 
fowl as I have now eaten the two wings. 
Well, she went to bed; and I took my 
departure, having left a prescription. 
Of course I gave her some medicine to 
make her feel uncommon uneasy ; and 
when I called again in the evening she had, 
as I foresaw, worried herself into a vary 
decent state of fever. Again I prescribed 
and went away, leaving orders that I was 
to be fetched, no matter at what hour of 
the night, if her ladyship should feel at all 
worse. As a matter of course, the instruc- 
tions I thus gave terrified her ladyship 
into a still higher state of fever; and at 
seven o’clock in the morning I was hur- 
riedly fetched. Then it was I gravely 
recommended a consultation. The Coun- 
tess asked me whom I would like to have 
called in ? I affected to deliberate with 
myself ; and after a brief pause said, 
that I did not like to recommend any par- 
ticular individual in such cases, but that 
if there were one who more than another 
had specially devoted himself to the dan- 
gers attendance upon severe injuries with 
sharp instruments, that eminent individual 
was Dr. Thurston. You know the rest.” 

Dr. Thurston laughed with a sort of 
inward chuckle at this narrative ; and 
again the two learned physicians drank a 
glass of sherry to the success of fees in 
general and their own in particular. 

"And now, what about our fair patient 
beneath this roof ?” said Dr. Copperas. 

“ Ob, ah,” observed Thurston ; “ I al- 
most forgot what we ware here for. But 
did you notice the strange things she has 
uttered in her ravings — accusing herself of 
having conspired with Prince Regent to 
sent her own husband to the scaffold, and 
having caused the death of Sir Archibald 
Malvern by having him suffocated in a 
hath ?” 

"Yes: but all this was not the worst,” 
remarked Dr. Copperas. "She talked of 
having been ravished by the Public 
Executioner ’ ’ 

"I remember,” rejoined Thurston. 
"What did you think of all that ?** 

" Humph 1” observed Copperas, I 
hardly know what to say. We are well 
aware that strange truths do peep forth in 
these ravings; and we likewise know that 
ladies of quality do queer things. There 
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is doubtless Some foundation for her self- 
accusings. For my part, I think it is 
clear enough sbe has been rather intimate 
with the Prince Regent. His name is 
ever uppermost in her mind. But as for 
the ravishing affair, that seems so utterly 
inconsistent — so very improbable ” 

“ Oh, of course !” interrupted Thurs- 
ton. “But do you not think it would be 
as well to let the Marquis understand that 
we consider his niece’s honour to be 
entirely in our keeping ? It might 
influence the amount of fees, you know, 
friend Copperas. ” 

“ So it might, friend Thurston, ” was 
the response, “Now then, let us ring for 
the Marquis,” 

Thereupon the two physicians rose from 
the table, rang the bell, and then retreated 
together to one of the window* recesses, 
where they stood holding each other by 
the button- hp!e, assuming the most serious 
air and looking for all the world as if they 
had merely just taken some hurried re- 
freshment and had been the greater part 
of the time in earnest and profound con- 
sultation together. A servant entered ; 
and one of them told him in a grave voice 
to request the presence of the Marquis. 
The domestic retired : and soon afterwards 
Lord Leveson made his appearance. But 
the two doctors affected to be so deeply 
engaged in their consultation as not to 
observe his enterance ; while they went 
on talking in the most serious manners 
possible — shaking their heads, *and mingl- 
ing such a host of technical terms with 
their discourse as to render it as unin- 
telligible as the Cherokee language itself 
to the bewildered Marquis. 

“Ah! here is his lordship, 5 ’ said Dr. 
Copperas, now pretending to observe the 
nobleman. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Lord Leveson, 
“ what tidings have you for me ?” 

Both the doctors * shook tbeir heads ; 
and Thurston proceeded to say, “My dear 
Marquis, can you put confidence in the 
nurse and the maid who are iD attendance 
upon Lady Ernestina ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” inquired the 
nobleman, his countenance expressive of 
alarm and anxiety. 

“Because, my dear Marquis,” continued 
Dr. Thurston, “if there be one .eminent 
member v of the faculty who more than 
another has devoted himself to the study 
of delirium in all its phases, and who 
therefore is r experienced in judging how 
far the ravings of the invalid are founded 
truth, that one is Dr. Copperas,” 


“ I cannot consent to receive a com- 
plimsnt," said the amiable gentleman thus 
referred to, “ at the expense of your own 
experiences, Dr. Thurston, in febrile 
maladies and the delirium accompanying 
them.” 

“ Well, well, gentlemen,” interrupted 
the Marquis, somewhat impatiently ; “ tell 
me what you mean. Is it that you appre- 
hend that my niece may betray some secret 
matters which in her rational moments 
she would fain conceal ?” 

“ To speak the truth candidly,” answer- 
ed Dr. Thurston, “ that is precisely what 
we do mean. Therefore we earnestly re- 
commend your lordship to secure the 
silence of the nurse and the lady’s-maid. 
Money will do wonders in putting a seal 
upon the lips — will it nob Dr. Copperas?” 

“ It will, Dr. Thurston,” replied the 
learned physician, with a courteous bow; 
for these two eminent men invariably 
made it a rule never to appear too intimate 
with each other in the presence of a third 
part. 

“Oh I as for that, 55 said the Marquis, 
scarcely able to conceal his vexation, “ I 
can answer for the lady's-maid; she is 
fidelity and prudence personified. As for 
the nurse, I will line her pockets with 
gold. Of course the honour of yotlr pro- 
fession will induce you , gentlemen, to keep 
to yourselves whatever you may have 
beard fall from my niece's lips in her 
delirium ?’* 

“Oh l as a matter of course, my dear 
Marquis,” said Dr. Thurston. 

“ Beyond all doubt,” added Dr. Cop- 
peras. 

Lord Leveson stepped aside to one of 
the windows for a moment — took out a 
bundle of bank-notes from bis pocket — 
selected two of a hundred pounds each — 
and presenting one to Dr. Thurston and 
the other to Dr. Copperas, he observed in 
a significant manner, “ I rely upon your 
secrecy.” 

They renewed the assurance of strict 
honour in the matter, and then proceeded 
to Inform his lordship that after a long, 
serious, and mature deliberation they had 
come to the conclusion that Lady Ernestina 
Dysart was in a state of the utmost 
danger — that nothing but their unwearied 
attention could assist the patient in wrestl- 
ing against her malady, and that they 
would therefore do themselves the* plea- 
sure of Calling three times a day, unless 
sent for oftener. 

When they had taken their departure, 
after having left a prescription, the, Mar- 
quis of Leveson proceeded to 6he%*alielra 
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chamber. Lady Ernestina was now asleep ; 
but the Marquis sat down by her bed-side, 
watching for her to awake. The nurse 
and lady’s maid were both in the room — 
the former dozing about on tiptoe, putting 
things to rights. Several bottles of 
medicine were upon the mantel ; and 
there was every indication about the 
apartment to show that Ernestina was 
really very ill. 

The Marquis, sitting himself down by 
the bed-side, gazed upon her long and 
mournfully. She was frightfully altered. 
But a few days had elapsed since, 
through the fearful outrages of the Hang- 
man, she had been stretched upon that 
sick-bed ; and yet it seemed as if the 
ravages of years had wreaked upon her 
their searing, scathing, blighting ills 1 The 
natural plumpness of hsr flesh had yielded 
to haggardness of the countenance and 
emaciation of the person. Her cheeks 
were sunken and ghastly — her e/es were 
surrounded by a deep blue tint — her nose 
was thin and pointed — her lips were well 
nigh colourless — the splendour of the bust 
was disappearing rapidly. And all this 
was the work of a few short days 1 

The very room seemed to be filled with 
the atmosphere of death; and as the 
Marquis sat contemplating the wreck 
which his niece had become, and thought 
of the ruin too which she must* remain, 
even if she recovered from this dangerous 
illness, certain compunctious feelings crept 
into his heart. For here we must 
observe, that having in the first instance 
learnt from her ravings enough to make 
him suspect the nature of the outrage 
which she had received at the hands of the 
Hangmam.he had subsequently questioned 
her; when alone with her, and in one of 
her lucid intervals, relative to the fearful 
secret which seemed to weigh uppon her 
mind. Then Was it, that in the bitterest 
agonies of mingled grief, and horror, and 
Self-loathing, she had confessed all to him. 
Now, therefore, as be Sat gazing upon her, 
he thought that if after her husband’s 
death upon the scaffold he had, removed 
her to one of his country seats, and there 
remained to watch over her and save her 
frcm pursuing the career of profligacy on 
which she had then already entered, he 
jnigbt have awrted all these evils beneath 
the weight of which she was now succumb- 
ing. * But instead of doing that, he hsd 
allowed her to remain at Leveson House— 
within those walls which contained the 
apartments filled with pictorical and 
sculptured obscenities : and he had like- 
wise encouraged, her, as it were, in- her 


own depravities, by making her his ac- 
complice in his attempt to deprive Louisa 
Stanley of her innocence. As he now be- 
held her, stretched before him with faded 
beauties and ruined charms — a ghastly 
wreck in the vigour of youthfulnsss— the 
mere shadow of the splendid being that 
she so lately was— his heart smote him 
bitterly, bitterly ; and he thought that in 
all this he recognized the evidence of a 
superhuman retribution ! 

> Now he wished to speak seriously with 
his niece ; but she still slept on. For a 
time the fever had left her. Thera 
was not even a trace of its tint upon her 
cheeks : but all was was wan and ghastly 
there. Two hours elapsed— and still she 
awoke not. The Marquis’s dinner-hour 
arrived ; and h§ descended to the parlour 
where the repast was served, leaving 
instructions that he was to be summoned 
to the sick-chamber so soon as the invalid 
should awake. 

It was not until nine o clock in the 
evening that Ernestina opened her eyes. 
The fever had entirely left her : but she 
was weak almost to powerlessnesa. The 
medicine, which had been prescribed, was 
given her ; and the nurse then sent to 
fetch the Marquis. When he came he 
desired to be left alone with the invalid ; 
the lady’s maid and the nurse accordingly 
quitted the room ; and placiag himself by 
the side of the couch took his niece’s hand, 
saying “My poor Ernestina, you have been 
very ill — you are yet very ill.” 

11 Yes,” she answered in a low pUintive 
voice; “ I feel as if the hind of death were 
upon me.” 

“ Do not speak thus despondingly, my 
dear niece,” said Lord Leveson. “ I have 
come on the present occasion on purpose 
to see if there be anything I can do to ease 
your mind of whatever annoyanoe may be 
pressing upon it. I have sent the nurse 
and maid away from the room, in order 
that you may speak without reservation.” 

“ Ah 1 my dear uncle,” exclaimed 
Ernestina, her voice suddenly swelling 
with a degree of excitement; “youthen 
entertain the fear that this is my death- 
bed ? Yes — I see by your look that such 
is the case t Perhaps the physicians .have 
told you so ? And, ah !” she continued, 
without waiting for his reply, “ I also ap- 
prehend the worst. Would, to Gtad that 
I were prepared for it 1 I have had my 
omens - my warnings — aye, fearful warn- 
ings I Have I not heed delirious ? have I 
not raved ? Yes— I remember that it was 
in those ravings I rbvealed the terrible 
secret which made you qtteStkm me the 
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other day. Oh! whafc must be thought 
by those who have overheard me?” 

“Compose yourself, my dear Ernestina,” 
said the Marquis : then, hesitating not at 
a falsehood in order to tranquillise her, he 
added, “ Those who have been present at 
your bed-side when the delirium of fever 
was upon you, attach no significance to 
anything you may have said. In such a 
state of mind invalids give utterance to 
the wildest and the most monstrous 
things.” 

** Monstrous indeed !” said Ernestina, 
shuddering visibly. M But unhappily all 
the monstrosities to which I may have 
given utterance, were based on truth- 
terrible, terrible truth 1 Just now I said 
that I had received omens and warnings : 
and I have so. In my dreams have I be- 
held frightful objects, I have seen my 
husband draw aside the curtain and gaze 
upon me with the baiter round his neck, 
and his features all distorted with the 
agonies of strangulation. Ah 1 and how 
frightfully did he glare upon me with his 
stony eyes ! — how fiendish, how diabolical 
was the look of malignant hate that grew 
upon those convulsed features 1 0, my God! 
it was terrible, terrible!” 

11 Ernestina, you will excite yourself,” 
exclaimed the Marquis, “ into delirium 
once more. Do. I beseech yon, compose 
your feelings : tranquillise yourself— 
give not way to these appalling ideas.’ 5 

11 Bub they force themselves upon my 
mind,” answered Ernestina, bitterly. 
“ And wbat I have told you was not all. 
Not merely have I seen my husband stand- 
ing by the side of the couch — there, in 
the very spot where you are now seated — 
but I have likewise beheld the dreadful 
tna n*— t" — 0 God l I cannot name him 

whose outrage has reduced me to 

wbat I am ! Ah, the agonizing sense of that 
outrage will be my death ! It was the 
most hideous of pollutions !”— and the 
wretched-lady writhed convulsively in her 
couch. 

“ Ernestina, you must change the cur- 
rent of your ideas,” said the Marquis. 
“Eor heaven’s sake, let us talk of some- 
thing else/’ 

' “ Wait a moment,” said his niece. “This 
thing is uppermost in my mind; and I 
must speak of it. Listen then. It was 
one night — I do not know which, for I 
have not been able to keep any note of the 
lapse of time— but I remember full well 
that I awoke, aud looking round,' beheld 
the nurse sleeping in her arm-chair. The 
tappers were a*ligkk on the mantle ; and 
trTOlfigm silence prevailed in the room, 


broken only by the regular breathing of 
the woman. I became wide awake, and 
was in as full possession of my intellects 
as I am at this moment. All of a sudden 
it seemed to me that I heard the door 
open : but I did not think anything of it, 
as I fancied it might be still early in the 
night and that the maid was coming in to 
me ere retiring for good. But you may 
fancy the mortal terror that fastened itself 
upon me, when I saw the figure of a man 
steal on tiptoe, stop to assure himself that 
the nurse was sleeping, and then creep in 
the same atealthy manner up to the foot 
of the bed. 1 could not cry out : I was 
paralysed with the stupor of consternation: 
for I had no difficulty in recognizing that 
monster in human shape who has caused 
me such indescribable misery. He saw my 
eyes fixed upon him ; and as I gave not 
utterance to even the faintest sound, he 
doubtless comprehended how completely 
terror had stupified my senses. Oh ! if I 
were to live a thousand years, I should not 
forget the diabolical expression of gratified 
revenge which gradually expanded over 
his features, making them seem ten thous- 
and times more hideous than they naturally 
are. His eyes appeared to gleam like those 
of a snake, with a vibrating light that 
sent the chill of death to my heart’s core. 
For upwards of a minute did he thus 
stand glaring upon me; and then leaning 
far over from the foot of the bed, he whis- 
pered with a sort of hissing sound, * Am 1 
not revenged ? You would have left me 
to perish in that cursed chair ; but 
thanks to your uncle's amour with Lady 
Sackville, I escaped ! And now it is you 
who perish . Yes ; you are dying with 
shame , because you have been the Hang- 
man s mistress . Well, you will go to join 
your husband whom you sent through my 
hands to perpare your way. Don't think 
however that if you do live on t I shall 
leave you unmolested . No ; in a night 
or two I shall come and see you again . I 
don't think , for your own sake , you will 
tell those' about you that you expect such 
a visitor , So I have nothing to fear on 
that score . But you may perhaps fancy 
to-morrow , when you awake again , that 
this was a dream , Here is something to 
prove that it was not • And drawing out 
his great clasp knife he thrust it through 
the bed curtain. Immediately afterwards 
he took his departure, ^stealing out o'f the 
room as noiselessly as he had entered it — - 
and I swooned away.” 

“Heavens! what is all this I hear?” 
exclaimed the Marquis, yriao had listened 
with an awful interest fco the Itarrat^tf 
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persecute you thus? 
But d can have been naught save a 
dreamn clog” 

“Nsoag dear uncle, ** answered Lady 
Ernesti/ap]" it is no dream. Behold I” 
and she $8 nted to one of the curtains at 
the foot mtffia four-post bedstead. 

The Marquis, springing from his seat 
hastened to inspect the drapery, and there, 
sure enough, was the hole — or rather slit 
— about half an inch long, and evidently 
made by a sharp knife passed through the 
curtain ! His countenance became very 
pale — his lips quivered with rage — and 
returning to his seat by t K& bed-side, he 
said “Yes, my dear niece, it h indeed but 
too evident that the miscreant has been 
here. Oh I what can I do to guard 
against farther intrusions on hispait? It is 
clear that the ruffian defies bolts and bars, 
and penetrates into any house which it suits 
his purpose to enter. Nevertheless, I will 
see if I cannot stop him in future. Devis- 
ing some excuse for the precaution, I will 
presently give orders that two of the*Yn&n- 
servants shall watch downstairs all night, 
with loaded pistols: and I will charge 
them that they unhesitatingly and merci 
lessly shoot down any intruder.’* 

“ Yes, if you will do this, my dea 
uncle,’* said Ernestine “you will relieve 
me of the cruellest apprehensions.” 

11 But why, my dear child,” asked Lord 
Leveson, “ did you not tell me of all this 
before? I would have adopted the precau- 
tions I am now about to take.*’ 

“Oh I if you only knew with what 
bitter repugnance I allude to that mon- 
ster,” said Ernestina, “you would under- 
stand why I have not before confided to 
you the circumstance of his visit. On the 
present occasion, however, some feeling, 
for which I cannot account, has urged me 
to give you all these explanations, and like- 
wise inspired me with the courage and 
power to do so* But ere now, my dear 
uncle, at the beginning of this conversa- 
tion, you observed that if there were any* 
thing you could do to ease my mind it 
should be done. Alas. I know that I am 
dying“I feel that I shall never quit this 
couch again, except to be laid in my coffin. 
There is therefore one request which I 
have to make- 4 -—” 

“Name it Ernestina— name it,” t cried 
the Marquis: “and if it be in my power 
to grant it, rest assured that it shall be 
cheerfully fulfilled. * * 

“ I could wish to see my brother Al- 
gernon before I die/’ said Ernestina. 

- Will you despatch messengers to fetch 
him hither with the least possible delay?”, 


You know, my dear Ernestina,” re- 
plied. the Marquis, “ that he is on the 
Continent; . I told you sdme days ago all 

that he has been doing — ” 

But if you despatch trusty envoys,** 
interrupted the invalid, “ with positive 
orders tb travel night and day, can he 
not be brought back speedily Oh I if 
you write but a few line 3 to inform 
him^ that his sister is dying, and that 
she implores him to come and see her, 
if only for a few instants ere the hand 
of death shall close her eyes for ever 
—-think you that be will not hasten to 
obey the summons ? Yes— Algernon pos- 
sesses a uobla and a generous heart ; and he 
will come— I feel persuaded that he will 
come I Grant me this request : it is the 
last p erhaps I shall ever make — and you 
cannot conceive how great would be the 
relief to my soul to know that Algernon 
had been sent for !** 

“Not a moment’s delay shall take place, 
my dear niece,” replied her uncle, “ ere the 
necessary measures are adopted — and 
thus speaking, he rang the bell. 

The lady’s-maid immediately answered 
khe summons. 

“ Tell Brockman and John,** said the 

irquis, ’* that they are to make instan- 
v^jjeous preparations to start off on a 
journey. A post-chslse and four must be 
ordered at once. And having delivered 
this message, bring me writing materials.” 
— Then as soon as the maid had quitted 
the room, he turned again towards Ernes- 
tina, saying, “ I will send two of my 
domestics, so that when they reach Erance, 
one may take one route and one another, 
in case Algernon should be returning 
home ; and thus there will be little chance 
of missing him.'\ I will write two letters , 
also, that each v Hnav he the bearer of 
one .** , 

In a few mmutfetr maid reappeared 
with the writing materials ; and the 
Marquis of Leveson, -sitting down at the 
table, penned the following letter:— 
“ALGERNON, \ 

“Your sister Ernestina is very ill, and 
she conjures you to lose hot a moment in 
coming straight to Albemarle Steet to see 
her. Whatever occupations you may have 
in hand must be immedeately abandoned : 
nor must you pause on the road for any 
purpose whatsoever. Travel \3ay and 
night, I beseech you : or yo^iffi^ nof be- 
hold Ernestina alive. “ * 


“To the Lord Algernon CavencMring 
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4*he Marquis made a duplicate copy of 
this letter ; aud having sealed them both, 
directed them, not with the name of Lord 
Algernon Cavendish, but by the assumed 
one which his nephew had taken. By the 
time the despatches wore thus prepared, 
the lady’s-maid returned again with the 
intimation that Brockman and John were 
in readiness ; and the Marquis descended 
to the hall to give them the requisite in- 
structions and also the funds for their 
journey. The post-chaise and four was in 
waiting ; and soon after ten o’clock did 
the messengers take their departure. 

Lord Leveson now ascended once more 
to his niece’s chamber, whither the nurse 
had returned during his temporary 
absence : but again he dismissed both this 
woman and the maid for a little while, 
telling them he would sit for another half- 
hour with Lady Ernestina. Accordingly, 
when again alone with his niece, he said all 
be could think of to tranquillize her mind 
and cheer her spirits. Thus did the half- 
hour elapse ; and he was about to bid her 
good night and summon her attendants 
when the door was gently opened— and as 
the nobleman looked to see who was enter 
ing, he gave vent to a sudden ejaculation 
of mingled rage and horror on beholding 
the hideous countenance of the Hangman; 


CHAPTER CXCV. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 


“Do, for heaven’s sake, I implor^yoU— 
come !” said the Marquis. & know 

that I hesitate not to pay liber^gii^ome, 
I say." t aud 

Well, that’s an indueenc|kQ 
events,” observed Coffio. ^g-ead the 
way. But one word, ” he add^ . clutching 
the Marquis forcibly with his jpugh grimy 
hand : “ don’t think of - making any 

exposure or kicking up a row ; for if you 
do, I on my part will let out such things 
as shall make the whole world ring.” 

Enough 1 spare your threats 1 ” inter- 
rupted the Marquis, in a strange deep tone. 
Whatever takes place between us, shall be 
strictly quiet and secret. Come. ” 

Theu hastening to open the door, Lord 
Leveson j^ookud out into the passage to 
assure hB'mseif, that the coast was clear ; 
and finding that it was so, he led the way 
to the Crimson Drawing room, where he 
knew lights to be burning. 

“Will you remain here for a few mo- 
ments he asked, “ while I go and send 
the attendants up to my niece? They will 
not return to her until they hear the bell 
riDg, or else receive orders to the same 
effect.” 

"And what guarantee have 1, 11 de- 
manded the Hangman, ” that you won’t 
come back to me with two ar three 
constables at your heels ?” 

“ The same guarantee which prevents 
me from ringing the bell now and sum* 
moniog assistance;”. — and as the Marquis 
thus spoke, he looked firmly in the Hang- 
man's face. 

“ True 1” said Daniel Coffin. u And 


That ejaculation was immediately com- 
prehended by Lady Ernestine Dysart ; and 
suddenly starting up into a/ sitting posture 
in the couch she gazed with wide staring 
eyes upon the advancing .form of her dead- 
liest enemy. Then slowly sinking back on 
the pillow, she groaned in agony of spirit, 
ft Monster! what*. do you here?” de- 
manded Lord Leveson, confronting the 
Public Executioner, who -had not at first 
observed the nobleman in the shade of the 
curtain. 

" Ah t is it your lordship ?” said Daniel 
Coffin coolly., “ You and me are old 
friends— — M / 

“Eriendsf* echoed the Marquis, be- 
aming purple with indignation: “how 
ctese ypu address me : in such terms ? But 
this is not the place* for dispute. Come 
with me/’, ' 

u I "have said a word to her 

JpdwL.ip, responded the Hangman with 


besides, you dare not provoke exposure, 
for a variety of reasons. Go then — but 
be not long absent. One moment, how- 
ever,” he added, as a thought struck him. 
“What if any of your tall flunkeys should 
happen to come in here during your 
absence ? They might think it rather odd 
to find a gentleman like me in the place 1 
and not believing my word that you and I 
are old friends and have got private busi- 
ness together, they might unceremoniously 
drag me out into the street and lug me off 
to the watch-house. Now, this is a chance 
I should like to avoid.” 

“Well,” said the Marquis, after a few 
moments* consideration, “ take one of the 
candles and step in Here.* You tave/baen 
there*hefore,” he added with hittfr irony $ 
“ and I need scarcely assure, yon that my: 
domestics are not in the babikof intrude 
ing into that part of the house.” j ~ * 

Thus speaking, tb® 
the door leading ; into tihe jamte 
private , apartmenfe*., mi Bsnisl 
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taking up one of the wax-lights, pro- 
needed into the adjacent room. Lord 
Leveson closed the door upon him ; and as 
he did so a sudden expression of malignant 
triumph 'appeared upon the nobleman s 
features, as he muttered between his false 
teeth, “ Nothing could be better ! It aids 
the execution of the resolve which I have 
adopted/' 

He then quitted the Crimson Drawing 
Room and hastened to send the nurse up 
to his niece. Having done this, ho sped to 
his own bed-chamber, and taking from a 
cupboard a case ;ff pistols, ascertained that 
they were load ri, As he put r fresh 
priming, he said to himself , “ All this 
must have 'in end. It is impossible to 
tolerate the persecutions of that monster 
any longer. His extortions and 
intrusions are beyond all bearing ; and 
the of tenor I yiebs the greater will his 
exiot’or s become I will shoot him like 
any dog The circumstance that he has 
stolen into the house un perceived by any 
one, will be corroborated by the servants: 
and the explanation of the tragedy will, 
therefore ba easy enough. What is it af- 
ter all ? I find a robber on the premises, 
and I shoot him. No one will think of 
inquiring how I came to have pistols so 
handy ; and if the question be asked an 
excuse is easily devised. 0 wretch, 
wretch ! your hour is now come— and I 
will avenge my dying niece 1 But I must 
lose no time 

While these reflections passed hurriedly 
through Lord Leveson's brain, he conceal- 
ed the pistols, which were small and of 
elegant workmanship, about his person, 
and retraced his way to the Crimson 
Drawing Room. Thence he proceeded in- 
to the adjacent apartment, where the 
Hangman was lounging negligently upon 
one of the splendid sofas, with his dusty 
boots on thewelvet cushion. 

- “ Now, " said the nobleman, 11 what do 
you require ? what do you demand of me ?" 
—and as he thus spoke, he placed himself 
in such a position as to be near enough to 
take sure aim of the Hangman without 
affording him the chance of springing up 
and dashing the pistol out of his hand the 
moment it should be drawn forth. 

“ I suppose your lordship knows,*’ re- 
sponded Coffin, raising himself to a sitting 
posture, ** that - I entertain a dreadful 
vengeance against your niece, Lady 
Brndstinae: for X dare say she has told you 
everything?”, 

** ^ es — everything I” replied the Mar- 
quis, i his countenance a&hy pale, but still 
with an. :> of desperate 

H— 12 


firmness. “The atrocious outrage you 
committed upon her — — ” 

“ Outrage indeed !’* echoed the Hang- 
man contemptuously, as well as with 
ferocity in his looks : “ but do you know, 
my lord, the different outrages this pre- 
cious niece of yours has attempted against 
me — first plotting to stick a dagger into me 
at Westminster Bridge — then thrusting 
me into one of your queer chairs with the 
intention of leaving me to die of starva- 
tion ” 

“Wretch !** ejaculated the Marquis of 
Leveson : and drawing forth one of the 
pistols with marvellous rapidity, he at 
ones levelled it point blank at the Hang- 
man's head. 

But it flashed in the pan ; and quick as 
the eye could wink — or like a tiger darting 
upon its prev — Daniel Coffin sprang with a 
ferocious growl at the Marquis, hurled 
him upon the carpet, put one hand over 
his mouth to prevent him from crying out, 
and with the other tore from his person 
the second pistol with which the nobleman 
was provided. 

“ You accursed old scoundrel 1” said the 
Hangman, in a terrible voice : 41 what’s to 
prevent me from blowing out your brains ? 
But no,'* he immediately ejaculated, as a 
thought struck him : and his eyes flashed 
with malignant fires. “ I will punish you 
in another way. Come — get up. But, by 
Satan ! if you dare to cry out or approach 
the bell-ropes, 1*11 shoot you through the 
head with your own weapon,” 

The Public Executioner made the 
wretched Marquis rise from the floor ; and 
seizing him by the collar of his coat, he 
pushed him into the next room. There he 
hurled him at once and with terrible 
violence into the nearest mechanical chair : 
the sharp click was heard — the machinery 
pei formed its work — and the Marquis of 
Leveson was in a moment a captive in one 
of the engines which had so often favoured 
his lustful designs against virgin inndeefabe. 

For nearly a minute the nobleman was 
so overcome by terror, consternation, and 
dismay, that he could not give utterance to 
a word. All that had just passed so 
hurriedly, seemed to be a phase in a 
hideous dream : but as* his ideas began to 
collect themselves, he raised his looks in 
a beseeching manner towards ’ Daniel 
Coffin. There was little light imtbe room: 
for the candle h&d been left 1 buying in the 
adjacent one, and its beams shed but a faint 
lustre through the open doorway* In that 
uncertain light the Hangman’s features 
appeared horrible' indbsd, with the expres- 
sion of devilish malignity and glowering „ 
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triumph that was upon them ; so that 
when the nffi Tippy Marquis raised his eyes 
to that repulsive oo aniena nee, he beheld 
naught encouraging in the looks which 
met his own. Nevertheless, so utterly 
desperate was his position, that he was 
ready to catch at any straw of hope : and 
in a supplicating voice he said, “ Coffin, 
you indeed have reason to be angry with 
me : but let us come to terms/’ 

“ Terms indeed !” echoed the Hangman, 
with a savage growl : 5 4 what terms can I 
come to with a tread erous old villain like 
you ? It would be a pity, however, to 
leave anything valuable about your 
person/' 

Thus speaking, the ruffian proceeded to 
rifle the pockets of the miserable Marquis 
of all they contained. He took from the 
nobleman his watch and chain — the 
diamond pin from his shirt frill — the rings 
from his fingers — his purse and a roll of 
bank-notes from his pocket. 

A thousand guineas if you let me go !** 
said the Marquis, awfully terrified. 

“No — not if you offered me ten thousand 
— or twenty thousand !” replied the Hang- 
man ; # * because I should know very well 
that you have only got some cursed 
treachery in view/' 

“ On my soul and honour, as a noble 
and as a gentleman, I will keep faith with 
you I” urged the Marquis imploringly. 

“ I can’t believe it,” rejoined Daniel 
Coffin with brutal gruffness. “ Things 
have gone too far betwixt you and me for 
us to have any more faith in each other. 
In fact, you must have been very desperate 
and felt that matters bad come to a crisis, 
when you made up your mind to shoot me. 
But let me tell you, my lord, that my 
vengeance is not half finished yet I I mean 
to make the house too hot to hold you,” 
added the villain, with a savage leer of 
fearful significaney. 

He then turned abruptly away— fetched 
the wax-candle from the adjoining room — 
and as he held it in his hand, stopped in 
front of the now horror-stricken Marquis, 
saying in a terrible voice, “ I mean by one 
bold stroke to put m end to you and your 
vile niece at once 1 By so doing I shall 
punish you both for all vou have tried to 
do against me; and I shall at tbesam^ 
time relieve mys df from a 1 y chance ’of 
being troubled by vou in future. I know 
pretty well th^t if noblemen mate up you* 
mihds to ruin s poor devil like me, you 
won’t hesitate at the means ; and a 3 1 just 
now said, you* lordship evidently feels that 
tmngrbave oome to such a crisis that, no 


matter at what risk to yourself, you must 
gut rid of me, So he's goes !” 

vViih these words, the Hangman, who 
had lasned himself up like any maddened 
tiger to a frenzy of rage, hurried on into 
the gallery containing all the specimens of 
art which the prurient imagination of Lord 
Leyesoa had at different times congregated 
there. The nobleman, fearfully alive to 
the full meaning of the miscreant’s threats, 
called after him in an agonising voice of 
the most piteous entreaty, to relent — to 
come back- — and to enter into amicable 
terms with him. But Daniel Coffin was 
deaf to ail appeals! and rushing on into 
tha gallery, he set fire to the draperies in 
everv part. 

Then, speeding back again, and heedless 
of the cries of the miserable Marquis, he 
tuverSbd the suite of apartments — locked 
the door loading into the Crimson Draw- 
ing Room — issued thence — ascended the 
stairs without meeting a soul — gained the 
attics — and passed forth to the roof of the 
house. Reaching the empty dwelling a 
little higher up the street, he descended 
the dark and deserted stairs of that house, 
and let himself out through the area. 
Hurrying on to that extremity of the 
street which was farthest from Piccadilly, 
he there baited to observe the result of 
his atrocious proceeding. Nor did he wait 
long. In a very few minutes cries of 
** -Pi re ” met his ears: a lurid light sprang 
up above Leveson House — and almost im- 
mediately afterwards the flames were seen 
gushing forth from the roof. 

The Hangman, not choosing to be 

observed loitering about near the scene of 
his vangoanco, hurried away, chuckling 
horribly to himself and gloating over the 

deed which he had accomplished, 

# * 4 # % 

* * •* # 

# # * # # 

It was about fivs o’clock in the after- 
noon of the following day, when a post- 
chaise and four, on its way to London, 
dashed up to the door of the Green Man 
tavern at Blackheath, to change horses* 
There was one person inside — a young 
gentleman of exceedingly handsome coun- 
tenance, slender figure atid elegant appear- 
ance; and two domestic.? rode upon the 
box behind. 0 ns o: those s^anls, who 
seemed f ho superior of lie u a id was in 
pla n clo/fies — toe other bo .g i i liyevy — 
•leapt down the mo neot the hnuYe stooped, 
and urged the hostlers to n e all possible 
despatch in changing the horses. 

" You seem to be in a hurry ?” said the 
landlord, who had come out to superintend 
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the piw*s, ne'haps with a b<vo Mr.t 
the h.^vi^ic 1 m 1 u l?,\ s .mt, rcir nl^ :aiv* 

J 'Y f' c \ J ’ i c&v, i 1 i j dour-nt/e : *' v 'o 
Lord Ai^vi r, ^bo ia ir.sL.ri-g 

fso Iovm» ie tr ' r ' { ' or, Lady l>*usi.i. a 
Dystti't, Fbi u ’ 

1 Su«.oh . lv / iHr r'’ the landlord. “(Vy 
belong to tS*e L'-.vsson . family — ' i o* *t 
they ?” 

Brockman- — for iQ it was — answered in 
the affirmative 

‘‘Perhaps, then, you don’t know what 
has happened ?” said the landlord, with 
the air of a man who had some disagreeable 
tidings to impart. 

“ Know what ?” demanded Brockman In 
amazement. 

“ I am sorry to say,” was the rejoinder, 
“ that I have got very bad news to tell 

7 » 

“Bad news? Speak! what do you 
mean ?” 

“I mean, unfortunately, that Levason 
House was burnt down last night ” 

“Heavens!” e]aculatsd Brockman. 
“But were any lives lost 

“ It is feared so,” answered the land- 
lord. “ But I heard no particulars. There 
are a few lines in this morning’s paper 
about it ; but very little indeed — and no 
details. The guard of one of the London 
and Dover coaches told me this morning, 
as ho passed on his way down, that there 
was a rumour up at the Wsst End that 
the Marquis himself, a lady, and two or 
three of the servants, had been burnt to 
death — but he wasn’t suro.” 

Brockman waited to hear no more, oven 
if the landlord had anything farther to say : 
but hastening up to the carriage* window, 
the valet communicated to Lord Algernon 
Cavendish the intelligence he had just 
received. 

“Ob, my poor sister I” exclaimed the 
young nobleman, clasping his hands in 
despair. “For God’s sake tell the 6 hostIers 
to make haste I Lavish gold, Brockman, 
upon the postilions. Suspense is intoler- 
able !” 

** All ready !” at this moment exclaimed 
the landlord . 

Brockman hastened to give some in- 
stauctfons to the postilions, promising them 
liberal rewards if they sped like the wind : 
and then having mounted to his seat upon 
the box, be exclaimed, “ All right !” — and 
away* dashed the equipage "towards the 
metropolis,, 

It wofild he difficult to describe the 
agonies of suspense which Lord Algernon 
Cavendish experienced during the three 
quarters of an hour which elapsed until 


the vehicle rose *od the corner of Albemarle 
Street. Bab ■ * measure avail 
ou -’Sr Ives of ti : o^o^uilty to str.Le inch 
tk r.tufiy, chat ^ >11x1:,* 'iiul John, while 
waning on tlx 1 r.t uov.yr •or the sail- 
ing of the ves- ,1 Wikoi. Lie/ Lad hired to 
convey them lor.&.x io h\ ware agree- 
ably surprised on noboldiag LirU Algernon 
Crivenaish land from a 3 thing jacket that 
arrived at the time from Gdais. Oh hear- 
ing ^ the object of their mission and 
receiving his u.jel/s noks, which they 
put into his hands, he as a matter of 
course had at once agreed to accompany 
them post-hasto to London : but while 
stopping for a few minutes at Canterbury 
to chauge horses, ho had seized the op- 
portunity to per* a fow brief lines to some 
one ia the neighbourhood. This note he 
gave to one of the hotel servants, together 
with liberal fee, so that it might be con- 
veyed at once to the place of its address ; 
and then, the chaise being ready to 
start again, ha hal at once pursued his 
hurried journey. But alas ! wo have just 
seen what sad tidings awaited him at 
Blaekheath : and now they were to be 
fearfully realized when the post-chaise 
onfeered Albemarle Street. 

Loveson House bad ceased to exist. 
Naught but a blackened ruin remained — 
the scathed and blasted skeleton of former 
pomp, magnificence, and grandeur I A 
crowd was collected in front of the burnt 
edifice: for the awful catastrophe had 
throughout the day attracted hundreds of 
persons at different times to the spot. 
Leaping forth from the vehicle, Algernon 
at once received from the nearest by- 
standers a terrible confirmation of the 
rumours that had reached him at Black- 
heath, relative io the fate of his uncle, his 
sister, and some of the servants. 

It appeared that so horrible was the 
conflagration that it burst forth all in a 
moment, as if the house had been fired in 
several parts. All was in an instant 
confusion and dismay. Some of the domes- 
tics had rushed out into the street with- 
out pausing to care for any others of the 
inmates : but some had hastened upstairs 
to rescue Lady Ernestina. The flames, 
however forced them back : for the house, 
having an immense quantity of wood- work 
about it, burnt like tinder. AH endeavours 
therefore to save Lady Ernestina Dysart 
were in vain ; and equally futile was the 
hurried search made for the Marquis him- 
self. But suddenly, as Lord Algernon’s 
informant went on to relate, a large portion 
of- the building gave way, add much of 
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the interior was for a few brief instants ex- 
posed to the view of the crowd gathered in 
the street* Then was it that, to the hor- 
ror of all the spectators, the Marquis of 
Laveson was seen writhing in a chair to 
which he appeared to be held fast by some 
unaccountable means I At all events, sura 
enough was it that the wretched nobleman 
was thus observed for that brief interval of 
a few instants, struggling and battling with 
convulsive desperations in the arm-chair 
whence it was but too evident be could 
not extricate himself. The dames were 
pouring like a torrent around him ; in an- 
other instant he was utterly enveloped 
therein, and his appalling criss reached the 
ears of tho horror-stricken spectators. 
Then another portion of the building 
gave way — a huge column of fire shot up 
as if a volcano had suddenly burst forth 
beneath the very foundations of the man- 
sion — and no more was seen or heard of 
the wretched Marquis. Finally, it appear- 
ed that when a muster subsequently took 
place of all who had succeeded in escaping 
from the conflagration, Lord Leveson, Lady 
Ernestine, the nurse, the lady’s maid, and 
the old housekeeper, were missing. The fire 
had continued to burn for soma hours 
afterwards : and now amidst the charred 
and blackened remains, it was impossible 
to discover the slightest trace of those 
human being, who had fallen victims to 
its fury. 

The origin of the conflagration ap- 
peared to be enveloped in the deepest 
mystery. It was impossible to account 
for so sudden and furious an outburst 
of the desolating element ; and the 
utter ruin which had been caused, prevent- 
ed the possibility of discovering the source 
of the disaster. The prt vailing opinion 
however was that it had arisen from an 
accident ; and in his den in Fleet Lane did 
the Hangman still gloat over the idea of 
the vengeance he had consummated and 
the wreck he had caused. 

Lord Algernon Cavendish, who by this 
catastrophe had become Marquis of Leve- 
sop and the sudden possessor of enormous 
wealth, was overpowered with grief at the 
terrific fate of his sister. 

Oh ! to have been in time to see her ere 
she thus perished miserably — to have learnt 
from her lips that she was penitent for the 
past, and that she deplored the errors into 
which her strong passions had led her, — 
this would have been a solace to the 
generous-hearted young nobleman 1 Little 
reeked he for the nobler title, the more 
eialted rank, fee vastly superior riches. 


which he thus inherited ; his soul was 
stricken with grief to think that his uncle 
and his sister should f have died in so 
shocking a manner. 


CHAPTER CXCVI. 

LOUISA’S LOVER. 

Several days had elapsed since the 
occurrences took place at Canterbury, 
which have been recorded in previous 
chapters: and Lady Sickville was still an 
inmate of the cottage. Sho had received 
letters alike from hor husband and her 
half-brother Valentine: she had also 
received answers to the epistles she had 
addressed bo Miss Bathurst and the Prince 
Regent. As least important we will speak 
of the latter ones first. 

Miss Bathurst had written kindly, but 
still in the strain of a thorough woman-of- 
the- world. She expressed herself perfectly 
satisfied with the manner in which Lady 
Sackville had fulfilled the terms of her 
agreement in all respects ; she admitted 
that neither she nor Mrs. Fitzherberb had 
any farther request to make at the hands 
of Royalty ; and therefore they required 
not Lady Sackville’s services any more. 
Accordingly, so far Miss Bathurst was con- 
cerned personally, she had no objection to 
offer to Venetia’s retirement from the 
Court circle; but she bade her “ dear 
young friend,” as she called her, reflect 
maturely ere she voluntarily gave up a 
position which once abdicated, could never 
be regained. Venetia, — for Clara Stanley 
still preserved this Christian name, it 
being the one which figured in the Peerage 
and which she therefore could not giver up, 
— was in no way moved from her settled 
purpose by Miss Bathurst’s reasoning; 
and Louisa, to whom she showed the letter, 
was overjoyed to find her sister So resolute 
in the step which was for ever ta remove 
her from the sphere of temptations. 

The Prince Regent’s letter w m MI of 
mingled entreaties and reproaches. He 
was, after his own fashion, much attached 
to Venetia ; but his love, if such it may be 
termed, was entirely of a sensual character* 
Although during his connexion, with her 
he had indulged in other intriguas-r-as for 
instance with Penelope Arbuthnot, Lady 
Ernesbina, and Mrs. Malpas—yet be waft 
very far from being, sated wife Vedefci&’S 
charms: and moreover, all Prince though 
he were, he was not a little, proud o£ 
possessing a „ mistress the most sgtadii 
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creature that ever had appeared at the 
English Court — perhaps indeed the hand- 
somest woman that England had ever 
produced. He therefore wrote in an 
impassioned style to Venetia, imploring 
her to return — reminding her of all the be- 
nefits he had showered upon herself, her 
husband, and the numerous persons for 
whom at any time she had solicited his 
favours-— and promising to bestow a 
dukedom upon Horace, so that she might 
become a Duchess, if she would retrace her 
steps to Carlton House. He even declared 
that if she refused, he should be inclined 
to come after her in defiance of public 
opinion ; and he enjoined her in any case 
to answer his letter by return of post. 
Venetia did answer it — but only to reite- 
rate her former resolution. She renewed 
the expressions of her gratitude for the ro- 
yal bounties which herself, her husband, 
and her friends had received : but she 
emphatically declared that not only was 
her own happiness, but likewise that of 
others who were very dear to her, depend- 
ent on the resolve she had taken. She 
besought his Boyal Highness not to com- 
mit any folly by coming after her, as such 
a step could only lead to a painful scene, 
without any beneficial result. This letter 
she likewise showed to Louisa and the 
charming girl was still more rejoiced by 
that additional proof of her sister’s fixity 
of purpose, 

Sir Valentine Malvern stated in his 
letter that in a very long interview with 
Lord Sackville, he had represented every- 
thing that Venetia wished him to say to 
her husband ; and that Horace had sbatad 
but few scruples and raised but very slight 
objections in respect to the abandonment 
Of a Court life. Sir Valentine sincerely 
congratulated his half-si3ter upon the 
Satisfactory result of that interview, and 
concluded by stating that when married to 
Florence Eaton, he would pay both his 
half-sisters a visit, wherever they might be 
at the time, in company with his bride. 

The letter of Horace Sackville was just 
what Venetia had expected. Her husband 
commenced by declaring how rejoiced he 
was to find a marriage-relation in so ex- 
cellent, amiable, and generous- hearted a 
young man as Valentine Malvern. He 
went on to say that he could without 
much regret abandon his high position at 
Court, and devote himself thenceforth to 
the cultivarftion of domestic bliss in the 
society of Venetia. He declared that for 
his part he would stride, to his utmost to 
fling a veil over ail that was past* so that 
no unpleasant memories should; interfere 


to mar their future happiness. He em- 
phatically promised that never would he 
make Venetia’s bygone frailties a subject 
of reproach to her, inasmuch as he himself 
was a wiling accomplice in what bad 
occurred and had profited thereby. He 
dwelt at considerable length upon those 
scenes of tenderness, contrition, and 
remorse, which had episodically marked 
their career of brilliant dissipation, and to 
which Venetia herself had touchingly 
alluded in her letters. He said even at 
the time when those scenes occurred, he 
had experienced a sort of presentiment 
that they were harbingers of future re- 
formation ; and he instanced them as 
proofs that however warped the good 
principles and surrounding circumstances, 
yet that no heart could be wholly lost 
when it was accessible to the better feel- 
ings of human nature. In a postscript he 
added that Valentine Malvern had behaved 
towards him with the utmost liberality, 
having advanced him twenty thousand 
pounds to settle all his liabilities and 
enable him to quit his post with honour 
and credit to himself ; and ha concluded 
by observing that so soon as these debts 
were liquidated and the business of his 
departments as Lord Steward of the Prince 
Regent’s household could be properly 
wound up — which would be in the course 
of a few days — he would repair to Canter- 
bury to rejoin his wife and to be presented 
to her sister and aunt. 

Altogether Lord Sackville’s letter was 
one that gave sincere pleasure to Venetia, 
and likewise to the gentle Louisa, — mak- 
ing the latter think much better of her 
noble brother-in-law than even Venetia’s 
representations had previously done. No 
less was Miss Stanley herself well pleased 
with the correspondence of Lord Sackville 
and Sir Valentine Malvern : and most 
affectioneiy did she embrace her elder niece 
when she found her so determined in 
rejecting the advice of Miss Bathurst and 
remaining firm against the entreaties of 
the Prince Regent. 

It was in the middle of the day follow* 
ing that on which these letters were 
received, that a note, addressed to Louisa, 
was delivered at the cottage. She instant- 
aneously recognized the handwriting of 
her lover, and, with fluttering heart, tore 
it open. Its contents were these : — 

11 Fountain Hotel, Canterbury, 

* l One o'clock. 

“ I have but a moment, my ever beloved 
Louisa, to inform you that I have arrived 
safe from the Continent. Oht you cannot 
imagine, nay angel, with what affliction it 
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is that I am f'omni’a'I io p >s ^ < \y>r, »j* 
Ow' f. fl'my vafi' oi»j '-g 1 ** 2 ‘J se l/mi i 
sp 1 3 your K'v\»v'vd f *' j yo^, fn v 
arm-s 1 Bui nrserL dp 1 ’ tprs comp' 1 - fer* 
hasten on wi^ouf, HW y, to # I or.d^* 
When vou learn the cause you win : od 
repio: on me Ikuow that you have * )0 
much confidence i i my ! ova avd aff^i-an 
fco fancy for an instant that aught s^v*. t jq 
most imperious circumstances could 
prevent me from coming first to you, on 
my arrival in England after this long, io^g 
absence. But in two or three nays sou 
will be certain to see me ; and then, my 
ever loved Louisa, wc shall meet to part 
no more. Then also will I give you ex- 
planations relative io many things which 
for certain reasons I have hereto kept con- 
cealed from you. 

11 Your ever affectionate and devoted, 
Jocelyn Loftus.” 

The young maiden wept as she perused 
this note : but they were tears of joy 
which trickled down her lovely checks. 
For Jocelyn was come b&fjk — he had arrived 
safe in England at last — and her love was 
of too holy and too confiding a character 
to permit her for an instant to imagine 
that he had devised any false pretext for 
not coming at once to S30 her. In a few 
days he would be there — and Oh! then 
what happiness would await her ! 

Miss Stanley and Yenetia sincerely con- 
gratulated Louisa upon Jocelyn’s return; 
and when they read that part of the note 
which alluded to certain explanations 
which he meant to give her, they exchang- 
ed a quick smile of intelligence : for 
Venetia had privately confided to her aunt 
who Jocelyn Loftus really was ; and that 
worthy relative was full well convinced of 
the unimpeachable integrityj the high 
character, and the chivalrous nature of 
him who was shortly to wed the beauteous 
Louisa. 

On the second morning after the receipt 
of this letter another one came from 
Jocelyn. It was a mourning one, with 
deep black edges, and with a black seal ; 
but this seal was stamped with aristocratic 
armorial bearings, surmounted by a Peer’s 
coronet. Its contents ran as follow :~~ 

“ I write a few lines, my dearest Louisa, 
to say that you may expect me to-morrow* 
You will perceive by my mourning letter 
that I have experienced a severe family 
loss. Such is indeed the case ; and this 
may partially explain to you the circum- 
stances which compelled me in such a 
hurried manner to pass through Canter- 
bury and repair to London on my arrival 
in England. I have , called at Carbon 


Hou 5 — have seer Lord S. "Wife — -and 
,av «p„Aiif from Lao L* it * oowull 
- °.x it v 0 to voiu bister, o . ihu so, ’s vow 
v Li. vca. On ! toll h< da cl Loo La, 
iVut it w 3 with fvuc u^at u*.- feigned itr 
pioing I heard from Lc ■ baain', s Lps 
ncr ‘esolve to abandon a Cou*fc life; and 
equs'ly ploasod am I to hea* 1 that Lord 
Sac:.- u),r -unself is firm in the same inten- 
tion. Hb and I have shaker bands as men 
wbot' marriage will soon place io the light 
of bro&kers ; and you must tell your sister 
that she also is to welcome me as a brother 
when I come to-morrow. Nor less has it 
been with the purest delight that I have 
heai d of the happy restoration of your ex- 
cellent aunt to a comparatively perfect 
state of health. Present my sincerest 
regards to her. 

“ I learn from Lord Sackville that 
your sister has not as yet revealed to 
you the secret who I am, but that she 
has left ail explanations on that head 
to be given by me. Be it so. Present 
circumstances — circumstances which have 
indeed greatly changed by the deaths that 
have plunged me into mourning — have 
induced me to resume my legitimate stand- 
ing in society ; and this much I will tell 
you now , dearest Louisa, that the only joy 
I experience in the possession of rank and 
wealth is because I can make you, beloved 
girl, the sharer of both. But all this will 
be revealed to-morrow. 

I shall leave London at such an hour 
so as to be in Canterbury at three o’clock 
punctually. At that hour I shall alight at 
the Fountain Hotel. Perhaps, if you and 
your sister should be inclined for a walk 
about that time, you might meet me there ; 
as you may be well assured that I shall 
count overy moment as an intolerable 
delay until I once more fold you in my 
arms, 

“For the last time, dearest Louisa, do I 
sign myself by the name of 

“Jocelyn.” 

“He will be here to-day !“ exclaimed the 
overjoyed Louisa, her angelic countenance 
radiant with delight ; and Oh ! how truly 
beautiful did the amiable girl appear at 
this moment; — but the next instant a shade 
of sadness passed over her couutenanco 
and tears began to trickle down her 
cheeks, as she murmured with tremulous 
voice, “ Poor Jocelyn ! he was evidently 
lost those who were dear to him.* He 
speaks of deaths in his family,: it is there- 
fore more than one who has died !”— and 
she wept for his sake. 

But Venatia .and Miss Stanley under- 
stood fall well who they were that ted 
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films died, although they were as yet 
utterly ignorant of the way of their 
deaths. But rot only did that Sadi with 
the armoial bearings indicate who one was 
that had thus died — but knowing also who 
was the other uo+^est relative that Jocelyn 
had, they had no difficulty in conjecturing 
for whose loss ho was the most deeply 
grieved. Louisa was too little acquainted 
with aristocratic usages and noble emblems, 
to gather any clue to her lover’s real rank 
from that heraldic seal ; nor indeed was 
her gentle heart much moved by the pros- 
pect of wealth and rank to which ha 
alluded in his letter. It was sufficient 
for her happiness that her lover was 
coming to meet her again that day, and 
that he wrote in a style which assured her 
of his constant affection. Nor will the 
reader blame her if, soon wiping away her 
tears, she abandoned heraolf to the 
delicious thoughts which it was natural 
she should experience at the certainty of 
beholding him in a few hours; and ngain 
did she receive the warmest congratula- 
tions from her aunt and sister. 

It was an immense relief to the mind of 
Lady Saekville to learn that Lousia’s lover 
was prepared to overlook all the past so 
far she was concerned, and that with the 
natural generosity of his soul he had con- 
veyed so delicate and soothing an intima- 
tion that their meeting would be of the most 
friendly and cordial nature. And now, 
does the reader ask whether as three 
o’clock of that afternoon approached, there 
were any persons wending their way to- 
wards the Fountain Hotel , to be there in 
readiness to meet the expected one ? Yes 
— the two sisters were-* threading the Dane 
John in that direction ; and fain would 
Miss Stanley have accompanied them, but 
that she feared to walk too far in her still 
enervated condition. But Lady Saekville 
and Louisa did repair to the hotel ; and 
as her ladyship was already known there — 
her equipage and servants being all this 
while at that establishment — she and her 
sister were at once received with the 
utmost respect. They were conducted to 
a Private sitting-room; and Lady Sack- 
ville whispered to one of her own domes- 
tics a few words r > tirg for w .om she and 
her cistor nc a? waiting. 

BULf fw-J ur pj Ar,& 9 ard ?oou after the 
clocks of Din old < thedrel and the numer- 
ous bfr w c Jircl os of Canterbury bad 
struck thro* 1 , the sounds of an equipage 
daa.dng up k 3 narrow street in which the 
Fountain Hotel is situated, called forth 
all the dependants of thb establishment. A 
splendid travelling carriage, with armorial 


blazonry upon the panels, and drawn by 
four post- horses, whirled up to the hotel 
am* passed in through the gateway. 

The apartment in which Lady Sickville 
aQ d Louisa were awaiting the expected 
one’s coming, commanded from its win- 
dows a view of the courtyard into which 
the equipage had rolled ; and when they 
beheld him w.-oua they expected alight, 
Louisa felt the faintness of excessive joy 
come over her. 

“ Compose yourself, my sweet sister,” 
said Lidy Saekville. “Oh ! how delighted 
I am that this cup of happiness is so filled 
up to the brim for you !” 

Louisa could not give utterance to a 
word^; but throwing herself into her 
sister’s arms she wept for joy on her 
bosom. And now hurried footsteps were 
heard approaching along the passage ; and 
the next moment one of the hotel waiters 
threw open the door, and with officious 
importance, announced in a loud cone 
" The Marquis of Leveson!” 

A faint shriek escaped Louisa’s lips as 
this name struck upon her ears ; but the 
next instant she beheld the object of her 
best and purest affections — and springing 
towards each other, they were clasped in 
fond embrace. 

Again and again did the young Marquis 

— for such indued was Jocelyn Loft us 

strain the damsel to his heart ; and she, 
weeping and smiling — glorious in her 
beauty a»*d in i.er rapturous feelings as an 
April morning that is all sunshine and 
showers — gave back the fond caresses; 
Lady Saekville wept for joy at the sight! 
and if anything wore now required to 
rivet the firmness of liar resolve to trust 
only henceforth for happiness in sweet 
domestic bliss, it was the spectacle of the 
ineffable delight— so pure, so chaste, and 
holy too — that was now experienced by 
this fond couple. 

When the first full flood of joy had 
somewhat found its vent, the Marquis of 
Leveson turned towards Lady Saekville ; 
and taking her hand, he kissed her fore- 
head, saying, “Dear sister — for such you 
will shortly become to me — I am truly 
delighted to meet you here.” 

And never henceforth, Algernon,” 
aoswH'ttd Lady Saekville in a low and 
hin -led voice — a voice that was tremul- 
ous too with profound emotion—” shall 
you have to biusb to acknowledge me in 
any way as a fneud or as a relative 1” 

The young Marquis pressed her hand in 
token that he received the assurance as an 
evidence of her contrition and her good 
foith, and : that he put confidence in it. 
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Then again turning towards his Louisa, 
he made her sit down by him on the sofa ; 
and taking her hand, which he retained in 
his own, he said, u Beloved one, the 
officious zeal which the servant ere now 
manifested in announcing my nam 3 so 
suddenly — a little incident which in my 
haste to fold you in my arms I did not 
foresee, not indeed thinking that ha had 
time to learn fiom my own domestics wbo 
I was— elicited ejaculation of dismay 

from yoar bos. Yes, dearest Louisa, that 
name which bo an * 0 UuC?d so abruptly is 
indeed tf a one which. 1 now bear ; and as 
I decLred in my letter, a there were a mo- 
ment when I ids fcl ldl 1 had reason to 
rejoice in that lofty lack which I possess, 
it is now, my angel, that I can ask you to 
become the sharer of it. I know full well 
that for a mind so pure, so ingenuous, and 
So artless as youis, the splendours of rank 
have no rlq^zli brill unev *>.ud the pos- 
session of illimitable woutn no factitious 
allurements ; hut sMii, constituted as 
Society is and considering the honour watch 
the world shows to persons occupying an 
elevated position, it cannot be held as a 
misfortuue that 'I am enabled to place a 
coronet upon this fair brow of thine, and 
to bear you away in due course to splendid 
mansions situated in the midst of vast 
estates, and bid you regard them all as 
your own.” 

Louisa, still weeping and smiling, threw 
her arms about her lover’s neck, and 
kissed him fondly in token of gratitude for 
the language which he thus held towards 
her. And, Oh 1 whatever painful adven- 
tures the maiden might have passed 
through — whatever sorrowful reflections 
she might at any time have known— what- 
ever misgivings for a season she might 
have entertained through the treachery of 
the late Marquis of Leveson in respect to 
her lover’s fidelity — how immeasurable 
beyond compare was the recompense which 
she now received ! 

For a little space, a shade of sadness 
was thrown over the seen^, when the 
young Marquis related the catastrophe 
which had deprived him of his sister Er- 
nestina— that same catastrophe in which 
his uncle’s life had also terminated so 
miserably. Forgotten then was any ill 
which for a time the generous- hearted 
Louisa had sustained at the hands of either 
the late Marquis or of the perished Ernes- 
tina ; ‘and the tears ran down her cheeks 
as she listened to the sad tale which her 
lover recited. 

, 'But we will not dwell upon thisi for 
ife?‘ ^ affection* fa 


prat end that the late tragaly could mate- 
rially mar the happiness which the lovers 
experienced at being thus re-united, also 
under circumstances so auspicious as to 
portend no more parting 1 

Let us follow the young Marquis of 
Laveson as with Vanetia on one arm and 
Louisa on the other, \u rep dred to that 
cottage wnero in times past he had first 
loarnt to esteem the amiable qualities of 
his intended bride; and m learning to 
esteem her had learnt to love hs'\ Let us 
suppose the cottage reached, and Miss 
Stanley appearing at the gar .eo-gifce to 
gu r e the mcM'i cordial wcJcn no to 
M-rquis of Lev^on: ana theo, while tae 
happv' party ar- snting dawn to i he dinner 
which Mary the servant-ncuid had prepared 
in her vary bast style, aad which the aunt 
in good sooth had specially superintended 
— let us devote the following chapter to 
expia latlon relative to him who 
c^-oughout so l*rgo a po -tio t of aur 
u /native f ns fit^ir ki as Jocelyn Lofous. 


CHAPTER CXCV1L 
THE YOUNG NOBLEMAN. 

Lord Algernon Cavendish (now 
the Marquis of Leveson) and Lady ErnoS- 
tina Cavendish (afterwards the wife of 
Mr. Dysart) ware the only children of 
Lord Jocelyn Loftus Cavendish, younger 
brother of the late Marquis of Leveson 
who perished in the fire. Their parents 
had died early, leaving them but indiffer- 
ently provided for. A country-seat in 
the north of England, and a small estate 
producing a bare six hundred a year, de- 
volved to Algernon ; while a few thousand 
pounds in the funds were the whole for- 
tune of Ernestina. Algernon was educated 
at Eton, and subsequently passed three 
years at Cambridge — not with the View of 
entering the Church, but for the purpose 
of finishing his studies. There he acquit- 
ted himself well : and was known as a 
young man of excellent disposition, great 
steadiness of habits, and of the most 
upright principles. His sister Ernestina 
was placed at a fashionable boarding-school 
at Kensington. We have said in one of 
the earlier chapters of this history that 
from her childhood she was a special 
fovourite with her uncle the Marquis of 
Leveson, who regularly sent for her from 
school every Saturday to pass the interval 
with him till the Monday morning. But 
what with the. shallow kiud of tutelage 
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She experienced at the fashionable seminary 
and the utter unfitness of such a confirmed 
voluptuary as the Marquis to be her 
gbardian, the young lady was not reared 
in a manner at all calculated to settle'her 
"*nmd upon the foundation of starling 
^Oral principle, or to curb those passions 
hrich she naturally possessed. 

During a dangerous illness which the 
i^arquis 0 f Leveson experienced, Ernes- 
i°ia, grateful for his kindness towards her, 
l^rsed hip^ with the utmost attention; 

this circumstance riveted the attach- 
ment which the nobleman felt for his niece. 
On leaving school she became altogether 
an inmate of Leveson House, where her 
brother Algernon was likewise at the time 
passing a few weeks. But Algernon had 
not been accustomed to spend his holidays, 
when at Eton or the University, with his 
uncle. The young man, from the samples 
of the British Aristocracy he met with at 
the public seminaries, had conceived no 
very great affection for the order to which 
he belonged ; and having an uncle (by his 
late mother’s side) dwelling in a distant 
county and entirely devoted to agricultural 
pursuits, Algernon had always preferred 
spending the vacations with him. This 
relative, however, died just before 
Algernon quitted Cambridge for good ; 
and thus was it that he went to pass some 
little time at Leveson House W hile there, 
he could not help obtaining some insight 
into the real character of his uncle. 
Though himself of the steadiest habits, he 
was still experienced enough in the ways 
of the world — -particularly after passing 
through the fiery ordeal of a College life 
— to perceive that his uncle was a confirm- 
ed voluptuary of the most unprincipled 
description ; and a circumstance which 
soon ^ after occurred, made him look with 
loathing and horror upon his noble re- 
lative's character. 

The iucident we refer to was this. One 
day Algernon was reading in the Crimson 
Drawing Room when he heard sounds 
resembling female shrieks that either 
appeared to be stifling as if with a gag 
placed upon the lips, or else were pene- 
trating through very thick walls which well 
nigh deadened them. They continued; 
and the idea struck Algernon forcibly that 
they came from oho of the inner rooms of 
the tnansion. He had observed that the 
suite*: cff; apartments communicating from 
the Crimson' Drawing Room were always 
shut up ? but Until this moment he had 
never paid mh$h attention to the circum- 
stance.^ Now, however, the mystery that 
was evidently connected with those rooms 

H— 13 


instantaneously associated itself in his 
mind with the screams which though 
so faintly, were still reaching his ears. All 
the natural generosity and chivalrous 
enterprise of his nature were suddenly 
awakenea. by the thought that some female 
was enduriug ill-treatment in those apart- 
ments. He flew to the door communica ; 
ting therewith. By a most unusual over- 
sight that door had been left unlocked. 
He opened it— and screams, emanating 
from an inner room, now sounded loud 
and piercing. Rushing onward Algernon 
penetrated into the adjacent apartment; 
and there did an astounding spectacle meet 
his eyes. A lovely young creature, impri- 
soned ^ in one of the mechanical chairs, 
was giving vent to her anguish — while the 
Marquis of Leveson, in the maddened 
fury of his excited passions, was literally 
stripping her garments off her. Her dress 

was all torn open — her bosom was bare 

and the nobleman, regardless of her 
anguished shame, was gloating upon her 
charms previous to making himself the 
master of them. The unexpected presence 
of Algernon filled the intended victim 
with hope, but inspired the Marquis with 
the rage of disappointment. He imperiously 
commanded Algernon to withdraw, cover- 
ing him with reproaches for an intrusion 
which he attributed to the basest sentiment 
of curiostty.^ But the young man would 
not obey his incensed uncle; and taking up 
a shawl from the carpet, he threw it over 
the shoulders af the young female, insist- 
ing that she should be immediately 
released from the bondage of the chair. 
The Marquis dared not refuse compliance 
with his nephew’s demand, The girl was 
accordingly liberated ; and a handsome sum 
of money was given by the unprincipled 
voluptuary to hush up the affair with her 
parents. 

The reader may easily suppose that Al- 
gernon was not likely to remain another 
hour beneath his uncle's roof ; and he 
insisted upon taking Ernestina away 
with him. The Marquis, in tones of the 
most abject entreaty, besought Algernon 
not to expose him to the world, nor even 
hint at anything of a disparaging nature to 
his character in Ernestina’s presence. 
Algernon readily promised complaince with 
these requests — in the first place, because it 
was contrary to the natural generosity of 
his disposition to inflict an injury ; and 
in the second place, because, he was care- 
ful not to say anything that might shook 
the purity of his sister’s mind. It was 
therefore agreed that Ernestina should be 
placed J in the care of soma distant female 
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relatives, who resided a little wsy out of 
London ; and for this proceeding some 
excuse was devised. Algernon, having 
seen his sister safe in her new home, set 
out upon a journey to the Highlands of 
Scotland, the sublime and striking scenery 
of which he had for some time been anxi- 
ous to visit. 

After an absence of about a year, Alger- 
non returned to London, expecting to find 
Brnestina still with her female relatives, 
from whose dwelling the letters he had 
received during the interval had been 
dated. But to his surprise and annoyance, 
he found that since he last heard from her 
a few weeks previous to his return, she 
had grown so weary of the monotonous 
and quiet life which her relations led, 
that she had gone back of her own accord 
to Leveson House where the Marquis, 
who really entertained a great affection for 
her and had much missed her society, cheer- 
fully received her. Whilst staying with 
these female relatives, she had fallen in 
with Mr. Dysart, who, though so much 
older than herself, had managed to win her 
affections. On her brother’s return to 
London, finding that he much disapproved 
of her having gone back to Leveson House, 
and impatient of the control which she 
fancied he sought to exercise over her, 
she at once yielded to Mr. Dysart’s solici- 
tations and married him. The match was 
most unpalatable both to her uncle and 
her brother ; and the farmer vowed that 
he never would speak to Paul Dysart, 
much less receive him inside his door, as 
long as he lived. Algernon, though like- 
wise disapproving of the alliance, because 
he had a bad opinion of Dysart’s character, 
nevertheless visited the newly married 
pair at their residence at Blackheath : 
but soon afterward she quitted London on 
a fresh excursion, and made the tonr of 
Wales. 

On his return to the capital, he repaired 
to Blackheath to visit his sister. Entering 
the grounds of the villa, he heard Ernes- 
tina’s voice issuing from an arbour densely 
embowered in surrounding trees. Think- 
ing that she was with her husband, he at 
once approached the spot; and to his 
mingled astonishment and dismay, beheld 
her in the arms of an individual who was 
entirely unknown to him. This was Sir 
Archibald Malvern, Algernon, in his re- 
sentment, was about to inflict summary 
ojhasf^ecottMiJt upon the seducer of his sister; 
bui Ernestina, felling upon her knees, 
him to forbear from a proceeding 
t hafe|s^d4nsvilably (treat© a disturbance^ 


and lead to exposure. The young noble- 
man accordingly subdued his angry feel- 
ings, but peremptorily ordered Sir Arc\v 
bald to quit the premises at once. He 
then sat down with his sister, and in 
anguish of heart remonstrated with hen* 
upon her guilt, which it was impossib^ / 
for her to deny. But now that the n 
‘mediate danger of exposure was remot 
Ernestina resented what she termed "M? ; 
supervision he ever continued to exersiri i 
over her conduct/’ Alger non-was ' 

afflicted to observe that Ernestina adbpfes 
such a course instead of displaying contrft: 
tion ; and he conjured her to reflect ere 
she prosecuted a career which would 
inevitably plunge her into disgrace sooner 
or later. But the more affectionate and 
conciliatory became her brother’s manner, 
the more haughty and impatient was the 
spirit which she displayed ; < and they 
parted thus, with anger on her side and 
deep despondency on his own. 

Then was it that the high-mindad 
Algernon felt actually ashamed of the 
family to which he belonged, and blushed 
for the name he bore — a name which 
stamped him as a scion of this family which 
seemed resolved to disgrace itself. The 
train of thoughts into which he fell, 
revived all the antipathies he had for some 
time experienced in respect to the aristo- 
cratic order to which he belonged ; and he 
said to himself, “ If ever I marry it shall 
not be a daughter of the Aristocracy. No 
— I will endeavour to find some maiden of 
innocence, virtue, and probity in a lowlier 
sphere — a maiden who, while possessing 
the attractions of her sex, shall be un- 
acquainted with any of its vices,” There- 
upon he formed the resolution of abandon- 
ing — he cared not even if it were for ever 
— his lordly rank and took his late father’s 
Christian and surname Jocelyn Loftus, 
Leaving London, ha visited his country- 
seat in the North of England, where he 
passed some time. The abdication of Fon- 
tainebleau and the retreat of the Emperor 
Napoleon to Elba giving peace to Europe, 
the young nobleman visited the continent, 
where he stayed some months; On returning 
to England, he made the tour of Kent, and 
at length arrived Ih Canterbury. The old 
cathedral-city, with its quietude md its 
many antiquarian remains together with 
its beautiful circumjacent scenery, • was 
pleasing to Lord Algernon Oavendiih ; and 
he was induced to remain there for a few 
weeks. One evening, after a long ramble 
in the country, he was returning fto bis 
hotel, when on passing through 1 
doistral avenue in the 
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cathedral, he suddenly heard voices in al- 
tercation ; and before he reached the spot 
a sufficiency of what was said reached his 
ears to afford him & very painful insight 
into the nature of the dispute. A female 
was reproaching some one of the male sex 
in the bitterest terms, reminding him that 
years back be had seduced her, and that he 
had even been base enough to propose to 
her the murder of the child which was the 
offspring of their illicit amour. The 
female went on to upbraid her companion 
with having shamefully abandoned her at 
the time, and by his cruelties plunged her 
into that frenzied state of mind which had 
led her to become the murderess of her 
babe. Algernon, horrified at what he 
heard, was so bewildered that he scarcely 
knew what be was doing ; and instead of 
retreating unperceived, he remained rooted 
to the spot, — a turning in the cloister still 
concealing him from the disputants, and 
them from him. But suddenly the female 
gave vent to a loud cry, imploring mercy ; 
and her companion in a terrible voice 
denounced her as his 11 evil genius’* and 
threatened to kill her outright. There- 
upon^ Algernon sprang forward, and be- 
held in the gathering gloom of the hour 
and the place a female upon her knees at 
the feet of an individual whom he imme- 
diately recognized to be the Bev. Bernard 
Audley, with whom he had formed some 
slight acquaintance at a reading-room 
during his sojourn in Canterbury. The 
female, who was dressed in deep black, 
was, as the reader of course understands, 
nore other than Lilian Halkin. But with 
ber name, or anything concerning her be- 
yond wbat he had just heard, Algernon 
was afc^ the time utterly unacquainted. 
The Minor Canon’s hand w&S' raised to 
strike her down ; but he instantly fell 
back, with an ejaculation of alarm, while 
Lilian sprang to her feet the moment be 
thus made his appearance. Then quickly 
drawing down her veil, Lilian seized 
Algernon by the arm, saying in a quick 
and excited voice, “Thanks— a thousand 
thanks,^ whoever you are, for your well-, 
meant interference ; but unless you pro- 
mise me one thing, I shall not continue to 
experience any gratitude towards you.”— 
Algernon at once replied that he had no 
interest in doing anything to produce 
vexation in respect to a lady who, judging 
from-what be had heard, wag already suffi- 
^g^|ta|afi|ioted.— “ Then' promise me, kind-. 
verity l^traeger,” said Lilian, " that you 
( fIlM*P08e elsewhere this scene of 
wM^a^dePit has made y»to a wifmess.— 
aMwsrjai, “You .may 


rely upon it, madam, that the private 
affairs of yourself and Mr, Audley shall not 
be made the topic of useless scandal or 
idle gossip on my part.”- Lilian thanked 

him cordially, and then hurried away M J 

also thank you, Mr Loftus, for the pledge 
you have just given,” said Bernard Audley 
so soon as they were alone together ; but 
Algernon merely bowed coldly, and passing 
hurriedly on, retraced his way to the hotel 
where he was stopping. 


- We need not do more than in a few 
words remind the reader that it was 
through Bernard Audley’s insolent conduct 
towards Louisa Stanley in the Dane John 
that _ Algernon subsequently became 
acquainted with the beauteous damsel. 
This incident occurred a short time after 
the adventure in the cloister, which the 
young nobleman was compelled to fling a g 
a menace at the infamous clergyman in 
order to force him to a precipitate depar- 
ture from the scene of his gross attempt 
to undermine the purity of Louisa. 
Thanks to this incident. Algernon was at 
length brought in contact with a charm- 
ing, amiable, and excellent girl, answering 
the very description of that embodiment of 
all female excellences whioh he had depict- 
ed to himself as the being that could alone 
Win his heart or be deserving of his hand. 
We have seen how he cultivated her ac- 
quaintance — how each day his favourable 
opinion of her grew confirmed— and how 
the more he saw her, the more her amiable 
qualities developed themselves. At first 
he thought, when resolved to declare his 
love, of frankly stating who he was; but 
then the idea struck him that he would 
still retain the incognito, or rather his 
assumed name, in order to convince him- 
self beyond all possibility of doubt that 
the humble cottage maiden could love him 
for himself alone, irrespective of his lordly 
rank. Moreover, he felt so truly ashamed 
of the profligacies, the vices, and the im- 
moralities associated with the name of the 
Marquis of Leveson, that he shrank from 
the idea of confessing himself to be the 
nephew of that unprincipled voluputary. 
He therefore continued in Louisa’s eyes as 
plain Jocelyn Loftus. When his love had 
been declared and be delicately furnished 
jnst so much information respecting him- 
self that Louisa’s sister Clara, then in 
London, might make inquiries concerning 
bis eligibility as Louisa's suitor, he wrote 
to his banker, giving that gentleman in- 
structions to wbat extent be was to speak 
of him to any one calling to take such 
reference ; and hence the guarded- manner 
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in which the banker spoke when Clara 
visited him for the purpose. 

Having become the accepted suitor of 
Louisa, Algernon’s intention was to bsar 
her away after the bridal to his country- 
seat in the North of England, and to 
transport thither her invalid aunt also. 
But when last at his rural mansion, he 
had ohserved that much of the furniture 
was in a dilapidated condition and that 
considerable repairs were required for the 
dwelling itself. Moreover, it was neces- 
sary to have a carriage built expressly for 
the purpose of the long journey which the 
aunt would have to take ; and paralysed 
as she then was, the vehicle must be fitted 
internally with a couch for her accommo- 
dation. To effect all this, a considerable 
sum of money was needed ; and though 
Algernon was far from extravagant, yet his 
frequent tours and purniss had exhausted 
all the resources arising from his compa- 
ratively narrow income of six hundred a 
year. He required a couple of thousand 
guineas, and had to choose from three 
ways of obtaining that amount. Ths first 
was to mortgage a portion of his income : 
but this would be to reduce it to so small 
a revenue as to render it impossible to 
provide as he could wish for his Louisa 
and her aunt at his country-seat. The 
second plan which suggested itself, was to 
borrow money on the security of his ex- 
pectations as heir to the title and estates 
of his uncle the Marquis : but he abhorred 
the idea of giving post-obit bonds and 
entering into the demoralisation of usuri- 
ous proceedings. The third method was 
to apply direct to his uncle ; and much as 
he disliked the thought of coming in con- 
tact with that nobleman, especially to ask 
a favour, he was nevertheless compelled to 
make up his mind to this proceeding. Af- 
ter some deliberation with himself; he to a 
certain extent surmounted his scruples by 
the reflection that as the heir to the estates 
of the Marquis it was scarcely a favour 
which he would be asking, especially if he 
did it in a frank and manly way, without 
Servility or cringing. He therefore proceed- 
ed to London-— visited his uncle— and 

procured the money. Losing no time, he 
remitted a sufficient sum to the steward of 
his little estate in the north, accompanied 
with instructions how it was to be expend- 
ed in the purchase of furniture and the 
rep^bfS of the mansion : and he gave orders 
to a carriage- builder in London for the 
construction of a vehicle with the accom- 
modation requisite fpr the use of the 
then invalid aunt of his Louisa. 


But all these preparations for his bridal 
were somewhat prematurely taken ; for, as 
we have seen, the circumstance of his en- 
counter with Mary Owen made him 
acquainted with that conspiracy against the 
Princess of Wales which hurried him on in- 
to the series of adventures and whirled him 
as it were through the storm of incidents 
that have been duly described in our pages. 

Now at last these adventures were finish- 
ed— -those incidents had been brought to 
a conclusion — and we behold our young 
hero, no longer as Jocelyn Loftus— nor in- 
deed as Lord Algernon Cavendish — but as 
the Marquis of Laveson, reunited to her 
whom he loved so fondly and whom he 
was shortly to make his bride. 

The reader is now acquainted with all 
that has hitherto been wrapped up in mys- 
tery relative to this excellent young man ; 
and it was the outline of the above expla- 
nations which, after dinner at the cottage ; 
he gave to Miss Stanley, Lady Sackville, 
and Louisa. We need scarcely observe 
that he touched but lightly upon those 
particulars that threw out the characters 
of Lis departed uncle and perished sister 
in so disagreeable a light ; and this reserve 
he practised partly from generous motives 
in respect to the dead, and partly because 
some of the details were unsuitable for the 
ears of the innocent Louisa. 

On the following day Miss Stanley the 
aunt, in a private conversation with the 
Marquis of Leveson, made him acquainted 
with that fresh outrage which Beruard 
Audlsy had attempted to perpetrate, snd 
which had been the cause of her restoration 
to vitality and consciousness. The young 
nobleman was deeply indignant at this 
narrative. But when he learnt from Miss 
Stanley’s lips of that history of the past 
regarding Mrs. Owen, Melissa, and Lilian, 
and thereby was informed that the lady in 
black whom he had seen in the cloister 
could have been none other than Lilian 
herself, he resolved upon consigning 
Bernard Audley's recent atrocity to obli- 
vion. For Miss Stanley knew not that all 
Lilian’s long-eberised love for that bad 
man had recently turned into the deadliest 
hate, accompanied by cravings for a bitter 
vengeance; and thus the young Marquis 
was left with the impression that the un- 
fortunate Lilian was still attached t6 her 
seducer. For this reason was it aud for 
Lilian’s sake, that he came to thS deter- 
mination of* pacing over the Mkfcr 
Canon’s conduct in silence— espeej&Hy atf 
he had made unhis mind to rem^h alto^ 
gather at Cantelbury until, after/® decent 
period of mourning for his y^ter 
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uncle, he might lead Louisa to the altar, 
In the meantime he would be near to guard 
her from any further danger — although 
not for an instant did he imagine that so 
long as he was upon the spot, the infamous 
clergyman would renew his persecutions. 


CHAPTER CXCVIIL 

THE CLIFF. 

The scene now changes to Dover. 

It was the day following that of which 
we have been writing ; and a lady, elegant- 
ly dressed, was sauntering alone upon the 
eminences which terminate abruptly in the 
chalky cliffs fronting the sea. She was tail 
and well formed : but her countenance was 
concealed with a thick veil, folded in such 
a manner that not even the keenest eyes 
could penetrate through it so as to discern 
her features. 

To all appearance, judging by her figure 
-^-whicb was very slender, but perfectly 
upright, and replete with symmetrical grace 
— she was by no means advanced in years ; 
and as she walked slowly along, the feet 
and ankles which glanced beneath her 
dress, seemed most delicately shaped. 
Altogether, she was one whom it was 
impossible to pass by with indifference ; 
and the air of mystery with which the thick 
veil, so carefully folded, invested her, 
added to the interest of her appearance. 

It was mid-day and the sun was shining 
gloriously. Calm as an immense lake of 
quicksilver, stretched the sea far away, 
until it was bounded in the eastern horizon 
by a barely perceptible line which marked 
the coast of Prance. Not a breeze ruffled 
the surface of the ocean ; and the sails of 
the vessels hung, as it were, listless and 
passive to the masts. 

^Slowly did the lady continue her walk, 
hut frequently stopping to gaze upon the 
mighty expanse* of waters which stretched 
before her from the base of the cliffs on 
whose summit she was sauntering. And 
yet it did not altogether seem that she thus 
paused to view the enchanting prospect ; 
hait^Ay^ber very attitude and manner it 
was evident that through the thick folds of 
her veii sbe was gazing upon vecancy. 
Several times shuturned quite round, and 
looked in the direction of the town which 
lay * at the foot of the deep indentatio n of 
the cliffy as if a hollow pad been hewn 
away to^ffprd room for the site of that 
multitude ^ lmildingfl. wk she awaiting, 
some one ?^had she saunte|ed hither in 


the hops of being overtaken by a person 
that she expected to issue from the town 
and speed across the heights to join her 
there ? 

Presently the sounds of a horse’s feet 
reached her ears as she was pursuing her 
walk ; and now a sudden vibration appear- 
ed to thrill through her entire form, 
galvanizing her as it were with the elec- 
tricity of some feeling abruptly and 
profoundly stirred. But this time she 
neither paused nor looked round ; she con- 
tinued her way as if simulating 
unconsciousness that any one was 
approaching her. 

In a few minutes she was overtaken by 
the person on horseback; and this was 
none other than the Rev. Bernard 
Audley, Minor Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

On reaching the lady he reined in his 
steed, and made a courteous bow, saying, 

“ I am here, fair but mysterious unknown, 
in pursuance of the billet which I received 
last evening at my hotel.” 

“ How know you that I am fair ?” asked 
the lady, in a voice that was barely audible. 

“Do you not tell me in that note which 
I received,” said the clergyman, “ that I 
have inspired you with a passion which, if 
I can reciprocate it, you will be found 
worthy of it — and what does that mean, if 
not a consciousness on your part that you 
are beautiful ?” 

The lady made no reply ; and a silence 
of nearly a minute took place. Then, 
leaping from his horse, Bernard Audley 
said in his most winning tone, “Do for 
heaven’s sake shake off this timidity — if 
such it be ; throw aside all mystery — and 
let me behold the countenance of whose 
loveliness I have a presentiment !” 

" Pray, Mr. Audley, remount your 
horse,” said the lady, still speaking in a 
very low voice, but now with much agita- 
tion in the tones. “We shall be seen — • 
and it looks all too familiar for you to have 
dismounted thus to walk by my side. It 
appears like an appointment given ; where- 
as if you keep on horseback, it will have 
the air of a simple acquaintance happening 
to meet a lady. Indeed it was for this 
reason that I charged you in my note to 
come mounted upon that splendid steed 
which you manage so well, and on whose 
back you appear to such advantage. Mount 
then, I conjure you I” 

The minor Canon did not immediately 
obey the lady’s injunction. He looked 
very hard at her with all the power of his 
searching eyes, as If to penetrate through 
the veil which concealed her countenance ; 
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and for a moment it was evident enough, 
by the expression which passed rapidly 
over his features, that he did not alto- 
gether like the strangeness of her be- 
haviour, and that even some slight sus- 
picion of intended evil had flitted across 
his mind. But apparently a second thought 
reassured him — or at least determined 
him to humour his fair companion ; and he 
accordingly remounted the spirited steed, 
which for the last minute or two he had 
held by the bridle. Again, however, did 
he scan the lady from head to foot : and 
then he muttered to himself, “Yes, it is 
her figure. But surely ; t cannot be she ?” 

“What were you saying?*’ asked the 
lady, looking up at him through the folds 
of her veil. 

“I was thinking,’* he answered, his 
eyes still fixed intently upon her, “ that 
you remind me strangely of another lady 
whom I know well — and yet she is in deep 
mourning ” 

“ Oh ! we will not talk of other ladies 
now,” said the veiled unknown, some- 
what petulantly, but still in a very subdued 
voice. 

11 Now listen to me,” said Bernard 
Audley, in a resolute tone. “If all that 
your letter told me be true, I am highly 
flattered by its contents. In that note you 
Bay that for the last few days you have 
observed me riding on the parade and else- 
were — and that you have been struck by 
my appearance. This, I repeat, is most 
flattering — most complimentary. You tell 
me likewise in your note, that you wish me 
to meet you here soou after mid-day ; and 
that I am to come on horseback, as if 
merely for a ride upon the cliffs. I have 
obeyed your summons — I am here. But 
now, wherefore, for even the space of 
these few minutes that have elapsed since 
I joined you, preserve so much mystery ? — 
why continue to wear that invidious veil 
over your features ?— and why speak in 
subdued tones, as if you sought to disguise 
your voice. Before we proceed any farther 
together, do me the favour to lift your 
veil.” 

During the short space which the collo- 
quy, so far jas it yrent, had occupied, , the 
lady had continued walking onward ; and 
in so doing, she had approached nearer 
than at first to the edge of the cliffs, so 
that they were now within a dozen yards 
of the abyss. 

. “yopp would have me raise my veil, M 
the lady 1 now suddenly exclaimed, “ in 
order that you may see my countenance ? 
Behold it then T* she added in her natural 
j&w if and flinging back her veil oyer „ her 


elegant bonnet, she revealed the features 
of Lilian Halkin. 

“Ah 1” ejaculated the Minor Canon : 

'* for the last two or three minutes, I 
have not been altogether unprepared for 
this 1” — and reining in his steed, he fixed 
his looks intently upon Lilian’s coun- 
tenance, as if he sought to fathom her 
purpose. 

She also stopped short ; and encounter- 
ing his gaze with solemn seriousness of 
aspect, she said, “Bernard Audley, for the 
last time we meet — and I wish you to hear 
a few words from my lips ere we part for 
ever I ” 

“Well speak then, Lilian,” said the 
Minor Canon, scarcely able to conceal an 
expression of joy which rose to his features, 
at the idea of being thenceforth rid of the 
continual supervision of one whom he re- 
garded as his evil genius. “But tell me,” 
he immediately added, “ is it in friendship 
or enmity that you have so cunningly con- 
trived this meeting, which you say is to be 
our last? Wherefore have you thrown 
aside your mourning? — was it the better 
to inveigle me hither to this interview ? — 
or rather, I should ask, why all this pre- - 
paratioo, precaution, and mystery at all ? 
Since you found out where I was residing, 
wherefore did you not come direct to me 
at the hotel and speak to me there ? Are* 
your proceedings ever to be characterized 
by this sort of romantic mysticism which 
you doubtless think invests you with a 
kind of terrorism over me, so as to enable 
you to weild an influence upon all my 
actions? Speak Lilian — I await, your ex- 
planations. ” 

“ I shall nob detain you long/’ was the 
reply. “ I have heard you patiently* -it is 
now your turn to listen with equal atten-, 
tion to me — for this is the li&k the® that 
you and I shall ever mept in $bis world*. 
As I told you the other day in tha Daag^L 
John, you consider me your evil gani#tf; 
but for a long series of years Llqved you 
with all a woman’s moat . enduring tender-, 
ness. But let that pass :. Lwdul&speask:q£ 
other things. J>o ’ a 
stranger to the vile Oarage ,.whicfe 
attempted upon Louisa Stanley dfce other 
night, and which has: mad® 3f fading 

the consequences, absent yourself from 
home for time and come to , Dower, so 
that in case of danger you may be near the 
French coast ? Ab ! you* perceive, Bernard 
Audley, that T understand , full Well your, 
motives in coming hither !“ f ,■ 

41 And what, of that ?” asked tbq; -Minor 
Canon impatie^ly. .“But go: on* H ton ; 
for l warn you that my hor%jpf' 0 
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stand quietly here for many minutes 
longer/* 

'* Nor will I detain you many minutes,” 
she rejoined quickly. 14 When you went 
to settle at Canterbury some eighteen 
months ago, and took up your abode in that 
old house which had so recently been a 
lunatic asylum, and had still some of the 
rooms fitted up in such a manner as to 
deaden the shrieks, and screams, and howl- 
ings of those who were once confined 
therein, — you are aware that I also came 
and settled in the same neighbourhood. 
You know likewise that in consequence of 
all that occurred in years past, I had vowed 
^ never to appear again in the presence of 
any of my family ; but at the time whan 
all those terrible calamities occurred— or 
rather soon after the fearful ordeal of 
prisonage and trial through which I passed 
— I secretly made inquiries relative to my 
sisters. I learnt that Melissa had died, 
leaving two children whose names were 
Clara and Louisa, Ah I you start— you 
begin to divine the truth ? Well, and it is 
as you think. For not only did I discover 
that much : but I likewise ascertained that 
they had bean taken by tbeir aunt — my 
eldest sister Lydia — and borne away from 
London, no one knew wbither. Now then, 
do you begin to understand how, when 
eighteen months ago circumstances brought 
me to Canterbury, I happened to learn 
that a lady having two nieces whose names 
were Clara and Louisa dwelt in a certain 
cottage under the name of Stanley, and 
how I was at once convinced that this lady 
was my sister and these damsels were 
Melissa’s children ? Ah 1 it was this cir- 
euniistance which made me doubly watch- 


future — thou who makest such a bad use 
of the present ? But the time for venge- 
ance has arrived ! Too long — Ob, I far too 
long, have I endured your scorn, your 
indifference, perhaps even your hate — I 
who sacrificed everything and endured so 
much on your account ! Yes, Bernard 
Audley — I now hate as much as I once 
loved ; and when the love of a woman 
turns to hatred, it is bitterness indeed 1" 

,c Lilian, you are mad, I leave you!” ex- 
claimed the Minor Canon : and he endea- 
voured to wheel his horse round so as to 
gallop back over the heights. 

But Lilian Halkin, with a wild cry, ex- 
tended her arms suddenly, and rushed for- 
ward in such a manner that the steed 
started in affright and reared straight up* 
Then thrilled forth a still wilder cry from 
the lips of Bernard Audley, through whose 
brain flashed a harrowing sense of the 
fearful catastrophe that must ensue. Des- 
perately did he dash his heels into the 
flanks of his steed in the hope of making 
him spring forward : but Lilian, now in- 
spired with the malignant fury of a fiend 
waved her white handkerchief before the 
eyes of the terrified animal, who backed 
suddenly and reared again. All this was 
the work of a few moments — and the next 
instant over they went, horse and man I 

Terrific were the cries of both as they 
fell down the abyss ; and Lilian, standing 
upon the very edge of the cliff, beheld the 
frightful fall. In another instant all was 
still — the catastrophe was accomplished — 
the steed and its master lay motionless 
upon the beach below. 


ful over Louisa’s welfare and safety, when Then Lilian Halkin turned away and 
I found her the object of your unhallowed fled precipitately. At a distance down the 
desires ; and though T chose not to intro- sloping eminences she met some persons, 
dime myself taka relative to that young to whom with a real horror in her lboks-rr* 


maiden, I < fceyebthjlless vowed to become 
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I liens. Bernard Audley, 
Id 1 that it was my own 
pter’s offspring — whom 
kseiy sacrificed to your 

not of this relationship 
aimed the Minor Canon, 
impatient than at first 
is steed was pawing the 
m manner. 

kw it hot,” said Lilian ;. 
ET bad been aware of the 
i would* not have stayed 
oi your passions. Ob, 
last thou no fear for the 


for this there was no need to simulate— <■ 
she declared that a terrible accident had 
just occurred. They descended by the 
shortest way to the beach, and there be- 
held the Minor Canon and the horse both 
dead and frightfully mangled. Lilian how- 
ever remained at a distance ; but when the 
persons rejoined her again, they told her 
she would have to give evidence at a 
Coroner's Inquest. This she did: aud 
with a manner utterly defying suspicions 
that she herself had been the cause of the 
catastrophe, did she give a feasible version 
of the occurrence. The jury were satisfied 
—a verdict df Abvidftital Death was re- 
turned— and Lilian Halkin embarked for 
France. 
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On the morning which followed that of 
her departure, Miss Stanley received a 
letter containing these words : — 

“ My dear Lydia, “ Dover . 

“ I am shout to quit England for ever. 
Bernard Audley is no more l I beheld him 
perish in a manner that will doubtless 
strike you as being fraught with retribu- 
tive justice for the evil h8 has done me. 
It was a shocking accident that caused his 
death ; and it was a strange chance that 
rendered me the spectatress thereof. The 
newspapers will furnish you with full 
particulars. 

“ At present I know not where I shall 
fix my abode, nor whether indeed I shall 
adopt any settled habitation at all. The 
agitation of my thoughts and the whirl- 
wind which rages in my mind, appear only 
to be compatible with a wild erratic ex- 
istence. But you shall hear from me 
occasionally ; and as I must now be depen- 
dent upon you for my bread, I shall perio- 
dically let you know to what address you 
can forward me the trifle that will suffice 
for my wants. Had you continued poor, 
Lydia, I would sooner have begged my 
bread than have encroached upon your 
bounty ; but as there is now wealth in the 
family, I hesitate not to crave the pittance 
which may sustain me, 

“We shall never meet again, dear 
Lydia : but you and all who are dear to 
you, will constantly be present in my 
thoughts. 

“Your affectionate sister, 

11 THE UNFORTUNATE LILIAN,” 

Thus was it that she kept her own secret 
respecting the real cause of Bernard 
Audley’s horrible death : and thus was it 
also that no member of the family to which 
she belonged ever had to experience a 
sickening at the heart through the know- 
ledge that Lilian was a murderess t 


CHAPTER CXCIX. 

THE GATHERING OF A STORM. 

It was about nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning. when the Hangman paid a visit to his 
friend Bencull at the den of infamy in 
Jacob's Island. On being admitted by the 
master of the place, Daniel Coffin said in 
a rough impatient tone, “ Well, what's the 
matter ? Is anything amiss ? Why did you 
send up that pressing message just now to 
tell me to come down at onee ?” 


Can’t you wait* a minute or two till 
we are cozy in the back room together?” 
asked Bencull ; but you don’t give a feller 
time even to shut the door.” 

Well, look sharp about it,” said the 
Hangman; “’cause why, I don’t like 
these sudden messages — they make one 
afraid.” 

The door being secured, the two ruffians 
passed into the back room, where Bencull 
at once produced pipes and a bottle of 
spirits. 

“Now then, what is it all about?” 
demanded the Hangman. 

“ Why, I don’t much like summut that 
I see this afternoon,” answered Bencull 
“ There was that Buttoner feller talking to 
old Mother Franklin at the corner of the 

street where Mrs. Young lives ” 

Is that all ?” asked the Hangman 
contemptuously . “ Why shouldn’t the 

Buttooer stop and chat with old Mother 
Franklin ? Didn’t he live for some time 
with Nell Gibson at Mrs. Young’s? and 
isn’t it natural enough then that he should 
look on Mother Franklin as an old 
acquaintance ?” 

“Well and good,” responded Bencull: 
but there’s a great deal to be judged of by 
the manner of people, and also by any 
little word or two that one may catch 
accidentally.” 

‘Go on and tell us what you mean with- 
out this round-about palaver:” — and as 
the Hangman spoke he tossed off a glass of 
gin. 

“First of all,” contiuued Bencull, “I 
saw that the Buttoner and Mother Frank- 
lin was talking in a very peculiar and 
confidential way, as if they had some 
mattery of importance in hand. The But- 
fconer onee or twice put his hand up to 
his head, ancHooked just for all the world 
like a chap thatr'is full of remorse; and 
then Mother Franklii t spoke to him with 
great earnestness as lurrying to persuade 
him to tell her sumfrotfc So I watched 
the opportunity, gofep &gpd behind ’em, 
and then sauntered W, fliif quite in a 
promiscuous way. 4em, , lidn’t see me 
till I was close upomlhe ny5\nd I beard 
them both mention l *feyS of Nell 
Gibson.” |y 

“Ah ! this does n ursVhpgin feo 

look serious,” observ^Tjo jfeangman. 
“But wbat next ?” f 1 | be ^ 

“When they saw m&-youf ive, Bt looked 
precious confused. Ttcri till wer stared 
at me in quite a suspicid ist like a 

chap that means*to pea vi Jd iit» that old 
wretch Mother Franfe^o immediately 
recovered her presence y ! cud ; andi^te 
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a pinch of snuff, wagged her old jaws and 
said summut in what she meant to be a 
good-humoured way. I pretended not to 
have noticed anything queer, and very 
soon walked on. Then I at once came 
back home again, and sent the Durry- 
nacker straight up to you. The 
Mushroom Faker called soon after ; and I 
told him also what had happened. They 
are both coming back presently 

“ But you don’t think the Buttoner 
really means peaching ?” asked Coffin, a 
diabolical expression setting upon his 
countenance . 

“I have my fears, I can tell you,” an- 
swered Bencull ; “ or else why the deuce 
should I have sent up for you, or told 
those fellers to como back again ? Don’t 
you recollect how the Buttoner behaved 
that night when wo did Nell’s business? 
The moment the gal was strangled, didn't 
the Buttoner suddenly burst into tears 
and cry like a child? Why, I recollect 
perfectly well you roared out to ask what 
the devil was the meaning of that blub- 
bering ” 

11 Ab I and I recollect too, now you speak 
of it,” interrupted the Hangman. 11 The 
Buttoner said it was only a sort of 
nervous fit that he could not help for the 
moment.” 

“ Aye,” added Benoul ; “ and he cried out 
for us to take her away and not let her 
stare up at him with her eyes that was fixed 
and dull as if made of glass ; and he trem- 
blod all over with convulsions.” 

" So ho did,” remarked the Hangman ; 
and while you and me shoved the dead 
body over into the dyke, we were obliged 
to leave the Mushroom Faker and Bob the 
Durrynaeker here to look after the But- 
fconer. But what has the Buttoner been 
doing over sine., then ? I don’t think I 
have seen Lnm more than once or 
twice ” 

For the last two or three months I 
barVt seen him at all,” said Bencull, 
% until the afternoon. It's true I hadn’t 
thought much about him, because he is 
often out on the tramp for several months 
together ; but when he turned up in this 
queer way just now, and I saw him with 
old Mother Franklin, it made me feel just 
as if I was all of a sudden in Queer Street. 
I say, Dan’el, I suppose you know pretty 
well - that Mother Franklin} doesn’t like 

you a hit f* 

"The oW harrf&u r growled the Hang- 
man;* the Haute to be tumbled over in- 
to the ditch, Bui I say, tibia hi getting 
rather serious about the 


uos 

At this moment there was a knocK atr\|ifa 
street door ; and Bencull at once observed* 1 
“ Here’s the other coves.” 

He then proceeded to answer the sum- 
mons, and speedily returned, accompanied 
by the Durrynaeker and the Mushroom 
Faker. 

The four ruffians now sat in solemn con- 
clave to deliberate on the threatening 
aspect which affairs appeared bo have 
assumed in respect to the murder of Nell 
Gibson. Several plans were discussed. 
The Mushroom Faker proposed that they 
should entice, or convey by force, both 
Mother Franklin and the buttoner down 
to tho crib and make away with them. Bob 
the Durrynaeker suggested flight ; but 
Bencull was inclined to support the Mush- 
room Faker’s murderous project. The 
Hangman sat listening in silence to the 
deliberations that were thus going on. 

‘ Well, why don’t you say what you 
think?” asked Bencull. ,f Oome, Dan’el, 
speak out.” 

“I hardly know what to decide upon” 
was his response. “As for bolting, that’s 
altogether out of the question. I tell you 
what I will do,” he added after a few 
momenta’s reflection,” I’ll just toddle up 
to Mrs. Young’s and see how things look 
there.” 

This suggestion was cordially approved 
of by his companions ; and the Hangman 
accordingly proceeded forthwith to the 
neighbouring street where Mrs. Young 
dwelt. On arriving there, he was admit- 
ted by old Mother Franklin, who for a 
moment looked as if she were startled by 
his appearance; but immediately recovering 
herself, she said with a grin, “Well Mrs. 
Coffin, so you have come to see us again 
eh ? You don’t desert us altogether. But 
it’ s a long time since Nell Gibson left 
us;”— and she looked very hand in the 
Hangman’s face as she thus spoke. 

“I have not had any business down this 
way since then,* ’ answered Coffin, whose 
features betrayed not the slightest 
indication of conscious guilt. “ Is Mrs. 
Young in?” 

“No. she be not,” replied Mother Frank* 
lin.”But you can walk into the parlour, 
Mr. Coffin, and wait till she comas.” 

Thus speaking, the old woman $ureW 
open the door; and the Public Executioner 
passed into the room. He found no one 
there; and taking a seat, asked, “How 
long will Mrs. Young be before she comes 
back?” 

“Not above telten-hour or so,” was 
Hotter FranMiu'e response ; then as she 
took a huge pinch of snuff from her box 
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with an indecent picture on the lid, she 
said, " Will you take anything, Mr. 
Coffin ?” 

" That’s one word for me and two for 
yourself,” answered the Hangman, affect- 
ing a good-humoured smile. “Well, get 
some gin — and he flung half-a-crown 
upon the table. 

The old woman sped forth to procure 
the liquor ; and when she returned in 
about five minutes, Coffin said, “ Now you 
shall mix two glasses, one for yourself and 
one for me. I don’t know how it is, but 
I think I am no great favourite of yours — 
just because I chaffed you on one 
occasion.” 

“ Yes — when you was here to see Nell 
Gibson,” Mother Franklin hastened to 
add ; and the quickness with which she 
spoke brought on a fit of coughing that 
nearly choked her and made the scalding 
rheum run down her wrinkled cheeks. 

" Now then, old woman,” observed the 
Hangman, 11 you will go out of the world 
in one of those shaky fits if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Ah, well! I suppose my time ain’t 
wery far off,” she replied, wagging her 
toothless jaws. “I am eighty-two come 
next Febiverry, and have had a pretty long 
run of it. Ah I and I have seen a many 
Strange things too — a blessed many things, 
Mr. Coffin l” 

" N-© doubt of it,” he answered. 11 But 
come, let us drink to a better understand- 
ing betwixt us. I recollect I threw a 
shilling at you once and called you an old 
beldame. I was vsry wrong ; but I only 
did it In fun. There’s no harm in ma—I 
am as innocent and as quiet as any lamb — 
though perhaps I don’t look much like 
one*” 

Mother* Franklin stared at him as if 
indeed she- thought that he was very far 
from having a lamb-like appearance ; and 
there wae - something in her look which 
Coffin did not fancy — for it seemed to 
confirm the dark suspicions which 
Benculi’s information had already engen- 
dered* - ' 

“ Howsomever,” he continued, affecting 
a jocular mood, "if I flung you a shilling 
cmee and called you an old beldame, I now 
toss you a guinea and catl you a dear 
good old creature.” 

-He suited the action to the word with 
regard fee the money ; and -Mother Frank- 
lin, taking ft up, was evidently much 
rejoiced- #t so unexpected a present, . 

here^S Mm- Young gone?” asked 


“ I don’t know,” was; the response. 
" She’s on’y just stepped out a bit. * 

“Well, it struck me I saw her just 
now,” remarked the Hangman, assuming 
a careless tone and look; “ and I thought 
that the Buttoner was with her.” 

The statement he thus made was false ; 
but he spoke in this manner in order to 
see what effect the mention of the 
Buttoner’s name would have upon Mother 
Franklin. 

“Very likely,” she answered, taking 
another pinch of snuff. 

"Oh! then the Buttoner has turned 
up again?” said the Hangman. “I have 
not seen him this long while. Where’s he 
bean ?” 

"Iam sure I don’t know,” rejoined 
Mother Franklin, somewhat roughly ; and 
she again looked very hard at the Publio 
Executioner, as if to ascertain whether he 
had any sinister object in putting these 
questions. 

" Ah ! but I happened to know,” pro- 
ceeded Ooffin, observing how she regarded 
him, and fully comprehending the nature 
of her scrutiny, so that his suspicion of 
something being wrong was now fully con- 
firmed, — “ I happen to know that he does 
speak pretty frankly to you.” 

"Well, I suppose that Bencull has told 
you he saw me the Buttoner talking to- 
gether this afternoon. But what of that ?” 
asked the old woman. "I suppose that 
old acquaintances may stop and chat if 
they like.” 

"How you are going on,” Interrupted 
the Hangman, affecting to laugh. " Why, 
of course, old acquaintances will talk ; and 
I suppose that as I am an old acquaintance 
also, there is no harm in my asking about 
the Buttonerin a friendly way. I always 
thought he was a, good fellow* and was 
glad to hear ha had come ;back to London 
again. Will he he here to-night 1 ?'* „ < 

“ I can’t say,” replied Mofck^b Frahilin. 

But he did go out wfl&Mke. Youngs 
didn’t he now?” , , ; 1 

"No,” she returned; "he did not:”—., 
and though she looked with bold hard!- 
hood in the Hangman’s face, he neverthe* 
less saw right well that bis random asser- 
tion had conveyed . a truth and that the 
Buttoner. had actually gone out with 
Young .. 1 * , 

, ’’ Well then,” be rejoined, “I^cau pO^ 
tivay dt clare that I saw them together^* 

- And what jf yofu did?”Jdenm^d 
-Mother; Fraokliu * “it’s 
mine; or of your*^;*either,. W&ia$u Jfegofc 
to ffo-wifcb mt If SKttpesr 
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where the Buttoner goes, or who he goes 
with.** 

“ Not a fig,’* answered the Hangman : 
then having taken a long draught of gin- 
and* water, he said with apparent careless- 
ness of manner, “ By the bye, any news of 
Neil Gibson ? I wonder what the deuce 
has become of that gal. What made her 
bolt, do you think, from this place ? She 
didn’t owe your missus any money — did 
she?” 

“Not a farthing. She had plenty of 
money — as I dare say you very well know 
— and Mother Franklin nodded significant- 
ly at the Public Executioner. 

“ Yes : there had been some little 
affairs — the Shooter’s Hill business for 
instance— which had put some money into 
all our pockets, and Nell had her share. 
But you haven’t told me whether anything 
has been heard of her ?* 

“How should I know ?” asked Mother 
Franklin snappishly. “Nell was no 
favourite of mine. She used to give herself 

precious airs towards me ; and But no 

matter ! I don’t bear the poor thing any 
more ill-will, wherever she is.” 

“Isn’t it strange,” asked the Hangman, 
totally unabashed, “ that nothing’s been 
heard of her for so long?” 

“Wery strange indeed/* answered 
Mother Franklin. “The last night I ever 
saw her I remember I was uncommon 
lushy, and she said some cutting things to 
me. The Buttoner came to fetch her away ; 
and she never returned no more.*’ 

“Where did he take her to?” asked 
Coffin, looking as innocent as his hang-dog 
countenance would permit him. 

“Ah I that’s more than I can say. If I 
had known at the time I should have gone 
and inquired after her when I found that 
she didn't oome back.” 

“Well, I suppose now that you have 
seen the Buttoner again, you «have asked 
him what became of Neil?” — and Daniel 
Coffin once more looked very hard in 
Mother Franklin’s face. 

At this moment the street door was 
heard to open, evidently by means of a 
latch-key ; and Mother Franklin observed 
“Here’s missus;”— having said which she 
went forth very hurriedly into the passage, 
as if to give Some warning, or intercept 
Mrs* Young and the person who bad just 
entered with her : for that the mistress of 
the bouse hadT returned with a companion 
was 1 apparent from the sounds of two 
persons’ -fqotsteps in the passage. 

The Hantaan, instantaneously suspect- 
ing that Mrs. Young’s companion was the 
Ru&toner, ml recognising., .in Mother 


Franklin’s sudden disappearance a farther 
proof that treachery was intended, lost no 
time in following her into the passage ; 
and there, sure enough, he beheld the 
paramour of the murdered Nell Gibson. 
There was a light in the passage — and the 
Hangman’s countenance was seen to grow 
instantaneously diabolic in its expression : 
but in a moment mastering his rage, he ex- 
tended his hand to the Buttoner, saying, 
“ Ab, old fellow 1 I heard that you had 
come back. How do you find yourself ?” 

The man, who had a very miserable and 
downcast aspect — as if a load of care were 
upon bis mind— said, “ I can’t shake 
hands with you, Coffin: I have something 
here that won’t let me:” — and he placed 
his band upon his heart. 

“ What the devil does all this mean ?” 
growled the Hangman, not knowing exact- 
ly what to do or whether to resent this 
conduct on the part of the Buttoner : but 
the next moment, thinking it best to take 
his departure, he exclaimed, “ Come, stand 
aside and let me be off. I sse very well 
that I am not wanted here 1” 

But the Buttoner placed his back against 
the street door, saying, “ You can't go ; — 
and at the same moment both Mrs. Young 
and Mother Franklin seized upon the 
Public Executioner like two tiger-cats, — 
the elder woman, despite her great age* 
being if anything the more ferocious of the 
two. 

For an instant the Hangman was over- 
powered in that narrow passage : but the 
next moment he burst away from the two 
women, dashing Mrs. Youpg into the 
parlour, and trampling old Mother Frank- 
lin under his feet. Their cries were horri- 
ble ; and now the Buttoner sprang at the 
Hangman, threw his arms round his neck, 
and clung to him with the tenacity of a 
boa- constrictor. They fell, struggling 
desperately, in the passage, and several 
females who belonged to the house of ill- 
fame, being alarmed by the noise* oama 
rushing down the stairs, some in a state of 
mors than semi- nudity. Without compre- 
hending the motive which led to the attack 
upon the Hangman, but zealous in taking 
the part of the mistress of the place* they 
at once precipitated themselves upon 
Coffin, against whom Mrs. Young was 
levelling tbs most horrible menaces* i, 

But the Hangman .was not yet over- 
powered : he possessed alien’s strength 
and was now as desperate as the maddened 
beast itself when the .hunters hold it at a 
bay. With one tremendqud effort he shook 
off the female furies „ who had pounced 
upon bim-^-released himself from the grasp 
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of the Buttoner — and with the iron heel 
of his great thick boot dealt that individual 
such a blow that left him senseless upon 
the floor, where he lay. Another instant 
and the Hangman's hand was upon the 
latch of the street-door : but again did the 
females from upstairs dart upon him, 
while Mrs. Young herself re-appeared 
from the parlour, armed with the poker. 

Through the posse of furies rushed the 
Hangman, scattering them in the passage 
as a bull dashes aside right and left a 
crowd when careering through it ; and in 
another moment the formidable weapon 
was wrenched from Mrs. Young’s hand. 
Then striking al! about at random — thus 
doing serious injury, and even breaking 
bones — the Hangman regained the front 
door, sprang forth, and hurried away as 
quickly as his lags would carry him. 

His ideas being all in confusion, he in- 
stinctively sped in the direction of Jacob’s 
Island ; but as he neared that spot the 
thought suddenly struck him that there 
might be danger there. He accordingly 
turned aside — took another direction — 
gained London Bridge — traversed it — and 
reaching the City, hastened along towards 
Meet Lane. 

But while pursuing his way, his ideas 
began to settle themselves in his mind ; 
and it struck him that if there were 
danger for him at Jacob’s Island, there 
might be likewise peril at his own house : 
— that is to say, if the Buttoner had 
peached and the constables were on the 
look-out, he would stand the same obanca 
of being arrested in Fleet Lane as at Ben- 
cull’s crib. He stopped short and stood 
irresolute^ how to act. He felt as if the 
crisis of his destiny were at hand. What 
could he do ? The very worst was to be 
apprehended. Every thing seemed to in- 
dicate that the Buttoner had already 
peached relative to Neil Gibson’s murder 
—or that he meant to do so. Else why 
should he and the women have sought to 
detain him ? 

The Hangman turned into one of the 
narrow streets leading down towards 
Cripplegate; and entering a low boozing- 
ken, he went into the public room, sat 
down, and called for liquor and a pipe. No 
one besides himself happened to be in the 
room at the time ; and he was glad to have 
this opportunity of deliberating seriously 
upon the course which he should pursue. 
Taking a draught of the liquor which was 
provided, 1 and lighting bis pipe, he set 
hlmsOlf to think. But his reflections 
fetottght no contort. Dangers started him 
face ; a * hi he who had twined the 


halter around the neck of so many, now 
felt as if it were twining around his own. 

He thought of flying from London : but 
whither could he go ? He knew full well 
that it would be difficult to disguise him- 
self, and that if a hue and cry were raised, 
his recognition would be inevitable. Be- 
sides, he did not happen to have much 
money in his pocket at the time ; and he 
was well aware how impossible it was to 
get on without a plentiful supply of the 
needful. He determined therefore to stay 
in London, at least until the morrow ; and 
while revolving in his mind the different 
places where he thought he might lie hid, 
he remembered Taggarty’s chandlery- shop 
on Mutton Hill Clerkenwell 

Issuing forth from the boozing-ken, he 
was proceeding in the direction of Clerken- 
well, when he suddenly recollected the 
disinclination which Taggarty had evinced 
to harbour him on that occasion when he 
called there and met Sally and Dick Mel- 
moth after his escape from drowning in 
the Thames at the time of the burglary at 
Mrs. Owen’s. 

“ Bill Taggarty,” he said to himself* 
“wouldn’t have me then ; and it's no use 
my going to him now. And yet he is 
very friendly with Diok and Sally — he 
brought them up, as one may say, when 
he was the Kinchin Grand — and therefore 
he wouldn’t mind going and letting them 
know that I have got into trouble and 
must see one of them as soon as possi- 
ble” 

Therefore, without any farther hesitation 
the Hangman pursued his way towards 
Mutton Hill; and shortly entered the little 
chandlery-shop kept by William 
Taggarty. 

This individual was seated in the small 
parlour behind the shop ; but the moment 
the glazed door cummunicating with the 
street opened and the little bell tinkled# 
Taggarty came forth. 

“Hullo, Dan’ell is that you?” said 
the chandler, who, not knowing that 
anything was wrong, now Seetne<3 tolera- 
bly cordial in his welcome, although the 
Hangman was no great favourite of his ; 
but it suited his purpose to keep on as 
good terms as possible with all those 
persons who were acquainted with his 
antecedents. 

“Yes— it’s me as large, as life, “Bill,” 
returned the Hangman. “But let’s step 
inside into your parlour, for I want to talk 
to you a bit,” 

Into the little room behind theehop did 
Taggarty accordingly lead the way ; and 
producing his gin bottle and glasses, he sat 
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down, tha Hangman already having thrown 
himself upon a seat. 

“Is anything 2the matter ? asked the 
chandler, now observing that there was a 
certain degree of trouble in Coffins 


looks. 

“Well, I can’t say things are quite as 
right as they should be,” responded the 
Hangman. “But when do you usually 
shut up this shop of yours ?” 

“About ten: but to-night, being 
Saturday, I keep it open until twelve.” 

“Well, it’s just close upon twelve now,” 
observed Coffin I and so I suppose you can 
shut up at once, can’t you ?” 

“Do you want me to do anything for 
you ?” asked Taggarty. 

“Yes— I don't exactly feel it convenient 
to go home,” rejoined Coffin ; “and there- 
fore I want you to run down and tall Sal 
that she must come up and see meat once.*’ 

“What, in the middle of the night ?” 
exclaimed the chandler. “Then there must 
be really summut very unpleasant that’s 
occurred ?” 

“In plain term, Bill,” said the Hang- 
man, ” lam afraid that the traps are after 
me. 

“What for? — some new affair?” asked 
Taggarty..’’ 

“Oh 1 1 will tell you all about it when 
you come back. You go and fetch Sally or 
Dick : but I would rather have Sally of the 


two.” 

“By the bye, what’s become of Jack the 
Foundling ?” inquired the chandler, as he 
rose from his seat and put on his hat to 
depart on ths errand now entrusted to 
him. 

“Oh! he’s been out of my hands a long 
time,” answered Coffin, “ and I don’t know 
what the deuce has become of him. Ha 
got well nigh killed on Westminster 
bridge seven or eight months ago— it’s too 
long a story to tell now — and was taken to 
a surgeon’s close in the neighbourhood 
where the accident occurred; and ever 
since then I have lost all trace of him. But 
don’t let us wait to chatter : you cut down 
to Fleet Land and make Sal come up 
smartly* On second thoughts, she had bet- 
ter not come with you or yet take a direct 
course : and if she should think there is 
any body on the watch dogging her steps, 
then she mustn’t come here at all but 
must go quite in another direction so as to 
put them off their sceDt.Now then, Bill, do 
you understand ? and will you manage 
this thing cleverly, as you know how to do 
itifyouHker * 

“I will; Dan-el,” returned the chandler: 
and he fortbii&i took Ida departure. 


An hour elapsed, during which the 
Hangman experienced the most feverish 
anxiety, which was moreover artificially 
stimulated by the deep inroads he made 
upon Taggarty’s gin bottle. He fre- 
quently gnashed his teeth with rage, or 
clenched his fist and struck it forcibly 
upon the table. Often too, during that 
hour, did he go and listen at the street 
door to hear if fooiistept were approching. 
The clock of Clerkenwell Church proclaim- 
ed one and still Taggarty did not return : 
what could be keeping him ? If ha went 
quick he need not be more than ten minutes 
going, and the like time for coming back 
which would leave him forty minutes to 
stop and talk h Fleet Lane ! Surely then 
he ought to be back by this time. Was 
Taggarty capable of betraying him ? No— 
the Hangman rejected that idea. Why 
then did he not return ?” 

At length, about ten minutes past one, 
the chandler made his appearance. His 
looks were haggard and frightened; and 
Coffin at once saw that he had obtained 
some evil intelligence. 

“ Well, what is it?” he demanded, in a 
voice expressive of the most poignant 
impatience 

“There’s a terrible smash,” was Tag- 
garty’s reply. “Beneull, the Mushroom 
Faker, and the Durrynaeker, are all three 
arrested; and the officers have been to 
Fleet Lane ” 

“ Malediction 1” ejaculated tbe Hang- 
man, in a low but terrible voice of concen- 
trated rage. u What else, Bill? Goon— 
tell me everything.” 

“ It appears that tha Buttoner has 
peached and all particulars about Nell 
Gibson is known. You had better be off, 
Dan'el, as quick as ever you can. Sally 
will meet you in two hours down at old 
Jeremy Humpage’s in Whitechapel. ” 

11 What on earth made her fix upon that 
place?” cried the Hangman. “She ought 
to know very well that old Jeremy won’t 
open his house at such a time of night— or 
rather in the morning ; and that even if 
it was the middle of the day, he wouldn’t 
like to receive a visit from me when I am 
in trouble. It would be all very well if I 
had a lot of things to dispose— plate or 
jewellery, or what not——” 

“Well, but Sally says you must make 
the old man let you in, and nobody will 
think of looking for you there. You 
couldn’t go to' Joe Parkes’s on Saffron Hill 
close by here ; nor yet to Meg Blowon’s 
in the Almonry: Shary Mawley’s in the 
Mint is done Up; and Polly Soratobem 
in Whitaobapel is no friend of your’n : so 
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Sally was bewildered, and thought it best 
for you to go at once to old Jeremy’s.” 

“Well, and I don’t know but what 
after all it’s the best dodge,” observed 
the Hangman. “ But what the deuoa made 
you so long ?” 

“ Why, Sally had gone over to Jacob’s 
Island to give you a hint that Larry’s men 
had been to Fleet Lane ; and she hadn’t 
come back when I called. So Dick begged 
me to wait, and I did. But pray don’t 
delay any longer : I might have been 
followed for anything I know : though I 
don’t think I was, for I kept a sharp look 
out as I came along ” 

The Hangman tossed off another glass 
of gin-and-water, to cheer his spirits, as 
he said ; and then, having thanked Tag- 
garfey for his kindness, took his departure. 


CHAPTER CC. 

THE OLD PENCE’S ABODE. 

IN one of the narrowest, dirtiest, and 
most pestilential streets of that maze of 
squalor, wretchedness and demoralization 
known as Whitechapel, the habitation of 
Jeremy Humpage was situated. It con- 
sisted of two houses thrown into one : for 
the old man ostensibly carried on the 
business of second hand clothes’ dealer; 
but his real occupation was that of receiver 
of Stolen goods. Indeed, as set forth in 
an early part of this narrative, he was an 
inveterate “ fence but he generally 
managed matters so cunningly as to escape 
the meshes of the law. 

His profits were immense ; and he had 
correspondents upon the Continent by 
whose aid he carried on a considerable 
portion of his illict commerce. For in- 
stance, when a robbery of bank-notes for 
large amounts was accomplished and pay- 
ment of them was stopped at the Bank of 
England. Humpage would purchase them 
of the thieves ; and the instant they fell 
into his possession he would despatch 
them to his correspondents in Holland or 
France* where they Were immediately 
passed into circulation. Or again, if 
diamonds or other precioue stones of 
yery large value eame into his possession, 
jkhese werQ a ig 0 gent off to the Continent, 
where* they were readily disposed of. 
INfar was this all the service which his 
foreign correspondents rendered him: but 
Inasmuch ^s he purchased his goods at 
j^qe^twentietb part of their real value, he 
was Enabled , to make constant shipments 


of large quantities of articles, the impost 
of Continental tariffs still leaving him a 
very large margin for profit. 

The reader will therefore understand 
how it was that Mr. Jeremy Humpage 
required a somewhat large establishment; 
and he bad several persons in his employ- 
ment. But these individuals did not dwell 
in his habitation: his old housekeeper — 
a woman nearly of his own age — was the 
only individual who slept on the permises 
besides himself. 

On the particular night, however, of 
which we are writing, Jeremy Humpage 
had a friend with him. This was his 
agent and accomplice, the Swag Chovey 
Bloak — another “fence” whose acquaint- 
ance the reader fmay remember to have 
made at Bencull’s crib the first time that 
it was introduced to his notice. 

It was now past two o’clock in the 
morning — the Sabbath morning too — 
and the Swag Chovey Black was still 
closeted with Jeremy Humpage in a back 
room of the establishment in Whitechapel. 
But of very peculiar construction and 
arrangements was this back room. The 
window was entirely boarded up, with 
merely two circular holes about four 
inches in diameter towards the top for 
the purpose of letting in the fresh air. The 
door of this room fitted exactly into the 
wainscotted passage whence it opened, 
and was so minutely uniform with the 
other part of the wood-work, that not 
even the keenest observer wohld have 
noticed, when in the passage, that it 
was a door at all. No hinges were visi- 
ble — no crevices nor creases which might 
trace the outline of a door ; nor was there 
any handle, latch, or lock to be seen. 
The hinges were invisible ; and the door 
opened by means of a secret spring. The 
interior of the room showed a floor, walls, 
and ceiling blackened with smoke. There 
was a large furnace, with a melting pot 
fixed over a grating to which a pair of 
bellows was so adjusted to enable any 
one standing by to sustain an - incessant 
fanning of the fire under that grating. 
A table and three or four chairs* constitu- 
ted the furclttire. ( 

In this room, it was that* at two 
o’clock on the Sunday morning, we now 
find old Jeremy Humpage and his friend 
the Swag Ohovey Bloak. There was wine 
upon the tahle — and not only wine, but 
also a tray containing the materials for an 
excellent repast, as well as two or three 
dishes of the summer fruits then in tfeaSon. 
For old Jeremy was rejgalW hitaselt and 
his friend on the - strength of a most 
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lucrative transaction which they had 
concluded a few hours back. This was 
nothing more nor less than a purchase of 
a large quantity of plate that had been 
stolen from some rich person’s house'; 
and as initials and armorial bearings were 
engraven on every article of the plunder, 
the melting pot was gradually fusing the 
whole into a solid mass# 

Jermy and his friend were chatting 
gaily, — drinking their wine, as they 
watched the melting process— and taking 
it by turns to work the bellows. Suddenly 
a sharp ring was heard at the street-door. 
By the light of the candles as well as by 
that of the candescent charcoal under 
the melting pot, the two fences gazed 
upon each other with troubled looks: for 
notwithstanding the admirable precautions 
taken to conceal the laboratory where their 
operations were going on, their consci- 
ences were not sufficiently pure to 
guarantee them against the sudden alarm 
which this imperious ringing at such an 
hour was so well calculated to excite. 

The old housekeeper had for some 
hours past been in bed: but even if she 
were up, she would not have been per- 
mitted to open the door at that time of 
night — or rather morning. Old Jeremy 
therefore rose from his seat— took one of 
the candles and issuing forth from the 
room carefully closed the mysterious door 
behind him. Descending the stairs, be drew 
back the bolts of the front door but left 
the chain still up, So that when open 
to the width of a foot, it was still safely 
secured against any intruder. 

“Let me in, Mr# Jeremy— let me in,” 
said a female voice, “I wish to speak to 
you particularly” 

“Who are you?” he Inquired. 

“Don’t you know me— -Sally Melmoth?” 
was the response. . 

“Ah I Daniel Coffin’s friend ! But what 
do yon want?” 

“I cannot speak here— and it is impor- 
tant. Let me in.” 

Jeremy Humpage hesitated no longer; 
butletting go the chain, gave the woman 
admittance ; then closing the door, he 
replaced the chain and shot the bolts 
back inte their sockets. Having done this, 
he led the way into a little parlour on the 
floor ; and placing the light upon 
tho-table, waited the: explanation which 
the Woman had to give fer this unseason- 
ably visit; ^ 4 ’ ? 

'“Mr* , HtUnpage* 4?w do’t be angry 
with :me,” ehe,began j “but J am in very 
gteeafe trouble'-^” 


“Trouble!” he immediately ejaculated, 
trembling all over : “ then what on earth 
do you come to me for? You know very well 
that I can’t help you. But what sort of 
trouble is it ? Something about Daniel 
Coffin, I suppose Why, that man was 
born to get into trouble. What chances, 
what opportunities he has had ! What 
business we have done together ! — and yet 
somehow or other he is always running 
into scrapes.” 

“But since you have done so much 
business with him,” observed Sally Mel- 
moth, “won’t you give him your advice? 
To tell you the truth — relying on your 
friendship, I have made an appointment 
for him to come and meet me here 

“Come here?” actually screamed the old 
man, his shrivelled form shaking from 
head to to foot, and continuing to tremble 
as if with the palsy — while he went on to 
say in a sharp querulous tone, ”What an 
hour to make an appointment at a person’s 
house ! I won’t have it — I can’t have 
it — — ” 

“ But it is done — the appointment is 
made,” said Sally Melmoth ; and it’s too 
late to alter it. I must wait for him here.’’ 

When will he come? when will he 
come ?” asked the old man nervously. 

“In about half-an-hour or so,” was the 
response. “I walked quicker than usual, 
and therefore got here sooner than I 
expected. Coma, Mr. Jeremy, pray don’t 
look so cross about it ; we shall do you no 
harm — and surely Daniel has put enough 
things in your way at different times to 
induce you to show him this little 
civility.” 

“Well, well, I don’t know but what you 
say is true enough,” observed the ancient 
fence, somewhat softened. “But it must 
be a very bad case indeed for Daniel to 
make his appointment here ♦ It shows as 
if all his usual haunts and wonted cribs 
had become too hot to hold him. Come, 
tell me frankly, Sal, what is the matter ?” 
“ Why, you know Nell Gibson ” 

“ Ah ! she disappeared in a strange way 
some time ago. What about her?” 

“ It’s just for that disappearance tfaafif 
Daniel’s in trouble,” answered Sal \ “and 
moreover, there’s a precious break-up 
down at the Folly Bridges— ■ 

“ At Bencull’s ?” asked thej)id man, 
“Yes. But hark! there’s Daniel!” she 
exclaimed, as the £>eU rang. 

Old Humpage .took up the light and 
went to opeia fche\ door. In less than a 
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minute be returned to the parlour, follow- 
ed by the Hangman, whose grim counten- 
ance expanded into a sort of smile of satis- 
faction on beholding Sally Melmoth : for 
he was just now in that desperate situation 
when such a proof of fidelity on her part 
was calculated to touch his stony heart. 

“ Now you can talk over matters to- 
gether,” said Jeremy, “and I will come 
back to you in half-an-hour.” 

“Yery good,” said the Hangman: and 
when the old fence had quitted the room 
he drew his chair close up to Sally 
Melmoth, saying, “ Now tell me all 
about it. 

“ I don’t know how it was,” began the 
woman, “ but when Bencull sent up for 
you this evening I thought there was 
something wrong, and I was very dull and 
miserable after you went out. It was past 
seven when you left, and Dick was gone 
out. So there I was left all alone, to mope 
by myself, till the blues came over me. At 
about ten Dick came back ; and finding me 
so miserable, he would make me take some 
spirits. Well, he v and I were just sitting 
down to a comfortable glass, when a knock 
was heard at the door ; and on Dick’s 
opening it, in walked there of Mr. Samp- 
son’s men. Of course they wouldn’t be- 
lieve us when we declared that you wasn’t 
in; and they searched the whole place. 
We asked what was the matter : but they 
would not tell us — they were as mum as 
mice. At length, being satisfied but you 
was not there, they went away. As soon 
as they were gone and I thought the 
coast was clear. I stole out and cut 
across to the Folly Bridges as quick as 
my legs would carry me. But when I 
got down to Benculi’s, the place was all 
shut up and no light to be seen. Three 
or four groups of people were however 
talking together in low whispers in Mill 
Street ; and I went up to one party and 
asked what Was the matter. Then they 
told me that Mr, Lawrence Sampson, 
with a lot of his men, had suddenly in- 
vaded Benculi’s house — some getting in 
by the gallery behind, and others bursting 
Open the street door. They took Bencull, 
the Mushroom Faker, and Bob the Durry- 
nacker prisoners, and hurried them away. 
But one of the constables, who, it seems 
had Watched in the street while the capture 
was being miade,“ told the inhabitants who 
came out of the neighbouring houses, 
that it Was on account of the murder of a 
gal named Nell Gibson, and that one of 
the cfyaps engaged in it had peached. . I 
likewise heard., the people say that Daniel 


Coffin was in it, and that the officers Were 
looking after him.” 

“That scoundrel the But toner 1” growl- 
ed the Hangman, in a low tone of con- 
densed ferocity. “By Satan ! I wouldn’t 
mind swinging if I could only be revenged 
on him.” 

“Oh, don’t talk in that horrid manner 
Daniel I” exclaimed Sally Melmoth, -crying. 

“Well, go on,” he observed. “What 
did you do next?” 

“I hastened back from the lolly 
Bridges as quick as ever I could to Fleet 
Lane,” She continued, wiping her eyes ; 
“and there I found Taggarty. I didn’t 
know where to make an appointment to 
meet you ; but I thought that this place 
would be the best — and I’ll tell you why. 
Because, continued the young woman, 
“Larry Sampson knows very well how 
prudent, and cautious, and particular in 
all his doings old Jeremy is ; and he would 
no more think of looking for you beneath 
this roof than in the t King’s palace. 
There will be a precious hue and cry to- 
morrow — or rather presently, for the new 
day has begun already sometime: and you 
must lay up in lavender as close as ever 
you can, till the storm has so far blown 
over that you can get away to France. ” 

“What then do you propose? — that I 
should stay here for a while ?” asked the 
Hangman, evidently well pleased with the 
suggestion. “But old Jeremy won’t allow 
it—” 

“Nonsense, Daniel I how can he prevent 
it?” exclaimed Sally Melmoth. “You tell 
him you must stay here for a day or two — 
and then when once he is implicated in 
concealing you at all, even for a few hours, 
he won’t dare turn round upon you, 
because he would be getting himself into 
trouble for having harboured you. Be- 
sides, a miserable timid old man like him, 
that you can blow out of existence with a 
breath, won’t dare oppose your will. So 
you can force yourself upon him, and he 
must do his best to conceal you.” 

“Trust a woman for ready wit and in- 
vention !” exclaimed the Hangman. You 
argue like a philosopher, Sal; and your 
advice shall be adopted. But I say, are 
you sure that you wasn’t followed, coming 
up here just now?” 

“ I am sure of it,” answered Sally, — 
“at least as sure as a person well could, 
be in such a case* But tell me — is -there 
anything you want done?” 

“Nothing particular at present. You 
had better not come near me again for 
some days, ’cause wjhy, a watch is sure to 
he set upon your movements. If l wajjt 
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to communicate with you, it shall be 
through old Humpage. So now you under- 
stand ; and if Larry Sampson or any of 
his people call, mind you pretend that you 
hav’n’t the slightest idea where the deuce 
I can be.” 

"Trust me for that, ” answered Sally 
Melmoth. 

Jeremy Humpage now returned to the 
room, saying, "Well, my good friends, 
have you had your little talk out ? I sup- 
pose you are ready to go now : for I must 
think of retiring to bed, ” 

“ I tell you what it is, friend Humpage,” 
responded the Hangman: "I am going 
to spunge upon your kindness till night 
comes on again •** 

“What! stay here ?” screamed the old 
man. "Impossible 1”— and he shivered 
from head to foot. 

“Now come, don’t be inhospitable,” 
said the Hangman soothingly. " If you 
was in trouble, and came to Fleet Lane, 
saying, 'My dear Mr, Coffin, 1 rely upon 
your courtesy and friendship ;* or some 
such like gentlemanly terms, you would 
receive a noble-reception. So I expect 
the same from you. ” 

“But, my good friend,” remonstrated 
Jeremy, “you know that I never mix 
myself up in the concerns of others ; and 
this too,” he added with a visible shudder, 
“ is so very very, serious. ” 

'* Gome, don’t you pretend to be a saint,” 
interrupted the Hangman, with a return 
of his wonted gruff ness of manner; “that 
dodge won’t do. What the devil are you 
thinking of ? To turn me out here at 
three o’clock in the morning, when it is 
getting light? Why, I should be grabbed 
up directly. *’ 

“Well,” observed Humpage, liking 
the present adventure as little as might 
be, “if it’s only the matter of a few hours, 
of course I cannot be so cruel as to refuse. 
But on the positive understanding that 
when night comes again- ” 

“To be sure I I shall only be too glad 
to be safe off,” cried the Hangman : but 
be darted a significant look at Sally 
much as to say that now he 
safely installed beneath the old 
*oo& he should not take his 
d^xlure art® # fully suited his conveni- 

' * j *"<•*,.*, it y ' nV/ , ^ 

►j brief, Sally bade her paramour 

brriewell>v i and^ issued forth on her way 
back to Fleet Lane. Old : Jeremy then 
oonduoted the Hangman to a bed-room; 
aefi having,, seen Mm commenoe his 
preparations for ^ing to rest, be went 
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back to the laboratory in order to rejoin 
his friend the Swag Chovey Bloak. 

As soon as the Hangman found him- 
self alone, he stopped in the midst of 
baking off his garments ; and sitting down 
upon the truckle- bedstead in the sordid 
little chamber to which he had been con- 
ducted, began meditating very seriously 
upon the circumstances of his position. 
His guilty conscience was naturally prone 
to conjure up a thousand terrors, akin to 
those which had arisou in his mind while 
alone at Taggarty’s, but which had bean 
allayed, or at all events temporarily 
absorbed, by the excitement of the walk 
from Mutton Hill to Whitechapel, and 
also so long as he was in the society of 
his mistress Sally Melmoth. But now 
that he was plunged into the solitude of 
this miserable chamber — without a soul to 
3pesk to, and without even a drop of 
spirit to give him an artificial stimulant 
— be rapidly fell into despondency ; and a 
myriad phantoms of evil rose up in his 
ictive imagination. 

What if Sally Melmoth was to betray 
him ? She had hitherto been faithful to 
him for some yoars and through many 
vicissitudes : but he had frequently made 
her the victim of his brutality, and when 
anything thwarted him, had vented bis 
spite upon her. Then her brother Dick, 
boo, had also been compelled to put up 
with his coarse invectives, and even with 
his blows ; and being of so treacherous and 
vindictive a character himself, the Hang- 
man naturally dreaded to find treachery 
and revenge in others. He had a con- 
siderable sum of money concealed at his 
house in Fleet Lane ; and though he had 
aver most studiously avoided giving any 
hint either to his mistress or her brother 
of his circumstance, yet they must know 
that he had money, the proceeds of the 
many desperate but lucrative matters In 
which he had been engaged : and whfct if 
bhey were, under present circumstances, to 
institute a search for it, now that he was 
jompelled to absent himself from his 
Swelling ? 

These reflections began to torture the 
ELangman most poignantly— most goading- 
y ; and in the solitude of that little 
chamber, he clenched his fist and gnashed 
bis teeth with rage. Then he endeavour- 
ad to console himself, m mm will do in 
rach cases, by conjuring up every argument 
ae could possibly think of in favour of the 
fidelity of Sally Melmoth and her brother* 
3n former occasions when be had been in 
jrouble, were they not always faithful ? — 
rod on this present occasion bad not Sally 
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Melmoth done her best; fed seek him out at 
Jacob’s Island and give him timely warn- 
ing? and had she not wept too just now 
in his presence ? Ah 1 all that was well 
and good : but the Hangman felt that he 
also would play the hypocrite where he 
meant to become the traitor, and that he 
would lull into a false security any indivi- 
dual whom he intended to make a victim. 
Now that his fears were so terribly 
active, they speedily took a wider range ; 
and he thought to himself that even if 
Sally Melmofch and her brother Dick 
should prove faithful, what guarantee had 
he for similar fidelity on the part of 
Jeremy Humpage ? 

The old villain,” said the Hangman to 
himself, ** knows that it is all up with me 
now, so far as continuing ia London is 
concerned : he is aware that I can never be 
of any service to him again and that I 
shall bring nothing more to his melting- 
pot. Then, what regard can he have for 
me ? Everybody knows that these cursed 
old fences are the most treacherons scoun- 
drels in existence, and often sand their 
pals, when completely done up and no 
longer useful, to the scaffold, just 
as a landowner sends his worn-out 
labourers to the work-honse. Besides, 
when I come to think of it, what possi- 
ble fear can old Jeremy stand in of me ? 
If he gave me up to justice and I was to 
turn round upon him, denouncing him as 
an old fence, I should only be telling what 
Larry Sampson and every constable in 
London know very well already. But the 
proof — aye, the proof — that’s it, Bor to 
show that he is a receiver of stolen 
goods, something that has been stolen 
must be fouud on his premises. Of courss 
old Jeremy knows all this, and is well 
aware that he is not in my power: be is too 
wide awake tp be in the power of anybody. 
Then why shouldn’t he give me up ? He is 
endangering himself by letting me stay 
here ; this really would put him in the 
reach of the law. There’s another thing 
too: — perhaps old Jeremy woudn’t mind 
propitiating Larry Sampson £>y such an 
important service as handing me over to 
his keeping ? Yes— by Satan t I am sur- 
rounded by dangers. In fact, I feel as if my 
case was desperate ; it’s a sort of crisis— I 
know it is— I am sure of it. Was there 
ever a fellow who had done such things as 
Ihave* that didn’t get sold by his friends 
at lastr-^eithsr by his mistress or his pals? 
And there is Bill Taggarty too — he knows 
that 1 am here ; and he is such a miserable, 
meakiag inward that if it was known I 
p&Abped hit place at all, and Larry . 


Sampson went and questioned him about 
it, he is just as likely as not to let the cat 
out of the bag at once and send Larry down 
here to look for me. Malediction ! I can’t 
stay here ; and yet where the deuce am I 
to go, with scarcely any money in my 
pocket ?” 

Erom these reflections which the Hang- 
man made to himself, the reader will com- 
prehend the troubled state of bis mind. It 
was therefore utterly impossible that he 
could lie down quietly and think of com- 
posing himself to rest. He suffered no 
remorse on account of his crimes — no, not 
even for that bleckest one of all, the con- 
sequences of which had gathered the 
present storm over his head. But if he 
knew not the^ compunction of his 
tremendous guilt, he at all events ex- 
perienced its terrros ; and now was he 
chafing in that little chamber like a 
wounded lion in its den. 

Suddenly an idea struck him — an idea 
which was but too consonant with the 
desperate character of this fiend in human 
shape! What if he were to lay violent hands 
upon Humpage— ransack the old man’s 
coffers — take possession of everything 
in the shape of money or valuables which 
he could find — disguise himself in some of 
the clothing from the establishment’s 
ample store — and then sally forth, even in 
the broad daylight, in the hope of escaping 
safe and, sound out of the metropolis ? Bor 
it was broad daylight now. 

This plan the Public Executioner 
speedily fixed upon ; but ere he stole forth 
from his chamber, he lingered to settle be- 
forehand the mode of procedure. He 
knew that the oid housekeeper Was 
ordinarily the only inmate of the dwelling 
besides Humpage himself ; and he thought 
it would be better to dispose of her first 
era he carried his fearful schema into 
execution against her master. He had 
murderous weapons about him-^more than 
sufficient to enable him to overcome a 
decrepid old woman and 1 an aged -man, 
even if he found them both awake id their 
respective chambers and *they were to offer 
resistance ; ha had his crowbar; his clasp* 
knife, and his pistols. But the puzzle was, 
where were those chambers ? how could he 
find out in which room the housekeeper 
slept, and in which Jeremy Humpage ? It 
be went wandering about the dwelling at a 
venture, be might be seen— bis design 
would be suspected— windows mijjhfc be 
thrown up and an alarm raised, before ; he 
could possibly silence the two old people 
for ever. How. theit wad he to #ro4ee&$#! 

I ” 'v 
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•‘Trust to the chapter of accidents/’ 
said the Hangman to himself : “ for I can’t 
very well make my position more desperate 
than it is — whereas I may contrive to 
improve it.” 

The villain ! though now menaced by all 
the frightful consequences of murder, 
hoped to improve his condition by other 
murders ! 

The morning, as we have already hinted, 
had fully dawned, and it was quite light 
inside his chamber. His countenance had 
a more than usually horrible appearance ; 
it was ghastly with the terrors that he 
had so recently been conjuring up, and by 
the evil passions which were agitating in 
bis mind. This ghastliness was enhanced 
by the unshorn condition of his beard, 
which blackened all the lower part of his 
countenance ; while a sinister light, such 
as that of the reptile vibrated in his eyes, 
gleaming from beneath his dark overhang- 
ing brows. Taking the pistols from his 
pocket, he assured himsolf that they wore 
loaded, and put fresh priming in the pan 
of each. Having restored them to his 
capacious pockets he took out his clasp- 
knife— opened it — and tired the point : 
then did a grim smile of terrible satisfac- 
tion appear upon his features ; and as he 
raised his eyes he caught the reflection of 
himself in a little mirror suspended to the 
wall. The man actually started, as if that 
mirror were a window through which a 
fiend was looking in upon him : for he 
never felt — vile as ho knew his aspect to 
be — that it was so uttorly diabolical as at 
that moment. 

His plan being settled, his mind made up 
and his weapons duly prepared for any 
emergency, be took off his great clumsy 
lace-up boots, and opened the door with 
the noiselessness of an accomplished 
burglar. The passage with which the 
chamber communicated was lighted by a 
window at the end ; Coffin perceived that 
four doors opened from it, of which that 
of his own chamber was one. A dead 
silence prevailed throughout the dwelling 
—or at least no sound of any kind met bis 
ears. Stealing out into the passage, tbs 
ip^pgjn&n tried bh8 door of the chamber 
adjoining his own: it opened— he looked 
in — but no one was there. It at once 
struck him that this must be old Hum- 
pa&e’ji room: for there were several articles 
of ofothibg lying about, evidently belong- 
ing to him. But the bed bad not been 
slept in all night. Perhaps the old man 
had for some reason sought another ehs ca- 
ber c and yet the Executioner could not 
xactly settle Bis mind /to the beMef^for 
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his keen eye caught sight of a night 
shirt and cotton night-cap lying at the 
foot of the bed, as if in readiness for 
their owner’s use. Without however 
pausing to reflect much longer upon the 
matter, Coffin was about to issue forth 
and examine the other chambers, when his 
acute ear suddenly caught the sounds of 
footsteps advancing, as if with tiptoe 
caution, along the passage. Not a moment 
did he deliberate how to act, but at once 
concealed himself under the bed : for he 
thought it best to ascertain if possible who 
were about the house at that hour, ere ho 
made any attempt in pursuance of his 
murderous purpose. 

Scarcely was he ensconced underneath 
the bod, when the door, which he 
had left ajar, was opened, and two persons 
(as he judged by their footsteps) entered 
the room. Still as death he lay in his 
place of concealment ; and when the two 
individuals who had thus entered began to 
converse, although it was in low whispers, 
ho nevertheless had not the slightest 
difficulty in recognising the voices of 
Jeremy Humpage and the Swag Chovoy 
Bloak. 


CHAPTER CCI. 

THE HANGMAN’S PROCEEDINGS* 

It appeared to the Public Executioner 
that he heard one of the individuals put a 
key in a lock and open a door which grated 
on its hinges. His supposition was eorredt. 
It was Jeremy Humpage opening an iron 
safe, which was let into the wall of his 
bed-chamber. 

“Well, my dear friend,” said the old 
man, in his nervous trembling voice, 
u since we have agreed upon the value, of 
the swag, all I have got to do is to give 
you your share. Thirds, you know-— you 
take thirds in these matters.” 

“That’s right enough,” answered the 
Swag Chovey Bleak, 11 as a general rule ; 
but ” 

“Dear me, my worthy and .excellent 
friend” interrupted old Jeremy, ; 41 pray 
don’t look discontented! You csn ? 6 con- 
ceive how I hate the word btd ! Besides, I 
thought just now, before we left the secret 
room, that you were quite contented to 
take your usual share of the value of all 
that plate?” 

“Well, but this job is different from 
the rest,” rejoined the Swag Chovey 
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Bloak, in a tone of remonstrance# “Re- 
collect — — ” 

“ Hush, hush, my dear friend l 1 ’ said 
Jeremy Humpage. “ Bear in mind I told 
you that scoundrel Coffin is in the next 
room to this; and as he mightn’t be 
asleep, it is possible he may hear us. 
Speak low therefore— speak low: he’s 
deuced suspicious.” 

“Well,” resumed the other fence, “as 
I was going to observe, you should re- 
collect that this is the largest and best 
business I have ever put in your way yet, 
long as we have been connected together. 
Here’s a matter of at least four hundred 
pound worth of plate that you gave sixty 
pound for ; and now that it’s all gone 
nice and comfortable through the melting- 
pot, and you are safe to* sell the lump of 
silver in Holland for three hundred pound 

M 

“ Granted, granted” interruted old 
Jeremy with some little degree of - im- 
patience. “ So, deducting the sixty that I 
have for it, we will reckon the gain to be 
two hundred and forty — the third of which 
if axactly eighty pounds ; and that is what 
I am going to give you ” 

“You ought,” interrupted the Swag 
Chovey Bloak ; “and then I shall be quite 
satisfied.” 

“ Say ninety, and it shall be a bargain,” 
whispered old Humpage, his words hissing 
like a hideous reptile. “Only think, my 
Sear friend — ninety pounds in good gold 
and bank-notes ; and you to have it all at 
once while I have got to wait till my agent 
Bekerlynek at the Hague disposes of the 
lump of silver and remits me the proceed si” 

“Well, come; we wont' stand haggling 
here,” answered the Swag Chovey Bioak, 
in a somewhat surly tone. “The morning 
is advancing; and besides, you know where 
I have got to go and what I have got to 
do- — ” 

“Yes, yes,” observed Jeremy Humpage 
in a chuckling manner, although be still 
continued te speak in a low whisper. “We 
must *say another word or two upon that. 
But first of all take your money. Here’s 
six tens — that’s sixty : here’s a twenty 
that is eighty : and here’s ten good gold 
sovereigns as ever were coined. Look at 
it all I — ninety pounds t — isn’t it a sum 
to part with ? But cow put it up safe in 
your pocket, and just take a towel and 
Smear your face ; it’s rather blackened by 
bending over the furnace for so many 
hours.”' 

Here the Hangman heard the sounds of 
a basin arid Jug rattling and water pour- 

no difficulty In 


understanding in his place of concealment, 
the Swag Chovey Bloak had followed old 
Jermy’s advice and was performing his 
ablutions. Meanwhile Danfol Coffin 
thought to himself, “ It’s a precious piece 
of good luck that put me in the way 
of finding out where old Jeremy’s iron safe 
is, and also gave me a hint about the lump 
of silver these rascals have been talking of. 
But I will be hound to say that inst3ad of 
Mr. Jeremy Humpage sending it over 
to Mynheer Bekerlynek of the Hague 
to sell for him, it’s Mr. Daniel Coffin 
that will call in person upon the said 
Myhneer Bekerlynek and get him to dispose 
of the said lump of silver then and there.” 

By the time the Hangman had mado an 
end of his reflections the Swag Chovey 
Bloak had likewise finished his ablutions, 
— Jeremy Humpage having in the interval 
relocked the iron safe. 

“ Now what is it that you have got to 
say to* me about that there scoundrel ?” 
asked the Swag Chovey Bloak, in a cautious 
whisper. “Have you made up your mind 
about him ?“ 

11 To be sure, to be sure !” was the 
response, given in a low but quaking, 
quivering tone, as if the old man had 
resolved upon the performance of some- 
thing which he nevertheless trembled 
to think of. ” Larry Sampson and his 
people are sure somehow or another 
to trace the fellow to my house, 
and what will become of me if I am caught 
harbouring a murderer ? There will be a 
hue and cry presently— handbills printed — 
placards posted — and perhaps rewards 
offered ; so that when once all this done, I 
can’t possibly pretend to remain ignorant 
of the fellow’s crime any longer. Besides, 
why should he be here' at all, if not to con- 
ceal himself from pursuit ? — and therefore 
you sea, my worthy friend, that if I do 
continue to harbour him I shall bd taken 
up as an accessory after the fact- This 
will never, "never do.” 

“ To be sure not,” responded the Swag 
Chovey Bloak,” and therefor^, 4 ill thing? 
considered, you do Well to give Him up. 
So, as there is no time to be lost, I will 
just trudge along to Larry Sampson's and 
give him the proper information.” 

“ But mind you tell him I Sent you— 
mind you don’t forget that,” urged old 
Jeremy. ” It’s of the highest imporlbanoel” 

“Don’t be afraid— I shan’t forget it,” 
returned the ofchelr fence* “In less than a 
jouple of hours you may rely upon seeing 
Larry down hero with a lot of his peopte# 
But I say, by tfaefeyV' 
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Chovey Bloak, “ There is no chanoe of his 
searching your premises — is there ?” 

“ Who search the premises ?’ ’ asked old 
Jeremy. 

*' Why, Larry Sampson to be sure,” was 
the response. “ Coming to arrest a 
murderer, don’t you think he may take it 
into his head to have a look all over the 
house ?” 

“ And if he did,” interrupted old Jeremy 
Humpage, " you don’t think for a moment 
that with all his keen scent and eagle eyes 
Larry Sampson could find the secret door 
in the passage overhead ? No.no; it’s a 
precious deal too well hidden 1 Doesn’t it 
fit into the wainscot just as if it wasn’t a 
door at all? and who would think fora 
moment, when visiting the two chambers 
on the right hand in that passage, that 
thero was another room lying betwoen 
them ? No.no, my excellent friend, there is 
not the slightest chance of Larry poking 
bis nose into the secret crib there and 
finding the lump of silver in the melting- 
pot ! Besides,” added old Jaremy in a 
more serious tone— for he had been chuck- 
ling with a sort of triumphant garrulity 
while previously speaking—” there will 
be no searching of the promises at all. To 
search one’s premises is to treat one as an 
accomplice of the'criminal who is arrested : 
but as it’s me myself that sends up the 
information, through you, to Larry Samp- 
son, he can’t possibly treat me as an ac- 
complice.” 

"Well, well — you know best,” rejoined 
the Swag Chovey Bloak ; “ and if you are 
satisfied, I am sure I am. Eor my part, I 
shan’t beat all sorry to see the Hangman 
hung up ^himself. I never liked him, 
Besides, he’s done for now, and useless to 
us : he will never put no more things in 
our way— and therefore the sooner he’s 
gpt rid of, the better.” 

" Yes, yes — that’s exactly my opinion,” 
said Humpage. ” And now let’s waste no 
more time in words ; but you be off at 
onoe to Larry Sampson’s." 

“I shall go straight there,” answered 
the Swag Chovey Bloak. “ It’s now half- 
past three o’clock ; by half-past five at 
latest Larry and his men will be down 
here. I suppose you will sit up for 
them ?” 

“Yes, yes,” responded Humpage, in a 
shaking, quivering whisper. “ I am in no 
humour to sleep— not a bit of it. So, 
whan you are gone, I shall wait with 
anxiety till Sampson and the runners 
come,” , . 

“ Now then I will be off and with 
these words, the- Swag ' Chovey Bloak 


moved upon tiptoe towards the door of 
the chamber, followed by old Humpage: 
who went to let him out of the house. 

When they had issued from the room, 
Daniel Coffin lay still underneath the bed 
until the sounds of their retreating foot- 
steps were no longer audible ; and then 
he crept forth from his hiding-plaoe. The 
expression of his countenance was even 
more diabolic than when he had been 
startled by catching the reflection of his 
features in the looking-glass with all 
the concentrated rage of a fiend, he was 
panting for revenge. His worst fears 
were confirmed— Humpage meant to betray 
him— and now he actually yearned to 
embrue his hand in the old man’s blood. 

“ la two hours Larry Sampson and his 
men will be here— eh ?” he muttered to 
himself ; “but by that time I shall be far 
away. Two hours indeed ! — ten minutes 
are now enough for the work that I have 
got to do ! I am almost sorry I let that 
old scoundrel the Swag Chovey Bloak get 
off so easy ; but it wouldn’t have done to 
roveal myself from under the bed. At the 
first appearance of my precious counten- 
ance peeping forth, they would have raised 
an alarm before I could have knocked 
either of them on the bead — the old house- 
keeper would have hoard their cries— and 
the game would have been up with me. 
But as it is, I am right enough now 1” 

Such wero the Hangman’s musings as he 
concealed himself behind one of the bed? 
ourtains. He felt pretty well assured that 
old Jeremy Humpage would return to his 
chamber, either to lie down and rest, or 
else to wash himself : for it was quite 
evident that he had been up all night in 
company with the Swag Chovey Bloak, and 
engaged in the pleasant occupation of 
melting down four hundred pounds’ worth 
of silver plate. 

The Hangman’s conjecture was correct 
relative to the return of old Jeremy Hum- 
page to the chamber, so soon as he had 
shown his brother fence out of the house. 
Still and motionless as a statue behind the 
curtain, Daniel Coffin listened with breath- 
less attention ; and in the course of a few 
minutes he beard the old man’s stealthy 
steps approaching along the passage. ' 

“He walks as if he was treading on 
eggs,” said the Hangman to himself. 
“ That’s because he’s afraid of distur bin g 
me ; but I think it’s a deuced deal more 
likely that I shall disturb him in a minute 
or two.” 

As the monster thus mused internally, 
he drew forth his terrible daspknife, and 
opened' the blade, which, by means of a 
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spring or catch, remained fixed, rendering 
the weapon as serviceably formidable as a 
stiletto. 

Jeremy Humpage entered the cham- 
ber very noiselessly — shut the door — 
and locked it. He then approached the 
washing-stand, threw off his coat, and 
prepared to commence his ablutions, From 
behind the curtain Daniel Coffin watched 
his movements ; and presently he beheld 
the old man bend over the basin to bathe 
his face with a sponge. Now was the mo- 
ment 1 Grasping his dagger-knife firmly in 
his right hand, the Hangman slipped from 
behind the curtain — one stride took him 
within reach of his victim — and then with 
a tremendous blow the stiletto was driven 
deep down between the old man’s 
sbouHers. A cry — but not aloud one — 
burst from the lips of Jeremy Humpage ; 
and he rolled down upon the floor — a 
corpse l 

‘"The murderer, without the slightest 
remorse for the crime he had just commit- 
ted, pioceeded to rifle the pocket of his 
victim ; and thence he took what money 
they contained, as well as bunch of keys. 

One of these ^fitted the safe, in which 
the Hangman found gold and banknotes to 
the amount of about five hundred pounds, 
as nearly as he could guess at the quick 
glance he threw over the treasure. But he 
had no time to waste — for he did not fail 
to recollect that the Swag Chovoy Bloak 
was on his way to Larry Sampson’s 

Having secured the gold and notes 
about his person, the Hangman was on the 
point of retreating from the room when he 
suddenly recollected that his clasp-knife 
might prove serviceable io case of any 
danger be should have to encounter else- 
where. He accordingly drew it forth from 
the body of his victim— wiped it upon a 
towel — closed the blade— and put it into 
his pocket. He then unlocked the door, and 
was issuing forth from the chamber, when 
in the passage he found himself face to 
face with th8 old housekeeper, who, know- 
ing that her master had purposed to sit 
up b 11 night, bad rissn and dressed herself 
to get him some breakfast. 

The woman — although she knew Daniel 
Goffin well, and was aware that he 
transacted business with Humpage — 
was nevertheless amazed and terrified 
tet behold him there at such an 
hour,, especially as he was stealing forth 
"old Jeremy's chamber t for she was 
not aware that he had arrived at the house 
and'thtofae bad.' been admitted by her 
master faiiasatt wiila- ste slept. Besides, ' 
his“‘'lcHSfe*':%«te vM>'W fctfi. of a'ldiabotfe" 


expression that his aspect alone at this mo- 
ment, apart from all other circumstances, 
would have been enough to terrify her. A 
scream thrilled from her lips : but even 
while it was yet vibrating upon the air, 
the Hangman sprang at her with the force 
and fury of s wild beast— clutched her by 
the throat stifled all farther power of 
utterance — and flinging her upon the floor 
of the possage, placed his knee upon her 
chest. In this manner he held her tight 
until she grew black in the face— her 
features became eonvulsad and livid — and 
she was suffocated. 

Even after her body had ceased to 
writhe and convulss, and when there was 
every evidence that the vital park had fled, 
the ferocious Hangman still kept his hands 
upon her neck — the fingers literally 
digging deep down into her flesh — so as to 
assure himself that she was indeed no 
more. Then he rose up, and without loss 
of time ascended the stairs to the" passage 
above. That the secret room, where, the 
lump of silver was contained, lay between 
the two chambers on the right hand side of 
that passage, be had gleaned from the con- 
versation of Jeremy Humpage and the 
Swag Chovey Bloak. It was therefore by 
no means difficult to ascertain exactly 
where the laboratory was situated ; but 
the puzzling part of the business was to 
discover how to open the door. The 
Hangman rapped with his knuckles upon 
all parts of the wainscot where he conceiv- 
ed that this door ought to be ; but ha 
could not tell by the sound where it was. 
Five minutes were thus lost— and he grew 
impatient. Still he made another trial, — 
curbing his feelings as well as he was able, 
and continuing his investigation with all 
possible carefulness ; but another five 
minutes passed without any better success. 
Now he grew fearfully impatient — terribly 
exasperated. Time was so precious to 
him ! 

, Already had near half-an-hour elapsed 
since the departure of the Swag Ohoyey 
Bloak — and there was not a minute to 
waste unnecessarily. What should he do ? 
He would procure a hatchet and break 
down the whole of the WainSootting in 
that part of the passage, so as to tod the 
door. But wbat if there were no hatebet 
to be found ? — and nothing else would 
serve his purpose : for the wood-work was 
evidently very thick and solid, the better' 
to conceal the existence of the secret do6r- 
He must curb his impatienca once.mord, 
and give another triaj. v That there, 
some secret spring, ha felt convinced ; tod 
this must be felt for. Mli mote tiietmf 
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than hitherto did he renew his investiga- 
tion ; and, Ah I this time he is successful 1 
He has touched something — he scarcely 
know what — he does not pause to look : it 
is sufficient for him that the door suddenly 
flies open; and with an exclamation of 
delight he ruBhes into the laboratory* 

But as he thus springs across the thresh- 
old, the door shuts of its own accord 
behind him. 


CHAPTER COIL 

THE CORPSE* — 

THE SECRET CHAMBER. 

WE must now go back for a few hours 
in order to give some necessary explana- 
tions. The Buttoner, as the reader may 
already have understood, was indeed pro- 
foundly stricken with romorse for the 
share he had taken in the murder of Neil 
Gibson. Since the perpetration of that 
crime many months back, he had become 
altogether an altered being, — abandoning 
his old companions — wandering about the 
country, desolate and miserable, like a lost 
and starved dog— and not having even the 
spirit to follow his wonted avocations of 
thimble-rigging in order to procure his 
bread. The image of Nell Gibson never 
ceased to haunt him : it followed him 
about by day — it stood by him at night, 
wherever he lay down bo rest. At length, 
so terrible became his thoughts— so deep 
his compunction— that he grew reckless of 
life ; and in process of time the whisper- 
ing of conscience suggested that the only 
means of procuring peace for his soul, was 
to make an atonement by a full confession 
to the proper authorities. 

In this mood had he returned to London, 
at the time of which we have been speaking 
in preceding chapters ; — and instinctively 
wending his way towards Mrs. Young’s 
abode— the place where he had last dwelt 
In company with Nell Gibson — he chanced 
to meet old Mother Franklin in the im- 
mediate vicinage. To her he at once re- 
vealed the ' fate of the young woman — 
the remorse that he had experienced — and 
the. deterEEtination to- Which he had 
come % It was While thus disoousring 
that they had been nneticed a nd parti- 
ally overheard by Bencull, as the 
reader,, has already vseen. Bear in g, there- 
fore* that some suspicion of his intent 
might have been excited in the mind of 
that man, the Button# ^sofveCtd l<m no 


time in executing his project of atonement. 
He had accordingly proceeded at once with 
old Mother Franklin to Mrs. Young’s 
abode : — and to this woman did he repeat 
all that he had just been saying to Mother 
Franklin. Mrs. Young — fearful of being 
considered an accessory to the crime if she 
were to conceal her knowledge of it, now 
that in all its particulars it was fully 
made known to her, — urged the Buttoner 
to accompany her without delay to Larry 
Sampson’s house in Long Acre; and 
thither did they accordingly proceed to- 
gether. On arriving at the officer’s dwell- 
ing, they learnt that he was not at homo, 
but would return shortly. Mrs. Young 
thereupon asked Dame Margery, Mr. 
Sampson’s housekeeper, to furnish them 
writing-materials; and this being done, Mrs, 
Young penned a hasty but explicit narra- 
tive, containing the requisite particulars, 
and also a statement to the effect that the 
Buttoner would remain at her house ready 
to surrender himself up whenever Sampson 
might choose to come and fetch him. To 
this document she made the Buttoner ap- 
pend his name: and having sealed it, she 
left it with Dame Margery to be given to 
Mr, Sampson the instant he should 
roturn home. 

This being done, the Buttoner felt some- 
what more easy in his mind ; and as he 
accompanied Mrs. Young back to her 
abode at Bermondsey, he hid not once 
appear bo regret the step he had taken. On 
reaching the house, Mother Franklin, as 
already described, hurried out into the 
passage to give them the whispered 
intimation that Daniel Goffin was in the 
parlour, and that he evidently suspected 
what was going on. Therefore was it that 
when the Hangman endeavoured to escape 
abruptly from the place, the Buttoner 
opposed his departure ; —and then fol- 
lowed the conflict in the passage which we 
have already described. The Public 
Executioner managed ty get clear off 
but before he thus fled, he committed sad 
havoc amongst his assailants. Old mother 
Franklin was so severely trampled under 
his feet that she was subsequently carried 
in a dying state up to the attic which she 
occupied ; and the Buttoner had received 
so severe a blow on the head from the 
iron heel of Daniel Coffin’s great thick 
boot, that he also was left in' a very dan- 
gerous predicament. * Mrs. Ifoung had an 
arm broken by the poker which she her- 
self had first taken «a* a weapon of attack, 
but which the Hangman had wrenched 
from her hands ? two of the frail young 
women dwelling in her house, likewise had 
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bones broken ; and a third daughter of 
crime was most severely injured — all by the 
random blows which Daniel Coffin had 
struck with the formidable weapon. 

Soon afterwards Lawrence Sampson and 
several of his men arrived at the house, 
and received from the Buttoner’s lips a 
full confirmation of the tale which had 
been recorded in the document drawn up 
by Mrs. Young. He had but just strength 
enough to repeat the particulars ; and the 
surgeon who had been summoned to 
attend on the wounded at Mrs. Young’s 
bouse, declared that the Buttoner could 
not be removed for a day or two. A Bow 
Street runner was accordingly left to keep 
watch upon him, while Larry Sampson and 
the rest of his men proceeded to Jocob’s 
Island to arrest BencuL As the reader 
has already been informed, the Mushroom 
Eaker and the Durrynacker were captured 
at the same time with Bencull himself ; 
but the Hangman had evaded the search 
of the officers of justice. 

Soon after it was daylight in the morn* 
ing, that same Sabbath morning be it re- 
collected, which was marked by the horrible 
crimes of Daniel Coffin at the abode of 
Jeremy Humpage in Whitechapel — several 
parsons made their appearance with drags 
at the Eolly Bridges to fish for the corpse 
of the murdered Nell Gibson. This pro- 
ceeding naturally exclaimed an immense 
sensation at Jacob’s Island ; and in a very 
few minutes after the rumour had circulat- 
ed for what purpose the men were come, 
the windows of all the dingy, dilapidated 
houses overlooking the black ditch on both 
sides, were crowded -even at that early 
hour — with anxious faces. A glance, 
thrown around upon those countenance so 
marked with the traces of squalor, wretch- 
edness, and demoralisation, would have 
afforded a perfect index to the condition of 
that neighbourhood, as if to the reading of 
the hidden pages of a volume filled with 
obscenities, vices, and horrors, The men, 
however, who had come to drag the dyke, 
took no such philosophic view of the scene, 
but addressed themselves in right good 
earnest to the loathsome task which they 
were there to fulfil. 

On each of the bridges did two of these 
men begin to drag; and, at first, innumer- 
able were the rotting remains of cats and 
clogs that the drags brought up from the 
thick slimy ditch. All kinds of filth, offal, 
and garbage were thus disturbed, and 
either brought up to the surface or drag- 
ged to land; and the effluvium which the 
'fsjfjjffiled dyke now exhaled was nauseating 
to .* Yet that was the water— or 


rather the liquid slime — Which the inhabit- 
ants of Jocob’s Island had to drink, and 
to use for all purposes of cookery or ablu- 
tion — thus imbibing the seeds of disease 
and death from that fetid stagnant ditch 
which served alike as their cistern and 
their sewer ! Such was it at the period of 
which we are writing — and such is it at 
the present day. And then, forsooth ! we 
are coolly told — and, what is more, expect- 
ed to believe — that the poor are cared for 
by the rich, and that the wretched inmates 
of squalid hovels, breathing the atmo- 
sphere of pestilence and death, are an 
object of sympathy with the wealthy and 
the proud ones who roll in their carriages, 
sleep upon down, dress in fine garments, 
and eat off plate of silver and of gold I 

But to continue our narrative. After 
having dragged the ditch for some time 
without any success, the men whom Larry 
Sampson had sent thither for the purpose 
began to think that the corpse for which 
they were seeking must have been carried 
into the Thames on some occasion when 
the sluice-gate was opened. But the ex- 
perience of one who was better acquainted 
than the rest with Jacob’s Island, suggest- 
ed that it was far more likely the corpse 
was deeply embedded in the mud. The 
men therefore attached weights to their 
drags, in order to make the hooks sink 
deep down into the slimy bed of the dyke ; 
and the result of this new experiment 
speedily proved successful. To be hrief, 
the half-decomposed corpse of a female 
was presently dragged up from the muddy 
depths, and deposited upon the bridge 
where tbe men who experienced this 
success were stationed. We will not shock 
the reader by pausing to describe the loath- 
some appearance which the once handsome 
and well-formed young woman new 
presented to the eye ; let it be sufficient 
to state that the spectacle was so revolting 
as to fill with horror the minds of even 
the callous and hardened denizens of 
Jacob’s Island. 

The corpse was conveyed into BeneulPs 
now deserted crib— there to await the 
Coroner’s Inquest which would be holden 
upon it in due course ; and one of the men 
who had fished up the body, was left in 
charge of it. That is to say, he locked np 
all the doors of the house and remained 
watching oustside, for the objeot was too 
loathsome in every respect for the individu- 
al to stay inside the place along with it# 

Mr. Lawrence Sampson rose very early 
on this same morning : for he, was resolved 
to adopt all possible measures for the 
arrest of Daniel Coffin. 
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officer dressed himself and taken a mouth- 
ful of breakfast, when he received intelli- 
gence that the corpse of the murdered 
woman had been found ; and very soon 
afterwards the Swag Chovev Bloak called 
to inform him that the Hangman was at 
Jeremy Humpaga's house. Of course the 
fence made Sampson understand that old 
Humpaga had not voluntarily secreted the 
criminal, but that be had forced himself 
into that asylum. The Bow Street offcer 
accordingly lost no time in repairing with 
half-a-dozen of his men to the very midst 
of that morass of wretchedness and 
demoralisation bearing the name of White- 
chapel; — and on reaching the street where 
Humpaga’s establishment was situated, 
Larry Sampson disposed of his sub- 
ordinates in such a manner that they 
might anticipate any attempt at escape on 
the part of the Hangman, should he take 
fche alarm before his capture could be 
accomplished. Two men wore left to 
watch in the street ; two were sent round 
to obtain admission into one of the houses 
the back windows of which overlooked the 
yard in the rear of Humpage’s establish- 
ment ; — and when these dispositions were 
made, Larry Sampson, attended by his 
two remaining followers, knocked at the 
front door of the habitation. 

Several minutes elapsed, and the aum- 
mons received no answer. Sampson now 
suspected that something was wrong ; and 
without waiting to repeat that summons, 
he at once ordered an entry to be effected 
by breaking open the shutters of one of the 
windows on the ground floor. This was 
speedily done ; and the officer, with a load- 
ed pistol in his hand, was the first to entjr 
the house, his two comrades following close 
behind. They were now in one of the 
spacious ware-rooms of the establishment ; 
and having assured themselves that no one 
was concealed in that part of the premises, 
they forced open the door, which was 
always carefully looked at night, and thus 
eflecfced an entry into the passage on the 
ground floor. All the lower part of the 
house being searched in vain, they 
ascended to the first storey ; and there in 
the .middle of the passage, they discovered 
the corpse of the housekeeper. The old 
woman was quite dead ; and the fearful 
marks upon her neck, as well as the 
hideous distortion of her countenance, 
showed at once by what means her mur- 
der had been accomplished. The discovery 
of old Jeremy's body in the bed-chamber 
followed next ; and the open door of the 
safe proved that robbery had accompanied 
murder. 


That all these crimes Were the horrible 
work of the Hangman, there could not be 
the slightest doubt ; and that he had saved 
himself by flight was naturally conceived. 
Nevertheless, Larry Sampson instituted the 
strictest search throughout the establish- 
ment: every apartment was entered, save 
and excepting that secret room which 
served as the laboratory for the murdered 
fence, 

Without entertaining the slightest 
suspicion that there was such a place 
within these walls, Larry Sampson and his 
two men issued forth again from the house; 
but in so doing, they perceived that the 
street door was bolted and chained inside, 
It was therefore clear enough that the 
Hangman had not quitted the premises by 
this moans of egress ; and inasmuch as 
throughout the search just concluded no 
open window nor other indication of flight 
had met the officer’s notice, Larry resolved 
to go over the entire establishment once 
mote. This he did without discovering 
the slightest clue which to his experienced 
eye could afford an indication of the course 
taken by the murderer when he quitted the 
house. ^ Was it possible that the Hangman 
had still remained concealed somewhere 
upon the premises ? Sampson scarcely 
though it likely; and yet he did not feel 
justified in abandoning the search as yet. 

Leaving the two man who were with him 
to keep watch inside the house, Larry 
Sampson proceeded round to that dwelling 
where two others of his mon had obtained 
admission in order to watch from the back 
windows ; — and from that point where 
they were already posted, did Larry Samp- 
son now survay ail the back part of Hum- 
page’s establishment. His keen eye very 
soon observed that there was one window 
on the second storey which was boarded 
up, and painted in such a manner as to 
have the appearance of being uniform with 
the dingy brickwork itself, so as to conceal 
the existence of a window there altogether. 
Sampson’s attention was first drawn to 
this contrivance by the appearance of two 
small dark spots which struck him to be 
intended as air-boies; and on a more 
scrutinizing survey he was enabled to trace 
the outlines of the shutters that blocked 
up the window. He then studied the exact 
position of this concealed window in re- 
ference to the adjacent ones on the same 
floor ; and with all these facts well arrang- 
ed in his clear and comprehensive mind, 
he hastened back again to the scene of the 
double murder. 

On rejoining bis two- followers whom he 
had left in charge of the establishment, he 
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told them what he had seen, intimating 
his suspicion that there was some bidden 
nook, closet, or chamber ia the bouse 
which had hitherto escaped their investiga- 
tion. To the second floor did they accord- 
ingly re-ascand, and proceeded to examine 
the two chambers between which the 
laboratory was situated. Now that they 
were on the right scant, and that their 
suspicions were directed in the proper 
channel, it was not difficult to arrive at 
the conclusion that between the two 
chambers there was quite sufficient room 
for a smaller one. Their next step was to 
examine the wood- work in the passage : 
but there they discovered no indication of 
a door. Of conrse Larry Sampson was 
not to be baffled : he felt assured that 
though he perceived nob the slightest sign 
of a door, he was nevertheless standing 
upon the threshold of an important dis- 
covery. He therefore despatched one of 
his men to fetch the nearest carpenter in 
the nighbourhood — or at all events to 
borrow a hatchet and the other necessary 
implements for breaking down the wains- 
cot of the passage. 

In about a quarter of an hour fcho 
runner returned, accompanied by a car- 
penter with his basket of tools at his back. 
The work of demolition then commenced ; 
and in a very few minutes it became 
apparent enough that there was really a 
door, most curiously contrived and ad- 
mirably concealed, in that place. But even 
before it was completely broken down, 
and also before the wood- work was per- 
forated in such a way as to afford a 
glimpse of the interior of the laboratory, 
the carpenter's hatchet suddenly struck 
upon the hidden spring— and the door 
opened of its own accord. 

Then did a terrible malediction, accom- 
panied by a ferocious howl like that of a 
wild beast, burst forth from the interior 
of the hidden chamber — hidden now no 
longer : and Larry Sampson coolly observ- 
ed, 14 It is he.” 

The next instant the Hangman, holding 
a loaded pistol in each hand, and his 
crowbar between his teeth, sprang forth, 
as if the same wild beast that bad given 
the savage growl was now desperately 
turning upon its enemies. One of his 
weapons, aimed point blank at Larry 
Sampson, fortunately flashed in the pan : 
the other, levelled at the carpenter, missed 
him by hair’s breadth and lodged its bullet 
in the wainscot facing the door of the 
laboratory, Then, ere he had time to make 
fimyyl^rther attempt at resistance, or to 
ml mischief, the ruffian, 


strong in his maddened fury though ha 
were, was seized upon by the two runnors 
and the carpenter — this last-mentioned 
individual threatening to strike him down 
with his hatchet if he did not surrender. 
At the same time Larry Sampson, utterly 
undismayed by the narrow escapo his own 
life had just experienced, pointed a pistol 
towards the Hangman's head — saying with 
his wonted phlegmatic coolness, “ If you 
resist any farther, you are a dead man!” 

It would be impossible to describe the 
horrible expression of rage and bate which 
now fastjned, as it were, upon Daniel 
Coffin's countenance ; nor shall we sully 
our pages by recording the diabolic impre- 
cation which rolled forth in a deep growl 
from his lips. Perceiving that resistance 
was indeed futile, he submitted to have 
the fetters and manacles, wherewith the 
Bow Street runners were ever provided, 
fastened upon his limbs ; and then, so soon 
as he felt himself utterly powerless he 
sank into a mood of dogged and ferocious 
sullenness. A haekuey-coaeh was speedily 
fetched ; and the formidable Daniol Coffin 
was conveyed to a place of security. 

One word of explanation relative to a 
particular incident, ere we conclude this 
chapter. The reader will remember that 
when the Hangman had discovered tha 
secret spring, and had rushed with a joy 
so wildly exultant into the laboratory, the 
door bad closed of its own accord behind 
him. This circumstance did not at the 
first moment trouble him at all — nor even 
attract his notice ; his eye had caught sight 
of the huge lump of silver in the melting- 
pot, and all his thoughts were concentrat- 
ed in the task of enveloping the treasure in 
his handkerchief and securing it about his 
person. But this done, he suddenly, be- 
came aware of the horrifying fact that ha 
was a prisoner. Vainly did he search for 
the secret spring ; he could not find it 1 
Then he atiempted to break tha door open 
with his crowbar ; but its strength resist- 
ed all his endeavours. In short, wearied 
with ineffectual exertions, and thrown into 
a terrific fever-heat by his maddened en- 
deavours to break loose, he had sat down 
to recruit his strength — when it struck 
him that the best course to adopt was to 
remain quiet and trust to the place of his 
concealment remaining undiscovered when 
the house should be searched. This he 
did — and the reader has already seen the 
result. 
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THE DESERTED MISTRESS. 

It was about; nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing ; and Penelope Arbufchnot was seated 
in her own chamber at Windsor Castle, 
gazing through the open casement upon 
the beautiful view which the window com- 
manded, The Maid of Honour — a maid 
only in name, and not in reality — was 
loosely apparelled in an elegant morning 
wrapper, She had not long risen from 
her couch ; her hair was but negligently 
gathered up ; — no advance had been made 
in her toilet beyond the wonted ablutions ; 
and the wrapper had been so carelessly 
flung on that it displayed more than it 
concealed of the lady’s voluptuous charms. 
But then, she was alone: and moreover, 
her thoughts were too deeply occupied to 
allow her to o' serve the somi-nudity of 
her person. 

The casement was, as we have said, 
open : but on the broad ledge an array of 
flowers formed a beautiful screen to veil 
Penelope fiom the look of any one who 
migl t have been walking in the grounds 
upon which the window looked. The 
breeze — soft, and genial, and warm with 
the sun of August - fanned her somewhat 
flushed cheeks, and played with a refresh- 
ing influence upon her heated brow ; while 
the flowers, alike in the window and on 
the parterres of the garden below, loaded 
the air with a delicious fragrance which 
was waffcod all around her. 

Wa have said upon a former occasion 
that Penelope was not exactly beautiful - 
nor could she be called positively hand- 
some : but she was a fine full-grown 
young woman, with a figure nobly deve- 
loped, and endowed with the most volup- 
tuous charms — blending the noble height 
of Diana with the exuberant contours of a 
Hebe. Then her large bright eyes and a 
pair of luscious red lips gave animation to 
her countenance : her smile in her gay mo- 
ments was sweet, but with an expression 
of soft sensuousness ; and sweeter still 
when expanding so as to reveal the teeth 
of ivory whiteness. Although her person 
was u$on a large scale and her limbs were 
robust and massive, yet were they sym- 
metrically sculptured, with due fineness in 
the. hands, the taper fingers, the rounded 
ankles, and the long narrow feet. Thus 
altogether^. Penelope Arbutbnot was well 
calculated to he admired, even amidst a 
throng of Court beauties ; and she was of 
that voluptuous figure and also of that age 


pleasing to the Prince Regent. 

That she had become the mistress of his 
Royal Highness some five months previ- 
ously to the date of which we are at pre- 
sent writing, the reader is well aware. 
How is it, then, that she looks mournful 
and unhappy now ? — does she regret the 
surrender of her person to the Prince ? — 
did she feel no gratification in thus aoquir* 
ing that favour which so many higher-born 
damsels panted for in vain ? — or has she 
already experienced some treatment on the 
part of her royal paramour to produce 
this depressions of spirits ? 

In the midst of her reverie the door of 
the chamber "opened, and her mother 
entered the room. It was a look of almost 
hatred which Penelope flung towards her 
parents, as the opening and closing of the 
door suddenly startled the young lady from n 
her proiou*'d meditation. 

11 My dear child,” began Mrs. Arhuth- 
not, rs she advanded in a coaxing manner 
towards her daughter, ” how is it that I 
fmd vou in this moping mood ?” 

“ Mother,” cried Penclop3. rising to her 
feet and looking sternly upon her parent, 
11 how is it possible you can ask me this 
question, when you yourself ought to be 
able to solve the enigma — if such it be to 
you ?” 

“ T suppose, my dear,” said, the Bed- 
chamber Woman — for such was Mrs. 
Arbutbnot in the Queen’s household— “I 
suppose that you have acquired the 
certainty as to your condition ?” 

** Yes,” interrupted her daughter 
bitterly. " I am indeed in a way to 
become a mother. And now will you tell 
me what name my child is to bear when it 
comes into the world ?” 

You” speak, Penelope, as if you were 
the only young lady who had ever 
intrigued with a Prince. If you had 
married a plain Mr. Smith, or a humble 
Mr. Jones, your child would be called 
Thomas or Jane Smith, or Henry or Mary 
Jones, just as the circumstances of the 
sex might be : but as it ,is the father of 
your child can make it a Lord or a Lady ; 
and it is but to look over a list of the most 
high-sounding names and choose the one 
that pleases you best. 

41 Mother,” answered Penelope, fi&fag a 
strange look upon her parent, while the 
colour suddenly fled from her cheeks, 
leaving them as pale as marble, ” do you 
remember that whSri #du first proposed to 
me that I should abandon myself to the 
Prince, I bade - yon beware lest all this 
should teach me v to despise and contemn— 
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pebaps even hate — my own mother ? Ah ! I 
fear that that hour is now come : and 
assuredly, whatever feeling of bitterness I 
might have entertained towards you when 
you first entered the room ere now, it has 
been enhanced by the flippancy of your 
last observations.” 

“ Flippancy, my dear child 1” exclaimed 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. 11 I was merely telling 
the truth.*’ 

“Ah! but even allowing your words to be 
taken seriously,” cried Penelope, “ let us 
suppose that I had married a plain gentle- 
man or an honest shop-keeper — would not 
my child have had an honourable name, 
and from its very birth the fond care of 
a father ?” 

“All this would bd well enough,’* 
rejoined Mrs. Arbuthnot, with a look 
very much resembling disgust, ”if you 
were a young sentimental girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen who had been seduced 
under very cruel circumstances by some 
treacherous admirer and under a promise 
of marriage. But really, as matters now 
stand, there is something too absurd in a 
young woman of your age— past six-and- 
twenty — and with the Prince Eegent as 
your lover ” 

“Lover!” echoed Penelope, her looks 
again expressing a strange bitterness : “ do 
you call an ungrateful sensualist— a 
lover ?” 

“ Penelope, there is something in your 
mind with which I am unacquainted/’ said 
her mother, now surveying kor with a 
more fixed and earnest attention than at 
first. “What has occurred? — anything 
new ? anything unpleasant ?” 

“Listen, mother — and I will tell you/’ 
replied Penelope, as she pointed to a chsir, 
while she resumed her own at the window, 
“ You know that the Prince Eegent paid a 
hurried visit to the Oastla last evening, to 
consult her Majesty upon something of 
importance 

“Yes, I am aware of it ; and I presume 
that you are offended because his Eoyal 
Highness was too hurried and too anxious 
to get back to London to pass the night 
here, so that he might have been in your 
arms — or even to be able to Snatch a short 
half-hour’s conversation with you ere he 
went.” 

“You are wrong, mother — you are 
wrong,” exclaimed Penelope. “ The Prince 
did snatch half-an-bour to speak to me 
algne last evening ; and it is precisely in 
consequence of what then took place bet- 
ween us, that you see me as I am this 
moving. But again I beg you to listen— 


that is to say, if you indeed desire 
explanations from my lips ?” 

“I do : you must know I do,” answered 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, now displaying an 
evident anxiety : for she began to fear that 
something was wrong between her 
daughter and the Prince. 11 Proceed, my 
dear child.” 

“ I need scarcely remind you ,” con- 
tinued Penelope, “ that when first you 
proposed that I should become the 
mistress of the Prince, I listened to you 
in amazement and in horror. But you 
told me a tale of pecuniary embarrassments 
— which I have since discovered to bo 
false — and you used so much persuasion, 
that, in short, I.knew not what to do un- 
less it were to yield. And I did yield. Then, 
the barrier of virtue once broken down, I 
gave myself up to the enjoyments of sensual 
passion, and likewise to ambitious dream- 
ings. The Prince, every time ha came to 
the Castle, treated me with kindness — even 
with a show of affection — he gave me a few 
presents, as you are aware — and he made 
many brilliant promises. Three or four 
weeks ago I hinted to him my apprehen- 
sion that the effects of our amour would 
in time become visible : but he did not 
seem to care much about the intelligence I 
thus imparted to his ear. Indeed, ho re- 
ceived it with a kind of indifference which 
struck me to be heartless and even cruel. 
But I dared nob admit to myself that such 
was the case ; I endeavoured to reason my 
mind out of that belief and therefore 
was it that 1 kept my fears from >ou. But 
last evening 1 took the opportunity of 
whispering to the Prince that I besought 
a few minutes’ interview with him ; and 
he contrived that it should take place pre- 
vious to his departure. Then I assured 
him that what I had hinted at as a possi- 
bility a month back, had now become a 
certainty. O mother 1 I expected — — 

No, I cannot say that expected : for my 
mind had been previously haunted with 
sore misgivings on the subject : but I had 
hoped that his manner might change, and 
that when he learnt that he was beyond 
all doubt to become the father of my 
child in due course, he would treat me 
with tenderness and affection. Bub, Ah t 
if you had beheld the careless indifference 
--nay, even the coldness, with which he 
received my words “ 

Here Penelope stopped suddenly shprt, 
and burst into tears. 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
now becoming frightened, “ this is indeed 
serious. I had not anticipated such a 
thing i #> 
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“No, mother,” exclaimed Penelope 
bitterly, as she wiped away her tears, “ I 
am well aware of all that has been passing 
in your mind ! You have buoyed yourself 
up with the hope that the Prince would 
provide brilliantly alike for me and the 
coming babe ; and that in the splendour 
of the position to which he would raise me, 
my disgrace should be altogether absorbed. 
Judging by all he had done for Lady Sack- 
ville, you flattered yourself that he would 
make a peeress of me — bestow upon me a 
handsome pension — and by loading mo 
with favours, make me the object of envy 
and adoration in the Court circle, so that 
some proud nobleman would be glad to 
lay his coronet at my feet and sue for my 
hand. Yes — these have been your hop is 
— these have been your dreams. To this 
end have all your intrigues and machina- 
tions been directed.” 

“ Penelope, you are right — you^ are 
right!” exclaimed Mrs. Arbuthnot. Put 
do not tell me that my hopes are to be 
disappointed ” 

“ They are, they are,” rejoked her 
daughter, now greatly excised. ‘I tell 
you that I have no bold upon the Prince’s 
affections. I never had : it was as a toy 
and a play-thing for the moment that I 
have served ! He is sated with me~and he 
scarcely had the delicacy to conceal it.” 

“Oh! the ungrateful monster,” ciied 
Mrs. Arubthnot, now trembling with rage; 
then the next moment she began to shed 
tears of vexation. “But perhaps he was 
in an angry mood, Penelope she sud- 
denly exclaimed : “ perhaps he had some- 
thing to vex him ? It is well known that 
he feels deeply the loss of Venetia — — ” 

“ Yes — it is because he loves Venetia as 
much as a debauched sensualist like him 
can possibly love a woman otherwise than 
as the object of gross indulgence— it is 
because he loves her, I say,” continued 
Penelope, with the emphasis of bitter 
vexation, — “ because he pines after her — 
because he yearns for her — that all his 
thoughts, all his sympathies, and all his 
longings are centred in her, and that he 
has no room in hia heart for even the 
slightest feeling of pity on behalf of me!” 

“ But tall me what be said ? how did he 
behave to you last evening?” inquired 
Mrs. Arbuthnot anxiously. 

** Oh ! it is useless to enter upon these 
details,” exclaimed Penelope. “Suffice 
it to say that when I told him my position 
and besought his advice, he answered with 
a cold indifference that he had no doubt you 
would be able to manage the matter easily 
enough when the time came— -that I must 


go into retirement for a while, with leave 
of absence from Court— and that if I 
wanted a few hundred pounds he dared 
say he should be able to spare them. Now, 
mother,” asked Penelope, with a biting 
irony, “what becomes of your fine fabric of 
hope and ambition after all this ?” 

“ Penelope, I am distressed beyond 
measure,” answered her mother. “The 
Prince’s conduct is cruel and heartless 
to a degree. I had never a very high 
opinion of his character for generosity and 
honour : but I certainly did not expect 
that he would show such *brutal callous- 
ness as this,” 

“Mother,” rejoined Penelope, “you 
have sold ire to a villain I Would it not 
have beon better that I should have be- 
come the honoured wife oven of a 
humble Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones ?” — 
and there was again a terrible irony in the 
young lady’s words and a malicious fire in 
her eyes. 

“ Daughter, do not make things worse 
by showing a bad temper. Perhaps 
everything is not as bad as you fancy it. 
Tboro is plenty of time before you. 
Months will elapse ere your condition will 
become visible ; and in the meantime who 
knows how the Prince's humour may 
change ? He will altogether have forgotten 
his Venetia.” 

“Yes — and will have taken up With 
some other mistress, equally brilliant — 
or if not so brilliant as Venetia, at all 
events sufficiently splendid to keep me al- 
together in the back-ground,” 

“ Do not give way to this despondency,” 
said Mrs. Arbuthnot, determined to hope 
even until the very last ; “ we must think 
of what is to be done. I do not pretend 
for a moment that you are so beautiful as 
Lady Saokville : but you are nevertheless 
a very fine young woman, and it is 
impossible that the Prince can remember 
your charms with indifference. I am 
really afraid,Penelope, that you yourself 
have not played your cards well— that 
you have not exerted all your powers of 
fascination — that you have not done your 
best to please and captivate the Prince ? 
Perhaps you have been cold ” 

“ No, mother,” answered the young 
lady, a crimson glow now mantling upon 
her cheeks, then rapidly suffusing itself 
over her neck and upon the luxuriant orbs 
of her heaving bosom ; “ when, once the 
barrier of chastity was broken down, I 
surrendered myself up, as I have already 
told you, to the intoxicating delights of 
passion, and was a very wanton in the 
Prince’s arms* Buf> even now, mother, 
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you are labouring hard to deceive your- 
self : you are still striving to buoy your- 
self up with hope when there is none ! I 
tell you that we shall obtain nothing from 
the Prince. In short, I am a cast-of 
mistress — and oh ! deep, deep is the 
humiliation P* 

As she gave utterance to those last 
words, all the glow of shame, which had 
risen to hsr cheeks and suffused her neck 
when she confessed herself a wanton, fled 
away, leaving her pale as marble ; and her 
looks sank into the profoundesfc mel&ncho- 

ly ‘«. 

It is awward— awakward indeed,” 
said Mrs. Arbuthnot, not knowing exactly 
what course to adopt. 

<# Awkward, mother ! Is that term to ha 
applied to this cruel embarrassment ?” 
suddenly excalimed Penelope, raising her 
eyes and looking with mingled indignation 
and reproach in her parent’s face. “Miy 
it not prove utterly ruinous ? Think you 
not that it is generally suspected that I 
have been the Prince’s mistress? — and so 
long as it is believed I am in high favour 
with him, the old Qu9en herself will shut 
her eyes upon the amour, and the ladies of 
the Court will pet, caress and envy me. 
But the moment it is known that the 
princely favour exists for me no longer, will 
not the Queen be the very first to look 
coldly upon me ? and will not her ladies 
treat me with scorn, mockery, and con- 
tempt ? Yes : but even this is not all : 
the worst is behind ! For if accident 
should reveal my position before I can 
obtain leave to go into retirement, shall I 
not be expelled ignominiously from the 
Court ? and would not you be involved in 
my ruin ? Then what is to become of us ? 
While we were poor, we always contrived 
to live somehow or another, because our 
characters were not gone : but if once 
thrown upon the world, with our reputa- 
tions blasted— I as an unwedded mother, 
and you as the wretched disappointed 
pander to your daughter’s shame — who 
will take us by tbe hand ? who will be- 
friend us ? What shall we do ? 

But Mrs. Arbuthnot was not listening 
to the after part of her daughter’s speech : 
she had fallen into a deep reverie, and was 
revolving in her mind a variety of plans 
that suggested themselves as a means of 
encountering the present emergency. 
When Penelope had ceased speaking, she 
also sank into a meditative mood ; and 
there was a long - pause before either 
mother or daughter again broke silence. 

‘*My dear ehilcl, 1 ' suddenly exclaimed 
1%0*; Arhnthnot f “ I have it-— I have it ! 


Depend upon it I shall be enabled to bring 
the Prince to reason, and make him do 
something for you !” 

“Anything, mother, so long as it will 
ensure our position at Court,” cried 
Penelope, “ and save me from disgrace. 
But what plan have you in your head ?” 

“ Leave it to me, child— do not ask me 
any questions now. I must act, and not 
talk;” — then, as she rose from her Seat, 
she added, “ Be of good cheer. I feel con- 
vinced that the Prince Regent will not 
only bo brought to terms, but even per- 
haps compelled to do more for us than we 
have ever anticipated. I am now going to 
London.” 

Penelope’s curiosity was greatly oxcited 
and her hopes were also revived by the 
tone of confidence in which her mother 
spoke : but Mrs Arbuthnot would say no 
more at present; and ogiin bidding her 
daughter be of good cheer, she quitted the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER COIY. 

THE CAPTAIN’S VISIT. 

It was between three and four in the 
afternoon of the samo day, and the Prince 
Regent was seated alone at luncheon 
in one of the splendid apartments at 
Cailton House. His Royal Highness had 
been giving audience to Ministers and 
Ambassadors during the eirly prrt of the 
day ; and much fatigued with the cere- 
monies, he was now refreshing himself 
with some luxrious viands and racy wines ; 
but from time to time he made a move- 
ment of impatience, muttering half aloud, 
u I wish to heaven that Yenetia wore 
here!” 

Having pushed away his plate, he threw 
himself back upon the sofa where he was 
seated ; and as ha continued to sip his 
wine gave way to his reflections. 

“Venetiahas certainly abandoned me* 
altogether ; she will not come back — her 
husband has left me and has gone to join 
her! She is therefore lost to me for 
ever ! Ah, who shall supply her place? 
Ernestina who in voluptuous beauty of 
person came nearest to Venetia, is 1 no 
more ; and amidst the whole bevy qf fair 
ones in whose arms I have already revelled, 
or who are ready to bestow their 
favours upon me if I say but the Word, 
there is not one that can compare with 
Yenetia — no, not one Y! 
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The Prince Regent was in a melancholy 
mood ; and he felt that the wine did not 
inspire him with spirits. He wished for a 
companion at that moment, to enliven him 
with hilarious conversation ; and he was 
thinking for whom he should send, when 
the door opened and a domestic came to 
announce that Captain Task solicited an 
audience. 

“ Ah I Task is come back then 1” mut- 
tered the Prince to himself. “ I am glad of 
it : he is the very fellow to cheer me up in 
my present low spirits — and he accord- 
ingly bade the footman introduce tho 
Captain immediately. 

Ibis command was promptly obeyed; 
and the gallant officer, who was apparelled 
in the same remarkable fashion as when 
we beheld him visiting in his cabriolet at 
Leveson House, made his appearance. The 
domestic withdrew; and the Prince, 
giving the Captain a cordial welcome, bade 
him sit down and help fcimself to wine. 

“ I hope that I see your Royal Highness 
in a blooming condition,” said the Captain 
as he deliberately filled a tumbler with 
Port wine to the brim ; then having drain- 
ed the glass as quietly and calmly as if its 
contents had been water, he observed, 
*' Pardon me, Prince, if I am too familiar — 
but you look a trifle out of sorts ?” 

“ And I feel so too Tasb,” responded Ida 
Royal Highness. “But before we talk 
upon any other subject, give me an account 
of your proceedings.” 

“ I have fulfilled your Royal Highness’s 
instructions to the very letter/' said the 
Captain;' 6 and I will now give you the 
details with the most perfect accuracy. On 
receiving your Royal Highness’s order last 
week, I proceeded at once to the surgeon’s 
house in Bridge Street, and requested an 
immediate interview with the youg man 
bearing the singular name of Jack the 
Foundling . At first the surgeon told me 
that no such person was there : but when 
I whispered in his ear to the effect that I 
came from your Royal Highness, his 
• manner changed in a moment, he looked 
significant enough and conducted ms 
upstairs to a nice comfortable room, where 
I was introduced to the young man. The 
surgeon left us together; and I began 
speaking to him in the kindest and friend* 
liest way. Indeed, that is my nature-— as 
I am an uncommon good-tempered fellow, 
I soon' saw that the lad toqk a fancy to me; 
and We speedily got upon very good terms 
with each other. I asked him if he had 
altogether recovered from the effects of his 
Wound : and he said that he had pretty 
well, though he did not feel so strpng as 


before he had received it, notwithstanding 
so many months had elapsed. I then repre 
seated to him that there was some kind 
friend in the back-ground who had in- 
terested himself on his behalf, and had 
been paying the surgeon all this time to 
take care of him and treat him with every 
possible attention. The lad said that he 
knew very well the surgeon h\d not been 
keeping him there for the last seven or 
eight months out of mere philanthropy — 
particuiary as a certain sort of mystery 
had been observed in making him stay in- 
doors as much as possible, and only taking 
him out for an airing occasionally of an 
evening in a carriage. I answered that all 
this had bean done with the view of pre- 
venting him from falling again into the 
hands of the infamous people with whom 
he had ^been brought up and who might 
have been on the look-out for him. There- 
upon Jack the Foundling observed that 
during the time he lay stretched upon a 
sick bed in consequence of his wound, he 
had reflected upon his past career and had 
hoped that something would be done to 
prevent him from relapsing into his old 
habits.” 

“ Then he did really seem as if he 
wished to turn over a new leaf ?’* asked 
the Prince. 

No doubt of it, your Royal Highness/* 
responded Tasb, taking tho opportunity of 
the interruption to refill and empty his 
tumbler. “The lad told me that some 
time ago Mr. Lawrence Sampson, the Bow 
Street officer, had tried to reclaim him ; 
but that some evil spirit getting possession 
of his soul, prompted him to return to his 
old friends. Ha assured me however that 
his long illness had given his mind a better 
turn, and he really felt anxious to do 
something honest for his livelihood. I 
then told him that his former protector 
Daniel Coffin had that very morning been 
arrested for murder, and would be hanged 
as sure as he himself had tucked up scores 
in his time. The young fellow had not 
previously heard of the occurrence; and 
be certainly did not seem much affected by 
it — but observed, that he always thought 
Coffin would come to some bad end. He 
nevertheless did manifest some uneasiness 
about a young woman and her brother 
named Melmoth, and who, he paicl, lived 
with Daniel Coffin. He told me that he 
and these Melmotbs had been brought up 
together, s and that *he had a sort of affec- 
tion for them. I assured him that from 
what I had learnt they did not .appear to 
be at all involved in Coffin's troubles 
and I even went so lar as to declare that I 
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would see something was done for fchsm in 
case Coffin should go out of the world 
leaving them destitute* This assurance 
evidently gave young Jack very great satis- 
faction ; and looking hard at me, he said, 
* I suppose, sir , you are the bud friend 
who has been in the back-ground all the 
while and who has interested himself in 
me?* — 'Well, wJl , my boy, pet haps 1 am? 
said I, ‘ perhaps I am ; but I don l say so, 
mind ; and you must not ash me any 
more questions? — That was the way I 
managed him, your Eoyal Highness/ 5 ' 
added Tash ; “ for a man who can parry a 
thrust with a rapier is not likely to be at a 
loss to do the same with a searching 
question.’ * 

“ You acted most prudently, my dear 
fellow,” said the Prineo, laughing. “Come, 
fill your tumbler again, and then proceed.” 

“This wine is excellent, ” observed 
Tash, when be had poured another 
quantum down his throat ; he then went 
on to say, “ You see, sir, 1 played my part 
so well that the lad soon had confidence in 
me ; and may be he thought that I was 
either his father, or some very near rela- 
tion, having particular reasons not to 
acknowledge him openly. However, be 
that as it may, he certainly received the 
impression that I was the kind friend who 
bad been in the back-ground during his 
residence at the surgeon’s, and that I had 
at length come forward to take some 
decisive step respecting his future pro- 
spects.” 

“And of course you suffered that im- 
pression to remain upon his mind?” said 
bis Eoyal Highness interrogatively. 

“To be sure I did,” responded Tash. 
*' Was it not in obedience to the hints you 
bad previously given me for my guidance 
in the matter ? However, to make a long 
story as short as possible, continued the 
Captain, “ I went on to explain the plan 
which was proposed for the future benefit 
of the youth. I told him that if he liked 
to go out to Jamaica, a comfortable situa- 
tion in a mercantile bouse, with a good 
salary, Was at his service in that island— 
that there was a ship then in the Downs to 
sail with the next fair wind — and that if 
be would go down with me to Deal and 
embark in that vessel, I would place a 
hundred guineas in his bands ere taking 
leave of him on board. I showed him the 
letter from the London branch of the 
"Jamaica house : guaranteeing the situation; 
and I also showed him the money. He did 
npt take beany minutes to consider, but 

f ive his Consent with joy and gratitude, 
he business Being thus settled, I sent and 


ordered a post-chaise ; and away we sped 
into Kent. We reached Deal that even- 
ing and went at once to a slop-dealer’s, or 
outfitter’s, where I bought him a sea-chest 
and everything suited for the voyage. 
Next morning we wont on board the ship : 
but as the wind did not change favour- 
ably till yesterday, the vessel had to re- 
main at anchor in the Downs for some 
days. I staid with him on board; for 
having once succeodod in getting him there, 

I did not choose to trust him out of my 
sight, or give him the chance of slipping 
away in some boat, in case be altered his 
mind. But he did not appear to repent of 
his decision : on the contrary, his spirits 
rose in proportion as he became accustom- 
ed to shipboard. As for me, I managed to 
pass the time pretty pleasantly : for the 
Captain of the vessel was a jovial good 
chap, and there wero six or eight merry 
blades of passengers on board. So I 
amused myself by making them all drunk 
every night, and when I parted from thorn 
yesterday afternoon, they swore I was the 
best fellow in existence. As for Master 
Jack, I gave him his hundred guineas at 
parting, and ho wept with gratitude. I 
saw the ship sail ; and this morning I took 
a post-chaise and returned straight to 
London, to report all theso particulars to 
your Eoyal Highness. So here I am — and 
that’s my history*” 

“You have acquitted yourself most 
admirably, my dear Captain,” said the 
Prince. “ I knew full well that you would 
not fail to executomy commission with 
delicacy, prudence, and caution— keeping 
me altogether out of sight and out of the 
question, while conversing with the lad. 
But tell me — he had not the slightest 
suspicion that I had ever intersted my- 
self concerning him ?” 

“ Not the slightest,” responded Tash. 
The surgeon had evidently been most 
discreet and reserved during the many 
months the young fellow was under his 
roof. Besides, have I not already told you, 
sir, that so far from even dreaming of • 
your intervention in his behalf, Master 
Jack was perfectly convinced that he saw 
his previously unknown friend in me 

‘’True, to be sure I” ejaculated the 
Prince, * * But now let us talk of other 
things, While you were gone I lost my 
young friend, your boon companion 

“ What, Saokville ” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain. “Ah II knew full well, before I 
went, that he would leave your Eoyal 
Highnees. Those letters he received from 
his wife made him quite spoony; and 
when Sir Valentine Malvern paid his debt*, 
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i ii regularly clinched the nail of his sen- 
timentalism. And so he is gone? Well 
ho behaved very handsomely to me. When 
I went and told him last Sunday that I 
should most likely have to leave town for 
a few days, he took me by the hand, saying, 
% Tash, my dear fellow, you have been my 
companion for some months past , in 
many a frolic ; and though I am going 
to turn over a new leaf , I do not mean at 
the same time to show you the cold shoul- 
der. All my debts are paid , and all the 
bills on which your name appeared to- 
gether with mine , are got in and burnt . 
So you have nothing to fear on that score; 
and there are five hundred guineas for 
you as a token of friendship — In this 
manner was it that we parted ; and there- 
fore I have nothing to say against Sack- 
ville. Depend upon it, sir, he will settle 
down into a quiet, star-dy, domesticated 
husband, always keeping regular hours — 
taking bis supper every night at nine with 
his wife — and going to bed at half-past ten 
or eleven at the latest, except when they 
receive company.” 

“Ah! I wish, my dear Task,” said the 
Prince, with a sigh, “ that you could bring 
Yenetia back to me ; but I am very much 
afraid that all your ingenuity will rot 
suffice for such an achievement.” 

“ I really don’t think it would, sir.” 
rejoined the Captain, as he refilled his 
tumbler : “ for everybody who knows 

Yenetia at all, must be aware that she is a 
woman of strong mind and has got a will 
of her own. Take my advice, Prince, and 
look about you for some other mistress.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must resign myself 
to that alternative,” answered his Royal 
Highness. “ But now, Tash, tell me what 
I can do for you ? In this matter of the 
lad whom we have just shipped off to the 
colonies, you have done me a particular 
favour. I have not told you why I am at 
all interested in him — I do not mean to 
tell you— and I know that you are too dis- 
creet to ask me any question ” 

* I would sooner shave my moustache 
and cut off my whiskers,” exclaim- 
ed “ than display an imperti- 

nent curiosity. Whenever your Eoyal 
Highneps commands, there is at least one 
who^ will yield blind and implicit 
obedience ~^nd that one k honest Bolando 
Ta^b> But % think, ” he continued, again 
fiUiug ybia tumbler,” that your Eoyal 
Highness vras at the moment graciously 
condescending to ask .what you could do 
% as a token of approval in respect to 
my conduct ?” 

H— 47 


‘ Well, < t name your wishes,” said the 
Prince. “But pray be reasonable,” he 
added, laughing ; “ for if it’s money you 
want, I have devilish little of that commo- 
dity to spare. If you would like some 
little situation — ” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain. ”Tha^ truth is, Prince, I want to 
settle clown in a comfortable and respect- 
able way ; and my man Bobin also wishes 
it— and Bobin’s opinion has great weight 
with mo I am well nigh tired of frequent- 
ing taverns and gaming-houses, and getting 
into scrapes with constables and watchmen 
for night-rows and so on — while Bobin is 
equally tired of standing behind lamp- 
posts or sneaking up into corners and 
doorways. Besides,” added Captain, 
lowering his voicco to a mysterious kind 
of whisper, “ I have been seriously 
thin] ing of matrimony.” 

Matrimony { What, you?” ejaculated 
the Prince : and he burst out laughing. 

“Well, lam glad your Eoyal Highness 
can laugh so heartily at last,” observed 
Taah: “for you looked as glum and 
mopish as a mute at a dead man’s door 
when I came in. But ’pon my soul I am 
in earnest ! Indeed, I never was more in 
earnest in my life — and as if to ratify 
his words, the Captaiu refilled his tumbler 
and tossed off the contents at a draught. 

“ But are you in love ?” inquired the 
i riree* 

“ Not I ; I never was in love in my life 
— that is to say, in real sentimental, 
poetising, moonlight, spoony kind of love, 
I never wrote sonnets to a lady’s beauty, 
but conveyed my admiration by the far 
more practical method of giving her a 
hearty kiss at once ?” 

“ Then I presume,” continued the 
Prince, still laughing, “ that if you are on 
the look-out for a lady with a fortune ?” 

“ That is just about the mark,” re- 
sponded Captain Task. “ A lady with some 
four or five hundred a-year would suit my 
purpose uncommonly. 

“ But that is no great fotrune, after all,” 
observed the Prince. “ Must she be 
beautiful into the bargain?” 

“ Well, I cannot say that I am prepared 
to throw myself away upon an old harri- 
dan as shrivelled as a mummy ; and at the 
same time I do not want a silly young 
creature of sixteen or seventeen, who looks 
as if she had just left off pinafores and 
escaped from the nursery. You see, my 
dear Prince, that a fine-looking man like 
me — and this I may say without vanity — 
must have a wife to correspond. In short, 
Mrs, Tash should be a commanding woman 
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— thirty years of age, or thereabouts —and 
if I can meet with such a one, I think that 
I could guarantee becoming a very excellent 
husband/’ 

“ Do you mean me to help you to this 
acquisition ?” asked the Prince .* 11 because 
I can assure you that it is not at all in my 
way. Unless indeed/* he added, laughing, 
“ it were some cast-off mistress that I 
Wanted to get rid of and provide for/ * 

“ Upon my soul, a man may do worse 
things/’ answered Captain Tash, “than 
take a Prince's cast-off mistress. How- 
ever, as you, sir, have nothing of that sort 
handy at the moment, we needn’t say 
another word. But to return to what we 
Were talking of— namely, the testimonial 
of your Boyal Highness's approval of my 
conduct ” 

“ Ah ! that’s it,” said the Prince. ‘ Well 
leave it to me, Tash. You are a good 
fellow ; and I* shall provide for you. Come 
to me again in a few days and we will talk 
the matter over./ 

The gallant officer made due acknowledg- 
ments for this kind promise, and then took 
his departure. As soon as he was gone, 
the Prince seated himself, at a side-table 
where there were writing-materials, and 
penned a letter to his sister the Princess 
Sophia, informing her that her son was at 
length fully provided for, having sailed for 
the colonies. Scarcely had he sealed and 
despatched this letter to St. James's 
Palace, where her Eoyal Highness dwelt, 
when a domestic entered to state that Mrs. 
Arbuthnot solicited an immediate audience 

“Ah I I can guess what this is about,” 
he said to himself, with a start of impa- 
tience; but deeming it more prudent to see 
her, he desired that she might be admitted. 


CHAPTEB COY. 

tHB INTBI0UING MOTHEB. 

When Mrs. Arbuthnot entered the 
room, she found the Prince seated upon 
the sofa near the table on which the re- 
freshments were spread ; and she instant- 
aneously saw that his look and manner 
were full of a cold hauteur — a sort of a 
tacit warning to make her aware that he 
W$*S in no humour to put up with any 
11 scene/' Her demeanour was profoundly 
respectful, with a tinge of reproachful 
mournfulness; for she was a thorough adept 
in all hypocrisies and artifices, and knew 
fp.U well how to assume an aspect suitable 
tp v *W occaeioh or to any circumstances. 


The Prince partially rose from his seat— 
bowed distantly — and waved his hand to- 
wards a chair: then without uttering a 
word, he awaited the explanation of this 
visit. 

Your Eoyal Highness will graciously 
pardon me,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, com- 
mencing in the gentlest and mildest tone* — 
for she was desirous to see what humble 
persuasion would do first, ere she had re- 
course to the alternative of harsher means, 
— " your Boyal Highness will pardon me 
for this intrusion ; but it is on a very 
painful matter that I have ventured to 
approach the representative of my 
Sovereign.” 

" Proceed, madam,” said the Prince, 
with a slight bow, and with a glacial 
oourtesy of manner. 

“My daughter Penelope,” continued 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, “ is in a way to become a 
mother ; and she is profoundly anxious re* 
lative to the future.” 

“ I told your daughter, madam,” re- 
sponded the Prince, 41 that when the time 
came that she could no longer conceal her 
situation — — and that t from what she told 
me, will be some months hence — — she 
could easily retire from the Court for a 
short period, under suitable arrangements, 
which your experience, no doubt,” he 
added somewhat ironically, “ will enable 
you to carry into effect.” 

“Sir, wherefore this species of taunt 
thrown out against me ?” asked Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. “Would you insinuate that 
I am accustomed to suggest or invent 
plans to conceal the disgrace of young 
ladies ? If so, your Boyal Highness is 
exceedingly mistaken.” 

“Madam, I cannot forget the facility 
with which you lent yourself to the little 
freak whioh made me covet your daughter; 
and therefore I naturally suppose that such 
pandering pastimes cannot be altogether 
strange to you.” 

M Does yjout Boyal Highness mean that 
my daughter was not pure and chaste when 
she received you to her arms ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, scarcely able to repress 
her indignation ; “or would you imply 
that through my agency she had been frail 
before ?” • « 

“No — I mean nothing of the sort,” 
answered the Prince. “ I do not wish to 
throw the slightest aspersion on Miss 
Penelope’s honour previous to her intimacy 
with me. On the contrary, I will even 
declare my conviction that she was pure 
and chaste, as you express it t but it is not 
the less a fact that, you yourself intrigued 
cunningly enough to hand her o?er to me* 
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Am I not therefore justified in supposing 
that, as you got her into the scrape, so 
you will get her out of it ? And as I 
hinted to her last night, if she wants a few 
hundred pounds, as a matter of course 
they are entirely at her service, What 
more can I do ? what more do you re- 
quire ?” 

“ I had flattered myself, sir/’ answered 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, again relapsing into that 
coaxing, fawning, toad-eating manner which 
was habitual to her, and had been acquired 
by a long career of grovelling servility to- 
wards all with whom she had lived. — “ I 
had flattered myself that my poor girl 
would hot have been thus discarded by 
your Royal Highness with scarcely even a 
kind word ” 

“ Then I suppose that she has explained 
to you,*’ interrupted the Prince, “ every- 
thing which took place between us last 
evening at Windsor Castle? Now, let me 
be explicit on my side Prom what your 
daughter said to me it was quite evident 
she had entertained the loftiest pretensions. 
I do not exactly know of what nature 
these may have been, or to what height 
her ambition soared ; but certain it is that 
she expected some signal reward for having 
honoured me with her favours. Now, let 
me tell you, my dear madam/* continued 
his Royal Highness, ironically, 14 that 
young ladies generally conceive they are 
honoured by the circumstance of winning 
my favour ; and if I were to shower re- 
wards upon all the sweet creatures who re- 
ceived me to their arms, I should have 
quite enough to do. Perhaps your daughter 
fancied that I ought to make her a peeress 
in her own right — or give her a pension of 
a thousand a-year. God bless you, ma’am! if 
all my mistresses were similarly ambitious 
and mercenary, the world would be perfect- 
ly astonished at the number of peeresses 
I should have to create ; and the House of 
Commons, obedient and ductile as it is, 
would stand aghast at the frightful in- 
crease of the Pension List.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot remained silent for 
upwards of a minute, — nob knowing exact- 
ly whether to continue arguing the point 
peaceably, otf , whether at once to have 
recourse to barshet and sterner means. 
The Prince, fancying that he had advanced 
an argument which had put her to confu- 
sions, and indeed confounded her alto- 
gether, ;rose from his seat— bowed stiffly — 
and was advenoing to pull the bell as an 
intimation that the interview was over— 
when Mrs. Arbuthnot said in a somewhat 


determined voice, u Then your Royal High- 
ness is resolved to do nothing for my 
daughter ?*' 

" What can I do ?” he ejaculated im- 
patiently. ” The bare idea that she 

abandoned herself to me from the 

mercenary motives which have since tran- 
spired, is but too well calculated to fili me 
with disgust ; and as I never entertained a 
very high opinion of the mother, I am 
sorry to say that I am now led to think 
with equal indifferenoe oE the daughter 
— and again he advanced towards the bell. 

“Stay, sir, one moment 1” cried Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, suddenly throwing off all the 
fawning servility of the hypocritical toad- 
eater, and putting on a dogged air of 
resoluteness : “ our interview is not quite 
ended yet !” 

“Madam/’ said the Prince, turning 
upon her a look of the loftiest disdain, “ if 
you were a man I should ring to order my 
lacqueys to expel you unceremoniously : 
but as you are a woman, I cannot treat you 
with that ignominy. At the same time, 
permit me to request that you immediately 
leave the room.” 

And were I a man/* cried Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, “ I should be induced to flog 
you with a horsewhip for the baseness and 
heartlessness of your conduct. As it is, I 
warn you that I have the power of wreak- 
ing a terrible revenge i *’ 

“ Now will you explain yourself ?” said 
the Prince, becoming frightened, and 
scarcely able to conceal that he was so : 
for be instantaneously saw that Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot would never dare adopt such a 
demeanour as this and use such words as 
those, unless fully confident of wielding 
some terrible weapon of vengeanee. 

“If your Royal Highness will resume 
your seat,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, speaking 
with more calmness, “ I will very speedily 
explain my meaning. 1 * 

The Prince returned to the sofa and sat 
down without saying a word. 

M Believe me.” continued the Bed-cham- 
ber Woman, “ it is painful — most painful 
— to be compelled to adopt such atone as I 
am now using ; but neither I nor my 
daughter are worms to be troddon upon 
wUh impunity. I am in possession of a 
secret regarding a member of the Royal 
Family — a secret of sqoh fearful import 
that if made known, it would strike the 

world — with terror and consternation 

shall I go on ?” 

Yes— explain yourself/* answered the 
Prince, not knowing to what possible cir- 
cumstance Mrs. Arbuthnot could allude ; 
and unfortunately for him, there were so 
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many important secrets connected with 
himself and his family, that he was at a 
loss to fix upon the one that was known to 
his visitress. 

u Then I must proceed,” she continued ; 
11 and it is with pain that I do so. Sir, 
the secret to which I allude, intimately 
concerns the honour — the character—and 
if he were of humbler station, the very 
life of your royal brother the Duke of 
Cumberland. There is a document in ex- 
istence ” 

“ A document ! — but of what kind ? 
what does it refer to ?” demanded the 
Prince, nervously agitated. 

11 Sir, it is a letter which the murdered 
Sellis ” 

“ Murdered !” echoed the Prince, in- 
stantaneously catching the signifieancy of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s expression. ** No — he 
committed suicide. The coroner’s inquest 
proved — ” 

“ That your Royal Highness firmly be- 
lieves the story of the unfortunate) man’s 
suicide, I have no doubt,” interrupted 
Mrs. Arbuthnot: 14 but there are proofs to 
the contrary.” 

11 And those proofs ?” ejaculated the 
Prince. 

“Listen, and I will tell you everything.” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot then proceeded to 
sketch in rapid outline all that she had 
heard some short time back from Mrs. 
Bredalbane; and his Royal Highness, 
to do him justice, was horrified at the 
complexion' which the frightful story now 
wore, and which involved such tremendous 
charges, not only against his brother the 
Duke of Cumberland, but likewise his 
sister the Princess Augusta. He rose from 
the sofa and began pacing the room in an 
agitated manner — giving frequent veat to 
ejaculations which showed how profoundly 
he felt the terrible things that had been 
revealed to him. That he himself might 
have had some distant suspicion of the 
possibility of his brother’s guilt, relative 
to the death of Sellis, was probable — was 
even likely : but if so, he must ever have 
striven to put it away from his thoughts, 
aS a man endeavours to shake off the in- 
fluence of a hideous dream. But most as- 
suredly the Prince had never suspected 
that his sister Augusta had been so deeply 
criminal as he now forced to believe her. 
Profligate, unprincipled, heartless, and 
depraved as he was — saturated with vices 
—capable of any iniquity in the pursuit of 
pleasure and in the conquest of female 
Vlrtue^yafc the Prince Regent was not so 
Wfe removed from humanity and so nearly 
afli&J'fca the n&tliba of a fiend, as to remain 


indifferent to the details of Mrs. Arbufch- 
not’s disclosures. 

On her part, the wily woman saw how 
deeply the arrow had penetrated and how 
excruciatingly its barbed head rankled in 
the heart which it had pierced ; and she 
chuckled inwardly as she felt that some 
result beneficial to herself and daughter 
would ensue from the course she had 
taken. 

“ Can you procure that fragment of a 
letter written by Sellis ?” suddenly asked 
the Prince, as he stopped short in front of 
where the Bedchamber Woman had re* 
mained seated. 

“ Yes — I can,” was her response. 

11 And you will do so?” 

“ I will.” 

“ Of course you expect your reward ?” 
continued the Prince. “ What is it to be?” 

“ I am moderate in my ambition,” she 
answered. “All I need is that my own 
position at the Court shall not be endanger- 
ed by the exposure of my daughter's 
shame ; and therefore that she herself truy 
be provided for.” 

“ But hGw ?” cried the Prince. “ I can 
give her money — but nothing more. I 
cannot give her a title and that is what 
she was looking after. I saw by everything 
she said last night that such was her 
desire. If she were married, it were diffe- 
rent ; I could do something for her 
husband — * — ” 

“ Ah ! if she were married it would in- 
deed be easy — I understand 1” exclaimed 
Mrs, Arbuthnot. “You can confer a title 
— a baronetcy we will say — upon her hus- 
band ; and it will be precisely the sarao 
thing, since the lustre of the rank would 
be reflected upon her. But how can she 
marry, situatgd as she is ?” 

“ Hold 1” ejaculated the Prince, a sudden 
idea striking him : 'then after a few in- 
stants’ deliberation, he said “Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, if I were to find your daughter a 
husband who would accept her as she is-— 
knowing that she has been my mistress— 
knowing also that seven months hence she 
will become a mother— -if I find your 
daughter such a husband, I ask will she 
accept him ?” 

“ Assuredly she will— provided that this 
husband is at least a Baronet with an in- 
come sufficient to maintain, my daughter 
in comfort, if not in splendour. Rift,” 
continued Mrs. Arbuthnot, u he must not 
be a man of repulsive appearance: for I 
know that Penelope would not sacrifice 
herself to a person who might be loathsome 
to her.** 
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41 On the contrary,’* said the Prince, his 
countenance brightening up somewhat as 
the project which he now revolved in his 
mind assumed greater consistency and 
feasibility on the contrary, the gentle- 
man of whom I am now thinking, is good- 
looking enough ; and there are plenty of 
young ladies who would be well pleased 
with his appearance. As for the Baronetcy, 

I promise you he shall have that ; and I 

will likewise guarantee that his income 
shall not be less than six or Severn hundred 
a-year. Indeed, I will find for him so mo 
situation— the Rangership of a park— the 
post of an Ordnance Store- keeper— or per- 
haps a Consulship! At all events, some- 

thing both honourable and lucrative.” 

“ I am perfectly contented with the pro- 
posed arrangement,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot ; 

II and on Penelope’s part 1 unhesitatingly 
accept it.” 

“ Whan will you come with the docu- 
ment in your possession ?” asked the 
Prince. “ Let there be no delay. To- 
morrow, if you will.” 

“ And shall I bring Penelope with me, 
So that she may be introduced to her in- 
tended husband ?” inquired Mrs. Arbuth* 
not, her question plainly proving that she 
did not mean to give up Sellis’s letter un- 
less convinced that the Prince Regent on 
his part was prepared to carry out the 
propositions he had made. 

“Yes — bring Penelope with you,” was 
his Royal Highness’s answer; “and she 
shall meet her intended here. Let the 
hour be three o’clock to-morrow.” 

“ At three o’clock to-morrow I shall be 
punctual with my daughter,” 

Mrs. Arbuthnot then took her departure 
from Carlton House, — rejoicing at the suc- 
cess of her visit, and determined in her 
own mind to purloin the letter of the mur- 
dered Beilis from her friend Mrs. Bredai- 
bane’s writing-desk. Accordingly, with this 
very honest intention— and likewise with 
an almost fevered anxiety to impart the 
good news which she had for her daughter’s 
ears — Mrs. Arbuthnot hastened back to 
Windsor Castle. 


CHAPTER OCYL 

THE INTENDED HUSBAND. 

On the following day, punctually at 
three o'clock, Mrs. and Miss, Arbuthnot 
made their appearance at Carlton House, 
and were at once ushered into an apartment 
where thOy found hia Royal Highnesei 


waiting to receive them. At once rising 
from his seat with the most familiar 
courtesy, and even condescending friendli- 
ness of manner, the Prince Regent shook 
Mrs. Arbuthnot very warmly by the hand ; 
and then throwing his arms around the 
voluptuously-formed Penelope, bestowed 
upon her a hearty kiss. 

Both mother and daughter were some- 
what surprised at this remarkable change 
of the Prince's manner ; for the elder lady 
had not failed to acquaint Penelopa with 
the freezing resorve which his Royal High- 
ness had at first manifested towards her on 
the previous day, and how she had been 
compelled to use threats to bring him to 
reason. Of course Mrs. Arbuthnot was 
well pleased to observe this change ; and 
Penelope submmittsd with a very good 
grace to the royal caress — although she 
now m hor heart entertained the most 
cordial hato towards bar seducer. 

The Prince made the two ladies sit down 
upon the sofa; and placing himself be- 
tween thorn, he said, with an as- 
sumption of the most good-humoured 
jocularity, “ Well, after all, this is really 
a very prettv dratm in which wo are 
engiged. But little did I think until 
yesterday that I should over be called upon 
to play the part of a matrimonial agent. I 
deelat '3 that my observation makes you 
blush, Penelope ! Yet 1 think that you will 
be wall pleasol when you sea what a fine 
husband 1 have selected for you.” 

**Your Rml Highness may rest as- 
sured,” said Miss Arbuthnot, “ that it is 
no small degree of repugnance I suffer my- 
self to become an object of such indelicate 
arrangements. Your conduct has however 
left me no choice.” 

,c I am afraid that I treated you some- 
what harshly and cruelly the evening 
before last, when I saw you at Windsor 
Castle,” said tbo Prince; 11 but I had many 
things to vex me at the time.” 

“ And chiefly of all the loss of Lady 
Saekviile,” observed Penelope, with some 
little degree of bitterness. 

Cf I will not deny that her loss has vexed 
me cruelly,” answered the Prince, “ But 
I see that you are jealous, he added, laugh- 
ing. “ Now this is certainly not a 
sentiment to be entertained by a young 
lady who is on the point of marriage 'With 
a very fine, handsome and agreeable man.” 

‘‘Then your Royal Highness has really 
exercised a sound discretion in the choice 
of a husband for my daughter ?” said Mrs. 
Arbuthnot ; “ I knean, six, that you have 
borne in mind the observations I made 
upon the p6iat.and that you will not offer 
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for Penelope’s acceptance an individual 
whom she may be ashamed to ackowledge 
as her husband ?” 

“ I hesitate not to say she will be proud 
of him,*’ answered the Prince. “ I assure 
you he is good-looking, with a fine military 
air — — But tell me, Penelope, do you like 
moustaches ?” 

“ Sir,” replied the young lady, colouring 
up to the very hair of her head, there 
sounds something too much like a tone of 
banter in your speech, to inspireme with 
much confidence as to the present proceed- 
ing. I am already sufficiently humiliated 

i > 

“ Pray do not be angry, my dear Pene- 
lope,” interrupted the Prince passing his 
arm round her waist. “ I only sought to 
make my peace with you by putting on my 
best possible humour : but if you feel 
offended, I can of course become as coldly 
dignified and freezingly haughty as ever I 
was in my life. I thought it better not to 
give too busines3-like and mafcter-of fact an 
air to the present transaction ” 

“If that be indeed your motive, sir,” 
responded Miss Arbuthnot, '' I thank you 
for *our kind consideration, and beg that 
you will retain your present humour,’ ’ — 
but while she thus spoke she gently 
disengaged herself from the royal arm and 
noved a little nearer towards the extremity 
of the sofa. 

“ My dear madam,” asked the Prince, 
now turning towards Mrs. Arbuthnot, 

have you procured the letter of which 
you spoke to me yesterday ?” 

“I have sir,” was the answer ; and as 
she spoke, the lady produced the paper 
which she had suceesded in abstracting 
from Mrs. Bredalbane’s writing-desk. 

“You will permit me to look at it,” 
said the Prince. 11 Not that I mean to keep 
it/* he added, laughing, “until Miss Pene- 
lope is introduced to her intended 
husband : and therefore the moment I have 
cast my eyes over it, I will return it to 
you.” 

“Rather permit me to read the contents 
to jour Rpyal Highness,” observed Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, with a signficant look. You 
will hnd that it is worded precisely as I 
told you yerterday, and that it is clearly 
corroborative of the tale told by the valet 
Jpux and which I also described to you/* 

“Read the letter then,” said the 
Pripce, in a short, abrupt manner. You 
must really think me very dishonourable 
to suppose for an instant that I would 
ko«P th® paper if entrusted in my hands, 
e^eyade the fulfilment of the bargain 
entered jffifeo between us yesterday.” 


“Your Royal Highness should neither 
be surprised nor offended that I adopt the 
proper precaution,” answered Mrs. Ar- 
buthnot in a firm tone. 11 But listen, and 
I will read the letter. 

With the contents of this fragmentary 
document the reader is already acquainted, 
we need not therefore reproduce it here. 
Suffice it to say that a gloom began to 
settle upon the Prince’s countenance as 
soon as Mrs. Arbuthnot commenced 
reading it aloud ; and at the mention of 
that pained allusion to the Princess, 
Augusta’s unnatural criminality, his Royal 
Highneas gave a visible shudder. He said 
not a word, however, until she had 
finished ; and even then he remained for 
upwards of a minute absorbed in a moody 
reverie, 

“You two ladies,” he at length said, 
“are acquainted with a secret which vitally 
concerns the honour of my brother and my 
sister. East assured that I am prepared 
to fulfil the conditions yesterday agreed 
upon. I have spoken to a gentleman— an 
intimate friend of my own — who is willing 
Penelope, to become your husband. As I 
said ere now in a good-humoured strain, 
and as I seriously repeat at present, he is 
not one of whose personal appearance you 
need be ashamed. As for his social posi- 
tion, he already possesses a certain military 
rank ; and here,” continued the Prince, 
producing a sealed document from his 
pocket, “ is a patent drawn out, conferring 
upon him the title of a Bironet. An ap- 
pointment, to which is annexed an income 
of eight hundred a-year, is likewise at his 
service. Thus you perceive I am ready to 
accomplish my part of the bargain without 
delay. I may add that the gentleman to 
whom I allude, is at this moment within 
the walls of the palace, waiting to be in- 
troduced to you. In short, he is in an 
adjoining room. But now, what guarantee 
have I that when all these conditions are 
fulfilled, fresh demands will not be made 
upon me — fresh documents of horrors pro*? 
duced — and the threatened exposure of * 
fresh secrets held in terror over me ?” 

“Prince,” answered Penelope, speaking 
in a firm tone, and looking him full in the 
face with a calm dignity of demeanour, “ I 
know not what guarantee can possibly be 
given you in respect to the eventualities to 
which you allude. But this I solemnly 
affirm on my own account-all I seek, all I 
have ever sought, is a position which shall 
save me from disgrace and poverty. This 
position your Royal Highness is now about 
to give me: and I can assure you that mine 
is not an Ungrateful heart. If in every 
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fespact your rdyal word is fulfilled, I would 
sooner study to do you a service than work 
you an injury. As for my mother, I be- 
lieve that her sentiments are precisely the 
same.*’ 

“ Penelope has spoken so well, so truly, 
and so candidly, upon the subject/’ 
said Mrs. Arbuthnot, “ that I have really 
nothing to add — unless it be to remind 
your Royal Highness that should either of 
us hereafter prove ungrateful, the means 
of revenge are in your own hands. A 
word from your Royal Highness to the 
Queen would deprive me of my situation at 
Court, and a stroke of the pen would can- 
cel the Government situation to be con- 
ferred upon Penelope's husband. Surely, 
then these are guarantees sufficient ? * 

“ Yes — or at least I must consider them, 
so,” rejoined the Prince. “ But as you 
have proved so exceedingly suspicious of 
my good faith, and have ,even exhibited a 
disinclination to trust that letter in my 
hands, you cannot be surprised if I should 
be equally wary and cautious. There is 
now one more question I have to ask.” 

“ Speak, Prince,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot ; 
11 and you will see that I am prepared to 
deal as candidly as possible with your 
Royal Highness.” 

“ You have not yet told me,” answered 
the Prince, “ from whom you received all 
these particulars relative to that frightiul 
affair, and from whom you procured that 
document ?” 

“Prom Mrs. Bredalbane - one of her 
Majesty’s Bedcbomber Women,” was 
Mrs. Arbuthnot’s reply. 

“ Ab 1 I know her well— a regular old 
female courtier l” said the Prince, his 
countenance brightening up ; there is no 
barm to be anticipated at her hands, “ Be- 
sides,” he muttered to himself, 11 when 
once that document”— alluding to Sollis’s 
fragmentary letter— ** is burnt, the main 
evidence is gone and the tale shrinks into a 
mere piece of gossiping tittle-tattle. Well 
then,” he said, again speaking aloud, *’I 
think that we have nothing more to say. 
But mind, it is understood that when I 
introduce her intended husband to Miss 
Penelope, and place in his hands the docu- 
ment conferring , the haronetcy, that 
letter 1 *— and he pointed to the one which 
Mrs. .Arbuthnot held tight between her 
fingers — “ shall be at once given over into 
my possession ?” 

“ Such is the arrangement for which I 
myself should have stipulated,” said Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. 


“ But there is one thing of which no 
mention has been made,” observed Pene- 
lope ; and the flush of shame appeared 
upon her countenance as she spoke. 

Ah ! I know what my daughter 
means”’ exclaimed her mother. “Has 
your Royal Highness frankly and candidly 
stated to the gentleman, whom as yet you 
have not named to us, Penelope’s exact 
position ?” 

“ He knows everything,” answered the 
Prince ; and such is his devotion to me, 
that he will cheerfully bestow his name 
upon Miss Penelope. I think that every 
preliminary is now settled, and that 
nothing remains to be done save and ex- 
cept to introduce the individual in 
question.” 

Thus speaking, the Prince rose from his 
seat and advanced towards a door at the 
extremity of the apartment Penelope and 
her mother also rose — the former becom- 
ing greatly agaitated, and -the latter 
whispering hurried words of encourage- 
ment in her ears. Penelope accordingly 
summoned all her courage to her aid : and 
intensely eager was the look of curiosity 
and suspense which she now fixed upon 
the door towards which the Prince was 
advancing. He opened it — beckoned the 
young lady's future husband forth — and 
then turning quickly round as that gentle- 
man made his appearance, exclaimed, “Lady 
permit me to introduce Sir Rolando TashI” 

And our friend the Captain indeed it 
was. Never in his own idea had he looked 
so blooming or so killing I His frock-coat, 
one mass of braiding and frogging all over 
the breast, was pinched in at the waist to 
such a degree that its wearer was compelled 
to draw his respirations in the softest 
manner possible, for fear the hooks and 
eyes should give way. His grey military 
trousers had stripes of the broadest gold 
lace down the legs ; and his boots were So 
brilliantly poliahed as to be perfect mirrors 
for every article of furniture in the room* 
Indeed, as the gallant officer bowed to the 
ladies as low as his tightly fitting 
garments would permit, he caught a 
glimpse of his hirsute countenance on the 
surface of either boot. But his hair, his 
moustacbios, his imperial, and his whiskers 
— heavens ! who can describe their magufe 
fieence ? Ha would have made the fortune 
of any perruquter in the Burlington 
Arcade by merely standing in the shop- 
window for a single half-hour each day. 
To do the Captain full justice, however, 
•all his hair was his own ; and no pains had 
been spared to give it the richest gloss 
which bear’s pease could impart, and the 
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finest twist that curling-irons could 
produce. He wore a pair of dove-coloured 
gloves ; and instead of or-u gold chain 
festooning over the outside of his coat, be 
wore two The end of an embroidered cam- 
bric handkerchief peeped out of his pocket 
behind ; and to close our description, we 
must not foiget to observe that be was as 
highly perfumed as if he had just been 
imported from those lands which are said 
to abound in myrrh, aloes, and cassia. 

He was known by sight to both the 
ladies ; and knew them also : for when 
watching at the Green Dragon , as describ- 
ed in the eailiesi chapters of our history, 
he had seen the ladies at Acacia Cottage, 
and the ladies had seen him coming in and 
out of the Green Dragon aforesaid. So 
that when the Prince bad mentioned to 
him the frail Maid of Honour was, for 
whom a husband was required, Sir Rohndo 
Task' — as we must now call him — had at 
once jumped at the proposal, inasmuch as 
he bad very highly appreciated tbo personal 
qualifications of Miss Ponelope. Advanc- 
ing therefore with the most studied de- 
meanour of affability and jauntiness, Sir 
Rolando Tasb smiled so as to exhibit his 
white tooth in contrast w th the glossy 
darkness of his moustache ; and when he 
reached the place whore the ladies were 
standing, he literally confounded himself in 
hows and salutations. 

Penelope was willing enough to receive 
the gentleman as a husband : but perhaps 
she would have laughed at the manner in 
which be now accosted her, had not a 
sense of shame produced a mo > e serious 
feeling. 

"Come, Miss Arbuthnot,” said the 
Prince, ** you need not be bashful. My 
very particular friend Sir Rolando Tash 
feels highly honoured at the prospect of 
conducting you to the altar ; and if you 
are equally satisfied to accompany him 
thither I do not see why your happiness 
should be delayed beyond to-morrow. A 
Special licence— St. George’s, Hanover 
Square— a dejeuner — off in a ohaise-and- 
four to spend the honeymoon at Brighton 
or Bath — and a paragraph in the news- 
pa pers to let the world know what has 
happened, — these are all that are now re- 
quired.” 

“Pair lady,” began Sir Rolando Tasb, 
with another low bow, “ may I venture to 
hope that my suit is acceptable, and that 
you are prepared to follow the kind sugges- 
tions of our mutual friend his Royal High- 
ness th© Prince Regent ?” 

,, Penelope gave her band to the newly- 
in token of an affirmative 


response; and her Suitor gallantly raised 
that fair hand to his lips* 

‘‘Recoive, my dear Sir Rolando, the 
patent which bestows the title I had 
already authorised you to bear:” — and as 
the Prince thus spoke he presented the 
document to Penelope’s intended husband. 

At the same moment Mrs. Arbuthnot 
gave the Prince Sellis’s unfinished letter, 
which his Royal Highness at once con- 
signed to his pocket. 

We need not dweli any longer upon this 
espisode in our history. Suffice it to say 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot and Penelope, on 
taking leave of the Prince, were escorted by 
Sir Rolando Tssh to the bouse of their 
friend Miss Bathurst in Stratton Street ; 
and this lady upon hearing what was in 
contemplation, cheerfully received the 
mother and daughter, and at once 
volunteered to provide the wedding break- 
fast for the following morning. Sir Rolando 
Tash remained td dinner : and as ho strove 
to render himself as amiable as possible 
he succeeded uncommonly well- the only 
peculiarity in his manners which struck 
the ladies’ attention, being the little cir- 
cumstance that he drank his wine out of a 
tumbler, and of that wine imbibed no 
small quantity. However when he rose to 
take his leave sbortlv after ten o’clock, he 
was evidently as sober as when he had sat 
down — thus proving that if be were fond 
of the bottle, the bottle had no particular 
enmity to him. 

On the following morning Penelope be- 
came Lady Tash ; and whlie the happy pair 
were boing whirled away in a post-chaise 
to Bath, Mrs, Arbuthnot sped back to 
Windsor to resume her duties at tho Oastle 
and’to communicate her daughter’s marri* 
age to the Queen. But ere closing this 
chapter, we must not forget to observe 
that the faithful Robin, in his brilliant 
suit of livery, was seated in the rumble of 
the post-chaise that conveyed his master 
and mistress to the fashionable watering- 
place where the honeymoon was to be 
passed. 


CHAPTER CCVII. 

THE broth&r AND SISTER. 

In a neat little parlour on the 
ground-floor of a pretty cottage in 
Islington, Ariadne Varian and her 
brother Theodore were seated. It was in 
the middle of the day ; and the sun was 
showing off all the gaudy colouring of the 
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flowers in the garden behind fciie cottage. 

A Venetian blind, three parts drawn down, 
mellowed the golden effulgence ere it pene- 
trated into the parlour ; and thus there 
was a subdued light within the room. 

Ariadne, who wss seated at work with 
her needle, was dressed in white : and the 
virgin drapery set off thesylphid symmetry 
o f her tall slender figure with the most 
bewitching effect. Her flaxen tresses, so 
soft and fine, fell in luxuriant profusion 
upon her beautiful sloping shoulders ; and 
as from time to time she lifted her sweet 
azure eyes, when addressing her brother, 
who was sitting in a somewhat mournful 
mood, the lovely countenance of the young 
damsel wore an expression of immaculate 
innocence. 

Theodore did not speak much. When 
his sister mado a few remarks, evidently 
with the intention of cheering him, lie 
answered her with all Lis wonted kind- 
ness, but stall with a brevity which 
showed that he was in no humour for 
conversation — or at all events that his 
thoughts were far away from the topic on 
which she addressed him. 

At length she said, after a pause which 
had lasted longer than previous ones, “ My 
dear Theodore, you seem far from happy ?” 

“ You know, my dearest Ariadne, what it 
is* that troubles me. Deeply as [ appreciate 
the kindness of Sir Doughs Huntingdon — 
immonso as the gratituuo is which 1 feel 
towards him — yet I cannot help abhorring 
this dependent position.” 

“lam well aweio, Theodore,” answered 
his sister, over whose countenance a slight 
blush had flitted at the mention of the 
Baronet’s name, “ that you have dona all 
you could to obtain another situation since 
the terrible fate of Mr. Emma r son 
deprived you of that which you held in his 
office : but as yet you have not succeeded — 
and I think that instead of repining at the 
succour which you have received from Sir 
Douglas Huntingdon, you ought to thank 
heaven for having sent you so generous a 
friend.” 

** And so I do, Ariadne — and I have just 
told you so,” responded Theodore: 
“but surely you yourself must feel that 
it is unseemly — it is even humiliating— to 
be dependent upon him for the bread which 
we eat, for the house which we live in, 
and for the garments which we wear.” 

41 1 do feel all that t my dear brother,” 
returned the young damsel ; " and I wish 
to heaven that you would permit me to do 
what I have often and often begged you to 
allow — ” - * 


“ What ? do needlework for the shops ! n 
ejaculated Theodore. “No, my dear 
Ariadne, you shall not waste yourself to a 
shadow, dim your bright eyes, and sew 
your winding-sheet, at that crushing, 
wrotchedly paid occupation. I told Sir 
Douglas the other day, when he called, that 
I wished to obtain a situation ; and ho 
said ho would speak to some mercantile 
friends upon the subject ; but he has for- 
gotten it. Do you know, Ariadne,” said 
Theodore after another pause, “that I 
have but a guinea loft of the last sum 
which Sir Douglas’s bounty forced upon 
me ; and when that is gone I shall not 
know whence to obtain more, unless I pro- 
cure a situation. Not for worlds could I 
apply to him again 1 Day after day have I 
called at warehouses, answered advertise- 
ments and. done everything I could to 
procure a situation ; but, alas I alas I when 
I mentioned my name, and, as in duty 
bound, explained all that had happened to 
mo and the dreadful ordeal through which 
1 have passed, those to whom I applied 
instantaneously looked cold and begged to 
decline, Ariadne,” exclaimed Thoodore 
bitterly, “ although I have the document 
containing my full pardon in my pocket, 
yet it seems not sufficient to efface the 
Gain-brand of Newgate from my brow! 1 * 
“ 0 heavens, my dear brother! ” cried 
Ariadne, bursting into tears, “talk not 
tli us !’’ — and putting aside her work, she 
rose from her chair, threw her arms rouud 
his neck, and kissed him tenderly, 

“ You are a sweet dear girl,” said Theo- 
dore, straining her to his breast; “audit 
is on account of you that lam unhappy I 
feel that my position is worse than precari- 
ous — it is almost hopeless : and then in the 
moments of my deepest despondency. I ask 
myself again what is to become of you. Me- 
thinks I shall take another name — con- 
ceive the fact that I have been unfortunate 
— and thus endeavour to get a situation,” 
“No, no, dearest brother,” said 
Ariadne, who was now standing by his 
side with her hand upon his shoulder— 
and she seemed like an angel watching over 
a denizen *of earth, — ” you must practise 
no deception. Let us put our faith in 
heaven — God will not desert us I” 

“ Ah 1 but am I deserving of God’s 
favour? 1 * suddenly exclaimed Theodore, 
conscience-stricken by the Sense of the 
unmitigated virulence and savage 
perseverance with which he had hunted a 
fellow-creature to the scaffold 

“Why do you speak thus?” asked his 
sister, now gazing down upon him as h© 
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remained seated in his chair while she con- 
tinued standing by his side ; “ why do you 
speak thus, I ask for the beautiful 
girl was totally ignorant of the course 
which her brother had adopted towards 
Emmerson. 

“My dear sister/’ he immediately said, 
giving an evasive reply, “was I not criminal 
in wronging my employer even to the 
trifling amount in which I was a defaulter 
and notwithstanding the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case?” 

“Theodore,” she answered, the tears 
again streaming from her eyes, “ it was on 
my account you did that. Oh ! I was the 
authoress of all your sufferings !’* 

“ Angel of purity that you are, accuse 
not yourself !” ejaculated Theodore, start- 
ing from his seat, and again embracing her 
affectionately. “ Come, dry your eyes — I 
must not stjQ you weep. You know how I 
love you.” 

“ Yes — and it is because you are such a 
dear kind brother to me that God will not 
desert you,” said Ariadne. 

“ Again I say dry your eyes — look cheer- 
ful —smile upon dm — and we will not 
yield to despondency. Let us go out for a 
walk together. I will devote the whole 
of this clay to you : and to-morrow I will 
recompienco my search after a situation. 
It is impossible but that I must sooner 
or later fall in with some generous-mind- 
ed man, who will view my past 
misfortunes without prejudice. And now 
smile. Ariadne/’ said Theodore, smiling 
himself in order to win back the wished- 
for radiance to his sister’s angelic 
countenance. 

At this moment a knock was heard at 
the front door : it was a double knock, and 
a well-known one too — for Theodore 
immediately exclaimed, “ Here is Sir 
Douglas 1” 

The colour instantaneously mounted to 
Ariadne’s cheeks— her gentle bosom heaved 
— a ixl something like a sigh rose to her 
lips. But her brother observed not all 
this ; for he had turned hastily round to 
meat the Baronet whom the servant girl 
had just admitted, 

“My dear Theodore, how are you ?” 
said Sir Douglas. “ Miss Varian, I hope I 
find you well. But perhaps I am intruding 
at this moment ?’* 

“You intrude ? — never 1” ‘ exclaimed 
Thpodoxe* warmly pressing the hand of 
his, benefactor, while Aridne’s looks 
unoonscioTwly gave a similar assurance. 

“Then, in that easel will sit down,” 

m Baronet^ not only because I am 
if tir^A— having walked all the 


way hither from the West End ; but like- 
wise because I wish to speak to you, 
Theodore, on somo little business. Out I 
dare say you are astonished wheu I tell 
you that I have walked ? The fact is whon 
I come to see you I do not like such for- 
mal . ceremony as driving hither in my 
carriage or cabriolet ; indeed, I should be 
very much pleased to settle down into a 
quiet unostentatious mode of life. How- 
ever, it was not to hold forth upon my 
own likes or dislikes that I came hither 
now.” 

The Baronet had seated himself while 
thus speaking : Ariadne and Theodore had 
also resumed their chairs — and both waited 
with some degree of suspense until Sir 
Douglas should explain the business to 
which he had alluded : for they alike 
thought and hoped it referred to his pro- 
mise to interest himself in obtaining the 
young man a situation. 

“When I was last here,” resumed 
Huntingdon, “I said something about a 
mercantile firm with which I am acquaint- 
ed. It is the head of the establishment 
who is my friend ; and I could not see him 
before this morning— although I assuro 
you I have called every day for that 
purpose. I dare swear you fancied I had 
forgotten it altogether ?” 

“ 1 have received too many proofs of 
your generosity,” answered Theodore, “ to 
think that you would intentionally neglect 
your kind promise; but I certainly feared 
that amid your engagements you had 
overlooked it ” 

“ And did you think so also, Miss 
Varian ?” asked Sir Douglas, turning his 
eyes upon tko young damsel : but ho gaaod 
not on her as he had been wont to gasse 
on others of her sex; — there was always an 
expression of respectful admiration in his 
countenance when he looked upon that fair 
young creature around whom a halo of 
innocence seemed to dwell. 

“ I feared as my brother did,” she 
answered, in a soft tone and with downcast 
eyes ; . “ for lam well aware that a gentle- 
man in your sphere must have so many 
things to engage his attention.” 

Aye, but perhaps I think more of my 
friends when absent from them than you 
give me credit for/' he said good- 
humouredly. “ It is not because I 
remain away from them, that they. are 
absent from my thoughts. However, to 
came to the point, I have seen Mr. Chap- 
man, the wealthy merchant to whom I 
have alluded; and I fully and frankly 
explained to him everything. I must tell 
you that he has established two or three 
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English agencies on the Continent ; and it 
just happens that at this moment the 
manager of one of these agencies— I forget 
where he told me it was — has written to 
him to say that he requires a confidential 
young man to be sent to him at once, to 
supply a vacancy that has occurred in the 
branch- establishment which he superin- 
tends. The salary is a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, rising according to the 
merits of the individual ; and as it is 
entirely for the English correspondence, a 
knowledge of foreign languages is not 
needed as a qualification. This situation, 
Theodore, is at your service. Indeed it is 
yours already — and you have got nothing 
tc do but to take my card and go at once 
to Lime Street and make the arrangements 
with Mr. Chapman.” 

Theodore’s joy knew no bounds and 
Ariadne shed tears of gratitude and delight. 
The brother and sister poured forth their 
acknowledgments as well as they were able 
— for their voices were suffocated, and 
Ariadne’s well nigh lost altogether in the 
fulness of the emotions that swolled thoir 
hearts. 

“My dear friends, I know you feel all you 
say, and much more,” exclaimed the Baro- 
net, who was himself affected. 11 But haste, 
Theodore, and be off into the City. Take 
a cab — never mind this extravagance for 
once — because I told Mr. Chapman you 
would call upon him this afternoon. 
Besides, I want you to come back a 3 soon 
as you can, as I have made up my mind to 
pass the rest of the day with you. It is 
now half-past one o’clock. What time do 
you dine? Let us say four — and the inter- 
val will be ample enough for you, Theodore, 
to transact your business with my friend 
Chapman. Ah I now I see that Miss Yarian 
does not like the idea of my inviting my- 
self to dine with you 

‘Oh, Sir Douglas Huntingdon!” she 
exclaimed, with a sort of enthusiasm ex- 
cited by her grateful feelings ; “ if you be- 
held a sudden change in my look, it is 
because I felt that we cannot entertain you 
is we could wish : or else ” 

But she stopped short in the eweetest 
confusion. 

Miss' Ariadne,” answered the Baronet, “I 
think that when I was here last I told you 
how simple my habits have become : the 
mom frugal the fare, the better I shall like 
it— and therefore do not be uneasy on that 
account* Now, Theodore, lose no time 
but be off. I suppose you will per- 
mit me to remain here until your return ?” 

I am rejoiced that you purpose to 
10 so,” responded theyoung man ; and there 


was a world of meaning in the look which 
he threw upon the Baronet — for it was as 
mnch as to say , “ I am not afraid to leave 
you alone with my sister ; for I know 
that however gay your life may have boon, 
you experience too generous a feeling and 
too groat a respect for her to cast upon 
her even a glance tainted with impuiLy.” 

The young man accodingly hurried away, 
and the Baronet was now left alone with 
Ariadne Yarian. 

loucan take up your work again if 
you like,” said Huntingdon; while I sit 
here and talk to you.” 

The damsel gladly availed herself of this 
permission : for it was with some degree 
of confusion and with a fluttering huart, 
that she thus found herself alone with the 
Baronet. ^ She accordingly took up the 
work which she had ere now thrown aside 
—and it was in every respect a relief to bo 
enabled to bend down her eyva upon it, 

“Now, Miss Yarian,” resume I the 
Baronet, after a brief piuso, “ mo 
whethor you approvo of this amng mont 
which I have made for your brother ? I do 
not know whether I have informed him 
accurately as to the amount of income 
which ho is to expect in the situation phcod 
at bis disposal. It may be a trifle moro i 
but I am very certain it is not less. Mr! 
Chapman would have taken him into his 
establishment in Londou if I had chorion * 
but considering all the cucumshnees of 
the past, I thought it hotter that TnorMto 
should go abroad — at all events for a few 
years. I am well aware how deeply ha 
feels the past : but all the poignant memory 
thereof will be effaced when be shall have 
had a full opportunity of what the 
world calls retrieving his good name. Of 
course knowing everything as I do, I may 
speak thus candidly to you : and now you 
understand the reasons which have induced 
me to procure him this situation abroad.” 

“ Sir Douglas Huntingdon, I feel and 
appreciate the delicacy of your conduct 
even more, if possible, than its generosity ; 
—and the damsel’s sweet azure eyes wore 
raised for a motnent with a look of heai tfelt 
gratitude ; and then they fell again upon 
her work ; but for truth’s sake we ar6 
bound to say that the stitches she was now 
making were not very regular, nor such as 
she herself would have approved of had 
her thoughts been less confused and more 
concentrated in her occupation. 

“ And now you must tell me,” Miss 
Yarian,” resumed the Baronet, “whether 
you yourself will like to go abroad?” 

“ Oh ! I would io to the ends of the 
earth in company with that dear brother.” 
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she exclaimed, ** who has been so kind to 
me!” 

“Humph ! l# said the Baronet. “The ends 
of the earth — eh ? Then you are fully pre- 
pared to leave England ? But you do not 
answer me. Of course you could not 
prefer, as a matter of choice to leave 
your native land for so long a period ? And 
yet I do not suppose you have any 
particular tie to bind you to London ?” 

“ I hope,” said Ariadne, in a voice which 
proved how deeply she was struggling to 
keep down the emotions that were rising 
up in her throat,— “ that you will premit 
me to see your kind housekeeper, Mrs. 
Baines, before I leave : for I never can 
forget her goodness to me while I was at 
your house.” 

“Most certainly — you shall see Mrs. 
Baines,” answered the Baronet. u By the 
bye, I can tell you an anecdote that will 
illustrate the goodness of that excellent 
woman’s character, and prove how totally 
free from selfishness is her disposition. 
I must however preface it by informing 
you that a fortnight ago I called upon 
Lady Sackville at Carlton House. It was 
the very day before she left it for good — 
and she meant to turn over a new leaf. On 
that occasion I frankly confessed that I 
had formed a precisely similar determi- 
nation ; — and now that I recollect, it was 
on that same afternoon X came up to call 
upon you. I think, if I remember aright, 
that I meant to make you a confidante, of 
my resolve, and even consult you in the 
matter : but I know not what humour it 
was which seized upon me, inducing me to 
postpone all discourse upon the subjoct. 
When I called upon you again the other 
day, it was with the same intent ; but your 
brother was here ail the time — and so I 
did not choose to make you my confidante 
or to ask your advice on that occasion. 
And now for my anecdote about Mrs. 
Baines. As I was leaving home this morn- 
ing, I told her that I had something of 
inportance to whisper in her ear. You 
should have seen how grave and serious 
the old lady suddenly became ; her air had 
quite a diplomatic mysteriousness about 
it. She was evidently so proud of being 
admitted into my confidence and entrusted 
with my secrets. I began by reminding 
her that for the last few months I had 
grown quite steady, and had become a 
model of temperance and frugality in my 
habitS-^-that I had renounced the society of 
all my former companions, and had learn- 
ed to hate dissipation as much as, lam 
sorry to say* I once loved it. Mrs. Baines 
wa? pleased So S$0ak in terms of cordial 


approval, and with a motherly kind of in- 
terest too, relative to my altered conduct, I 
then came to the point, and asked her if 
she did not think that I should do well to 
marry l — -Ah 1 you have dropped your 
work I Permit me, Ariadne had indeed let 
her work fall ; and as she stooped to pick it 
up, her cheeks, which were burning with 
blushes, for a moment came in contact 
with the cheek of Sir Douglas Huntingdon, 
who had also stooped for the same 
purpose. She however, was the first to 
snatch up the work, over which her head 
was immediately bent much lower than 
before — as if she were trying hard to 
conceal her countenance as much as 
possible. 

“ Well,” continued the Baronet, not 
taking any notice - at least in words — of 
that transient contact of his cheek against 
burs. — “ on asking Mrs. Baines’s advice 
relative to marriage, she at once declared it 
was the best step I could possibly take; and 
she reminded me that of her own accord 
she had volunteered similar advice some 
months ago. I bade her observe that if a 
Lady Huntingdon were introduced into my 
household, her authority as housekeeper 
rnignt perhaps be diminished : but she at 
once declared that she would risk such an 
eventuality as that, lit short, the worthy 
woman assured me it was her conviction 
that my happiness wouid be best consulted 
by means of marriage ; and that if the lady 
on whom I might fix did not wish to 
retain a housekeeper, she (Mrs. Baines) 
would cheerfully resign her post. How 
what do you think of that, Ariadne — Miss 
Varna, I mean ?” 

“ I think,” responded the damsel, in a 
voice that was very low and very tremulous 
— and she spoke too without raising her 
head, — “ that Mrs. Baines has acted in a 
most disinterested manner ; but only as I 
should have expected she would have done, 
from what I know of her.” 

11 And now tell me, Miss Ariadne,” con- 
tinued the Baronet, “ would you also advice 
me to marry ? You do not answer. I must 
admit that it is a somewhat singluar 
question — or it may appear so at least, — 
but do tell me if you think that I am capa- 
ble of insuring the happiness of any 
young lady whom I may love ?” 

“Yes — if you sincerely love her,” re- 
plied Ariadne : and now the stitches she 
was making were a thousand times worse 
than ever. 

“I do love her— I have long loved herl” 
exclaimed the Baronet. “And now I am 
resolved to offer her my hand and lay my 
fortune at her feet l Ariadna* dearest 
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Ariadne — yon know whom I mean! Will 
you be mine. 

Again the work was dropped in the same 
kind of confusion as before ; bub this time 
neither of them stooped to pick it up — 
for the Baronet caught the blushing girl in 
his arms and strained her to his breast. 
That she did not immediately disengage 
herself was a sufficient proof that she ac- 
cepted his love and loved him in return. 

When the brother came back from the 
City, be found the Barpnet and Ariadne 
seated near the window shadod by the 
Venetian blind : and while there was the 
radiance of an honest joy upon the coun- 
tenance of the former, there was the tell- 
tale blush of a virgin’s happy love upon 
the cheeks of the latter, 

“Theodore,” Sir Douglas Huntingdon 
immediately said, “ while you have been to 
the City to find a situation, I have found 
an angel to become my wifj. Ariadne has 
listened to my honourable proposals ; and 
unless you say nay , has consented to be- 
come Lady Huntingdon.” 

1 Noblest-hearted and most generous of 
men 1” exclaimed Theodore, seizing the 
Baronet’s hand and wringing it with 
violence in the enthusiasm of his feelings : 
“ how can I ever express my gratitude for 
what you have done ? Ariadne, my belovod 
sister — sincerely, oh, most sincerely do I 
congratulate you upon having gained the 
affections of Sir Douglas Huntingdon ! It is 
not a mere subordinate situation on the 
Continent which he lias procui ed me — it is 
the chief management of that branch- 
house which I fancied I was to enter as 
clerk : and it is an income not of a 
hundred and fifty pounds a-year, but of 
four hundred a-year that I am to receive. 
Nor is this all. Our benefactor — your 
future husband, Ariadne I— has given 
security on my behalf in the amount of five 
thousand pounds to Mr. Chapman— Oh I 
never was generosity more nobis than 
this!” 

Ariadne could not give utterance to a 
word : she was well-nigh overpowered by 
her feelings: — but taking Sir Douglas 
Huntingdon's hand, she pressed it to her 
lips — and that action on her part was ten 
thousand times more eloquent than all the 
powers of speech could have been. 

It was a happy little party of three that 
sat down that afternoon to the dinner- 
table* in the parlour of the cottage at Is- 
lington ; and Sir Douglas Huntingdon per- 
haps never enjoyed a bliss more real, 
more sincere or more satisfactory in all his 
life# Reader, he did not take his departure 
that evening, until be had received from 
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Ariadne’s lips her assent that the bridal 
should be celebrated at the expiration of 
three weeks, so that her brother who was 
compelled to leave England shortly, might 
ha present at it. 


CHAPTER CCVIII. 

BE. DUPONT’S ESTABLISHMENT. 

At a distance of about two miles from 
Geneva, there stood a large white building 
upon the slope of an eminence, situated in 
the midst of spacious pleasure-grounds, 
and commanding a beautiful view of Lake 
Leman, Those pleasure-grounds were 
surrounded by a very high wall ; and the 
iron gates at the entvanco-lodgo wore always 
kept carefully shut, opening only for the 
purpose of ogress or ingress The mansion 
had evidently Leon enlarged at different 
times, and seemed far too extensive for the 
private residence of even a family pos- 
sessing enormous wealth. In short, this 
estiblishment of wtdeh wo are speaking, 
waa a private lunatic-asylum. 

In one of the nnny chambers which the 
establishment contained, two young ladies 
wero seated noar the barred window, gazing 
vacantly fonh upon the prospect without. 
Tln*y were well dressed ; and the chamber 
itself was handsomoly furnished. Vases of 
flowers made the air Ingrunt : fruits and 
decanters of crystal water wore upon the 
coutral table. There were musical instru- 
ments, books and pictures, scattered about, 
but in no unseemly dissorder ; and an al- 
cove, or very large recess atone extremity 
of the apartment, contained threo couches. 
Near the door an elderly female, stout in 
person and very strougly built, was seated. 
She was engaged in reading a book ; but 
from time to time she glanced towards the 
two young ladies at the window, evidently 
to observe what they were doing. 

The reader has doubtless already guessed 
that the two young ladies referred to were 
Agatha ^ and Julia Owen. Through the 
generosity of the Princess of Wales, — who 
had not merely studied, but likewise prac- 
tised the divine maxim of “ Forget and for- 
give,” — they had been removed from the 
common made-house in the Genevese 
prison to this private asylum, which was 
kept by one of the most humane and en- 
lightened physicians of the age. Dr. 
Dupont — a Frenchman by birth — was the 
proprietor of this establishment ; and 
having all his life studied psychological 
subjects, he Jhad adopted a regime of mild 
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and indulgent treatment towards his 
patients, instead of the old system of coer- 
cion and cruelty. The consequence was 
that the strait- waistcoat was seldom used 
within the walls of this asylum ; and as for 
blows or corporeal punishment such atroci- 
ties were never dreamt of. There were two 
departments — one for males, and the other 
for females ; and these were sub-divided in- 
to many chambers, to suit the various 
degrees of insanity by which the patients 
were affected, and also any other circum- 
stances of their position. Thus, in the case 
of the two sisters, one chamber was assigned 
to them both ; and their guardian — the 
stout woman reading near the door — was 
ever in attendance upon them. In short* 
this female keeper acted alike as servant 
and custodian — waiting upon the young la- 
dies at their meals, following them when 
they walked in the pleasure-grounds and 
sleeping in the middle bed at night. 

When Agatha and Julia were first 
brought to Dr, Dupont’s asylum, they 
were in a perfectly rabid state of insanity : 
but the results of kind and humane treat- 
ment soon made themselves manifest : and 
now, at the expiration of six weeks from 
the date of their admission, wa find the 
two unhapyy young ladies in a compara- 
tively composed and tranquil condition. 
Not that their minds had recovered their 
healthy equilibrium, or that their ideas 
were rescued from the whirl of confusion ; 
but the savage instincts which had made 
them rave, in maddened fienzy, and not 
only threaten their own lives bub likewise 
the safety of all who approached them, were 
completely lulled down ; — and though still 
deprived of the light of reason, they at least 
appeared to be harmless ! 

They knew each other, and were indeed 
always together. Side by side did 
they constantly remain. If one rose from 
the window-seat and approached the table, 
the other would accompany her : whatever 
the one partook of, the other selected the 
same thing. Sometimes Agatha would sit 
down at the piano and play some air, ex- 
temporaneously composed : immediately she 
quitted the music-stool, Julia would occupy 
it and play precisely the same notes. The 
recollection of all the airs and musical pieces 
they had once known, was utterly gone : 
but with the remarkable eccentricity of 
minds that are aberrated, they could thus 
remember what each other played at the 
time. It was the same with the books 
wfaioh lay about the room. If Agatha took 
UP a volume, Julia would take up another ; 

when Agatha laid aside hers, Julia 
W^tild take it up instead of her own — 


while Agatha would instantaneously possess 
herself of the one her sister had just laid 
down. They awoke at the same hour in 
the morning, and without the interchange 
of a word seemed always to be simulta- 
neously prompted by the same desire as to 
walking out in the pleasure-grounds, taking 
refreshments, or retiring to rest. In those 
two shattered minds there was a wondrous 
identity of thought and feeling : in those 
two bruised and almost broken hearts, 
there seemed to exist a common inclination 
—an invariable oneness of purpose. 
They seldom spoke to each other; and 
when they did, it was in th9 language of 
the insane — giving utterance to wild rhap- 
sodies and the strangest notions ; and yet 
they always seemed to understand each 
other. They would sit for hours, gazing 
forth from the windows with their eyes 
apparently riveted upon the same object 
in the distance : and yet Dr. Dupont’s 
experience told him that on these occasions 
they were both alike gazing upon vacancy. 

There would have been something deeply 
interesting, as well as touchingly pathe- 
tic, in the case of these two sisters, were it 
possible to divest the mind of that feeling 
of loathing and abhorrence which their 
profligacies and their wickedness were but 
too well calculated to engender. Indeed, 
all persons in the Republic of Geneva 
who were aware of the past history of the 
two sisters, as developed during the trials 
of Mrs. Ranger and the three fishers of 
men, were astonished that the Princess of 
Wales should have shown so much genero- 
sity towards these young women who had 
entered with such direful purpose into the 
pay of her enemies;— and the very fact of 
this excessive benevolence on the part of 
her Royal Highness, was actually made a 
handle against her by those who had been 
lad to think lightly of her character. In 
fact, this unfortunate Princess was always 
destined to suffer from the seeming im- 
prudence of her generosities, — her very 
virtues thus raising as it were the voice of 
accusation against her. So was it in the 
case of Bergami, whom through motives of 
goodness she took into her service : and so 
also was it now in the case of the two 
young ladies, whom though the sincerest 
commiseration she placed at her own 
expense in Dr. Dupont's lunatic-asylum. 
Suspicious people, and those who # were 
fond of gossiping and flcandal-mongering, 
shook their heads knowingly, — saying, 

After all, the Princess must have done 
something in which these girls were her 
confidantes * otherwise she would tool now 
provide for them so handsomely. Rut ahe 
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oubtless fears that if she abandons them 
Ltogether, they would turn round upon 
er if ever they recovered their reasons 
nd would proclaim all they knew.'* 

But to continue our tale. It was, as we 
ave already hinted, about six weeks from 
he admission of Agatha and Julia into the 
sylum— and about two months from the 
ate of those dreadful deeds which closed 
i the fearful catastrophe of their sister 
Imma’s murder — that we now peep into 
heir chamber and behold them seated to- 
other at the window. It was the hour of 
loon ; and the September sun was shining 
loriously upon the wild expanse of scenery 
hat embraced so many and such varied 
eatures of interest. There was the charm- 
□g city of Geneva — there was that 
rescent-shaped inland sea — there wero the 
minences on the opposite shore dotted 
vith villages, farmhouses and villas — and 
here too were the snow-capped Alpine 
leights in the distance. But the two 
mung ladies beheld naught of all that 
nteresting scene : their oyes were fixed 
ipon vacancy — and there was nothing in 
heir thoughts. 

At the same time Mrs. Owen and Mary 
vere wending their way from Geneva to- 
yards the lunatic-asylum. A month had 
(lapsed since they had arrived in the 
•epublican city ; and each day they had 
called at Dr. Dupont’s establishment to 
^certain whether that gentleman would 
permit them to see Agatha and Julia. 
Hitherto, however, he had been compelled 
,o interdict such a meeting, under the 
tpprehension that it might tend most 
alarmingly to unsettle the minds of his 
patients. On the one hand it was possiblo 
ihafc Agatha and Julia might not recognize 
iheir mother and sister : — but on the other 
land it was far more probable that they 
vould ; and were such the case, the treat- 
ment which Dr. Dupont was pursuing 
night be seriously interfered with. As a 
natter of course Mrs. Owen and Mary had 
fielded to these representations ; but as we 
lave already observed, day after day did 
>hey visit the asylum in the hope of receiv- 
ng a favourable response* 

11 1 hafe a presentiment/ ' said Mary to 
aer mother, as they approached the 
establishment on the occasion to which we 
ire now specially referring, “ that we 
ire this day to behold my poor afflicted 
sisters — and as she gave utterance to 
these words the tears rained down her 
cheeks. 

“Do not give way to your affliction in 
ihis manner/’ said Mrs* Owen, scarcely 


ablo to suppress her own convulsive sobs : 

“ you unnerve rna — you distract me I” 

“ My dear mother, I cannot possibly 
control my grief/* answered Mary. “Bet 
us sit down for a few minutes upon this 
verdant bank, and endeavour to compose 
our feelings ero we proceed any farther.’’ 

The mother and daughter accordingly 
soatod thomselves beneath the shade of a 
wide-spreading tree ; and there they gave 
free vent to that bitter afflication which 
was rending their hearts. 

It was by the side of the main road 
leading towards Dijon that they wero 
thus soatod : and so absorbed were they 
in their affliction that neither of them 
hoard the sounds of approaching wheels, 
until a post-chaise, coming from the 
direction of the French frontier and pro- 
seeding towards Geneva, was almost close 
up to the spot where they were seated. The 
occupant of the chaise was a young gentle- 
man of genteel appearance and tolerably 
good-looking, He was moreover an 
Englishman ; and as he happened to be 
gazing out of the window nearest to the 
two ladies at the time, he was immediately 
struck by observing them thus giving way 
to a grief which was evidently of no or- 
dinary bitterness. He called out to the 
postilion to stop : and now Mrs. Owen 
and Mary sprang to their feet —hastily 
dried their tears — and were hurrying on- 
ward to escape the observation which they 
had thus so disagreeably attrccted, — whan 
the traveller, leaping out of the chaise, 
accosted them with a salutation so courte- 
ous and words so polite as well as 
sympathetic* that it would have been an 
act of rudeness on their part to have 
avoided him altogether. 

“ Pardon mo, ladies,” said the young 
gentleman, in the English language; 
“ but if 1 be not much mistaken in your 
appearance, you must be fellow- country- 
women of mine ; and if so meeting you 
thus in a foreign land and seeing you 
plunged in such bitter grief, I cannot pur- 
sue my journey without asking if my 
services can be made in any way available 
for your benefit/* 

“On behalf of my daughter and myself/’ 
said Mrs. Owen, with all the courtesy of 
a thorough gentlewoman, “I return you 
my sinoerest thanks for your kindness 
and generosity. But ours is an affliction 
which admits not of relief, even on the 
part of a friendly sympathiser*’* 

“ You will at all events, madam, *’ said 
the young gentleman, 14 pardon my indis- 
cretion for having intruded myself upon 
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your notice ! Believe me, it was through no 
impertinent curiosity.** 

“ Such an assurance is altogether 
unnecessary,” answered Mrs, Owen : 
‘‘and considering the gonorous interest 
which you have thus manifested in our be- 
half, it would be at least discourteous, if 
not positively unhandsome, to evade an 
explanation of that grief which elicited 
your aympatby. Alas i air, if you be a 
stranger m these parts, you are unaware 
that the immense establishment which you 
may observe on the slope of this eminence 
on the left hand is an asylum for those 
who have lost their reason ” 


“ Ah l pardon me ; madam !” exclaimed 
the young Englishman, observing that Mrs. 
Owen stopped short in a convulsion of 
grief and that Mary had turned aside to 
conceal the fresh outburst of affliction to 
which she was giving vent. “Instead of 
soothing you, I have forced you into 
explanations which only tend to revive 
your sorrow. I understand you, madam ; 
you have some relative m that place Y” 

“ I have — I have,” answerod Mrs. Owon, 
hysterically : and the unhappy woman 
wrung her hands. “ Two daughters— this 
dear girl’s sisters I” — and she pointed to- 
wards Mary. 

“Enough, madam!” said the English- 
man: “dwell not upon the melancholy 
topic. And now, think me not indiscreet 
if I again observe that should I in any way 
be able to prove useful to you, 1 shall be 
most happy. Had we met thus in our 
own native England, and under the same 
circumstances, l should not have stopped 
to make those inquiries upon which I have 
now ventured ; but here in a foreign 
country, it is different. This, madam, is 
my excuse for again proffering my services 
in any way that they could be made 
available.” 

“ Once more do I return you my 
sheerest gratitude.” answered Mrs. 
Owen: “but there is nothing that any 
human being can do to allay our 
affliction.’ ? 

The young man made alow bow, and 
re-entered the post-chaise, which immedi- 
ately drove on towards Geneva. 

“Come, dearest Mary, let us proceed,” 
said Mrs. Owen, as soon as this little 
incident had terminated. “Was it not 


kind of that young gentleman thus to 
display so much interest in our behalf ?” 

Mary gave- her assent to the question ; 
ani composiag her feelings as well as she 


accompanied her mother to the 
gs^olfche pleasure-grounds belonging to 


the asylum. The old porter, who immedi- 
ately came foith from the lodge, and who 
knew both the ladies well from the cir- 
cumstance of their calling every day during 
the past month, immediately said, 41 1 havo 
good news for you on this occasion ; the 
doctor has given orders that if you call 
you are to be admitted,” 

“ My presentiment was correct !*’ whis- 
pered Mary to her mother. “ I knew that 
we should see my poor sisters to-day !” 

“ Now, for heaven's sake, my dear 
child.” said Mrs. Owen, when, having 
passod through the iron gates, they were 
proceeding up the wide carriage-way to 
the entrance of the asylum, — “do your 
host to icstrain your feelings in the pre- 
sence of those whom we are about to see. 
We know not how pernicious may be the 
offsets of any violent display of anguish on 
our parts.** 

“Mother, I will do my best,” responded 
Mary in an almost dying voice : “ but the 
trial will be a severe one 1 ” 

They now reached the handsome portico 
of the edifice, and were at once admitted 
into an elegantly- furnished waiting-room 
which opened from the spacious entrance- 
hali There they were speedily joined by 
Dr. Dupont, who was an old man with a 
Kind and benevolent look, an air which 
though mild nevertheless proved him to 
bo capable of groat firmness, and also a 
most cheerful as woll as winning voice. 

“At last, ladies,” he said, saluting them 
with the profound respect of true Ereneh 
politeness, “ you are to see those in whom 
you are so deeply interested. Under my 
system of treatment they have bean brought 
to the most satisfactory calmness of mind: 
and although it is impossible to foretell 
what effect a meeting with you may have 
upon them, yet I do not feol justified in 
excluding you any longer from their 
presence.” 

“But their reason, doctor— -their rea- 
son?” exclaimed Mrs, Owen: 15 think you 
that it will ever be restored ?” 

“Madam { I should not be doing my* 
duty,” was the grave response, 41 if I 
buoyed you up with hopes that may never 
be fulfilled. I am therefore bound to 
inform you,” — and he was about to draw 
her aside so that Mary might not overhear 
what he was going to say,—” that your 
daughters ” 

“Oh! for heaven’s sake let there be 
no^ secrets with mel n cried the young 
maiden. “ Suspense under such circum- 
stances were far less tolerable than a 
knowledge- of the worst-. Besides / 1 she 
added, in a quick hysterical tone of mental 
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agony, “ I already gather from your looks, 
Dr. Dupont, a presage of what is passing 
in your mind.’* 

“Yes— you must spaak it in my poor 
girl’s presence,’ 1 ' said Mrs. Owen. 

“ In that case,’* continued the physician, 
“ it is my painful duty to inform you both 
that from all the symptoms by which I am 
enabled to judge, I much fear that the 
minds of the two young ladies have receiv- 
ed a shock which they will never recover,’' 

Mary said nothing, but clasped her 
hands despairingly : while Mrs. Owen 
turned aside, and sinking upon a chair, 
was for some minutes convulsed with 
grief. 

" Now, my dear madam,” said the 
doctor, at length breaking silence, — “and 
you also, Miss Owen, — I must beg and 
implore of you both to put as strong a 
restraint upon your feelings as possible. 
Bemember, I am by no means certain as to 
the result of the interview which is about 
to take place. With ail my experience I 
can foretell nothing upon that point. It 
may prove beneficial or the very reverse ; 
it may soothe, or it may excite. If my two 
fair patients recognize their mother and 
their sister, they will most probably melt 
into softness, and the effect would be 
advantageous : but unfortunately, in these 
cases the very persons who ought to be 
loved the most, are sometimes regarded as 
the objects of sudden aversion, hatred, and 
terror. You will therefore both perceive 
the absolute necessity for exercising an 
authoritative command over yourselves at 
the approaching interview.” 

Mrs. Owen and Mary promised to 
follow Dr. Dupont’s functions as well as 
they were able ; and when he thought 
they were sufficiently tranquillised, he con- 
ducted them out of the waiting-room, 
They traversed the hall — ascended a 
magnificent marble staircase — and then 
proceeded along a carpeted passage having 
an array of doors on both sides. Presently 
they stopped at one near the end of the 
passage; and here the doctor paused, 
placing his finger upon his lip to remind 
Mrs. Owen and Mary of th^ injunctions he 
had given. He then knocked at the door ; 
and it was almost immediately opened by 
the female custodian who had charge of 
the two young ladies* Dr. Dupont entered 
first — Mrs. Owen and Mary following 
close behind. The reader may imagine if 
he can— ^for we have no power to describe 
— the feelings which now swelled in the 
heart of that mother who knew that she 
herself was the primal cause of everything 
ivhlch had hurried on her two unhappy 

H— *19 


children to the catastrophe of a mad- 
house : nor can we depict the emotions 
which the innocent and tender-hearted 
Mary Owen felt at thus encountering her 
sisters in such a place and under such cir- 
dumstances. The mother and daughter 
had wept over the tomb of the murdered 
Emma in the cemetery without the walls 
of Geneva; and deep as their anguish had 
been there , it assuredly was not more pro- 
found than that which they experienced in 
crossing the threshold of the chamber con- 
taining the living Agatha and Julia — but 
living only in a state of mental confusion ! 

The two objects of this visit were still 
seated at the window — still appearing to 
gaze forth upon the splendid scenery with- 
out — but still looking upon dull vacuity. 
They heard not the door open ; or if they 
did, paid no attention to the circumstance. 
Dr. Dupont motioned with his hand for 
Mrs. Owen and Mary to remain near the 
door, while he accosted Agatha and Julia. 

“Well, young ladies,” he said in his 
blandest, kindest, most soothing tones, 
“ what is it that thus engages your 
attention ?” 

“ Methought I beheld angels flying 
through the air,” said Agatha, slowly 
turning her head and raising her eyes to- 
wards the physician’s countenance. “ They 
were all beautiful beings, with white wings 
shining as if made of silver ; and they were 
dressed in azure garments which streamed 
out in a long train in the track of their 
feet.” 

” And I also beheld beautifui spirits 
passing through the air,” said Julia, 
turning round with the same slowness of 
manner and gazing countenance. “ I 
fancied also that they had beautiful silver 
wings, and azure robes spreading out into 
a cloud behind them — oh, it was won- 
derful!” 

Mrs. Owen and Mary were now able 
to behold the countenance of Agatha and 
Julia, and hear their voices. Those coun- 
tenances were so pale as to be devoid of 
all vital colouring ; and those voices were 
so low, plaintive, and melancholy, that it 
rent the hearts of the mother and sister to 
bear them. But still they subdued their 
feelings with a strength of mind that even 
astonished themselves : and now at a 
signal from the physician, they slowly ap- 
proached the window. 

“ Here are friends, come to see you,” 
said the dootor, his voice more gentle and 
more soothing than even at first : and yet 
both Mrs. Owen and Mary could perceive 
in his accents, as well as in his manner, 
that this was the crisis which he feared — 
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that is to say, the moment was now come 
when the effect of the visit would be 
immediately shown by his two unfortunate 
patients. 

Agatha and Julia — at the same instant, 
in precisely the same manner, and as if in 
obedience to a feeling common to th,am 
both— slowly averted their looks from the 
doctor’s countenance, and bent them upon 
Mrs, Owen and Mary. Then they both 
started, as if suddenly galvanised by the 
-same electric wire, and also at the very 
self-same moment ; and still as if inspired 
by this singular identity of feeling or 
instinct, they sprang from their seats, 
shrieking forth, “ It is Mary, our sister 1” 

Bounding towards the young damsel, 
they both wound their arms about her 
neck — covered her with fervid, even 
frenzied caresses — addressed to her the 
most passionately endearing epithets — and 
shed floods of tears. Then Agatha 
embraced Mary all to herself — and then 
Julia took hor turn in the same demonstra- 
tion of enthusiastic love. 

“ Oh, my sisters — my dearest, dearest 
sis Lens i” exclaimed the young damsel, 
giving back those fond caresses with an 
equal fondness. 

“ Gome and sit down with us,’* said 
Agatha, “and tell us where you have been. 
It is so long since we saw you !” 

“Yes, come and sit down with us,” 
echoed Julia, “and tell us where you 
have been. It is so long since we saw 
you r 

“ Dearest sisters,” answered Mary, 
almost blinded by her tears and suffocated 
with her sobs ; “ here is our mother come 
to see you also.” 

“ Yes, my poor girls— it is I, your 
mother — your almost heart-broken 
mother!” exclaimed Mrs. Owen, rushing 
forward to- embrace her two afflicted 
children. 

“ What ? you our mother 1” shrieked 
forth Agatha, her whole apppearance 
changing with an awful suddenness, as if 
the spirit of a fiend had in a moment entered 
her frame. 11 No, no — not you our mother ! 
You are a demoness — a she-devil — an old 
witch — a vile monstrous hag ! I know you 
well ! Avaunt 1 avaunt 1” 

“No, no — you are not our mother!" 

■ were the thrilling echoes that now rang 
piercingly from the frenzied Julia’s lips: 
you are a demoness — a she-devil — a hideous 
hag. Avaunt 1 1 know you well — avaunt I" 

And then the two sisters, taking each 
other’s hand, stood side by side, as if in 
the reliance of mutual protection against 
that mother whom they did nob recognise, 


but whose presence had thus so terribly 
excited them. As for Mrs. Owen herself 
she covered her face with her hands — 
staggered back against the wail — and 
sobbed aloud ; while poor Mary stood at a 
little distance, transfixed with horror and 
dismay. 

“ My dear young friends,” said Dr. 
Dupont, accosting Agatha and Julia, “ you 
have recognised your sister — are you 
rot glad to see her ? And will you not 
believe me when I assure you that 
the other lady is your mother ?” he added 
very slowly, and earnestly watching the 
looks of his patients. 

“ Our mother I — no, no !’* again shrieked 
forth Agatha, all the frenzy of rage blazing 
up again in a moment. “ I tell you she is 
not our mother I — she is the old demoness 
who has made us do everything that is 
wrong!” 

"Yea — the demoness who has mada us 
do everything that is wrong 1” were the 
terrible reverberations thrilling from 
Julia’s lips. 

“ 0 God, have mercy upon me !” cried 
Mrs. Owen : and not observing the impe- 
rious signal which Dr. Dupont now 
suddenly made for her to withdraw, she 
sprang forward — threw herself upon her 
knees at the feet of the two lost and ruined 
children — and with wild looks and out- 
stretched arms, shrieked forth, “ Pardon 
me, my deeply-injured daughters ! — forgive 
your miserable, miserable mother I” 

Strange was the effect now suddenly 
produced upon Agatha and Julia : tho 
expression of frenzied horror slowiy 
faded away from their features — their 
eyes lost the maniac fires which they 
had ere now flashed forth — and the 
increasing placidity of their looks indicated 
a slowly-returning tranquillity of mind. 
The doctor, who had been upon the point 
of ordering Mrs. Owen forth from the 
room — or even dragging her thence if she 
would not leave of her own accord — now 
watched with the deepest interest and at- 
tention this new phase in his two young 
patients’ conduct ; while Mary looked on 
with heightening hope in her bosom. Nor 
was even the stout female custodian indif- 
ferent to what was passing; and Mrs. 
Owen still remained upon her kness — while 
her two deeply- wronged daughtera were 
looking down upon her with a gradually 
increasing clearness and lucidity of gaze. 
There was something touchingly poetic and 
beautifully statuesque in the attitude which 
each of the two sisters took, as thus side 
by side and hand in hand they stood with 
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their eyes bent down on their parent’s up- 
turned countenance. And for more than a 
minute did this strange scene last, amidst a 
profound silence. The attitudes and the 
looks of Agatha and Julia were identical — 
they were exactly the same ; and it seemed 
as if it were but one mind influencing the 
two animated forms. 

At length Agatha slowly raised her 
disengaged hand to her brow, to which she 
pressed it as if to collect or steady the 
thoughts that were agitating confusedly 
in her brain : and precisely at the same 
moment, and with the same slow gesture, 
did Julia raise also the hand which she had 
disengaged, and place it in a like manner to 
her white forehead. 

Dr. Dupout flung a quick glance upon 
Mary and the female keeper, as if to inti- 
mate that this was the crisis upon which 
everything depended. And a crisis indeed 
it was — but one the turn of which was 
little foreseen by any individual present 1 

“ 0 God, it is indeed our mother 1” 
suddenly shrieked forth the two sisters, 
both at the same instant, and in blending 
tones of the wildest frenzy. 

But the next instant Agatha staggered 
back, with a ghastly paleneas suddenly 
seizing upon her, and fell heavily upon the 
carpet,— the blood flowing from her lips. 

“ Great heaven, she is dying ! 1 shrieked 
the horror-stricken Mary, rushing towards 
her eldest sister. 

“ No, no — keep back, keep back 1 99 
screamed Julia, forcibly pushing Mary 
away; and then she threw herself upon the 
panting, convulsing form of Agatha. 

All was now horror and distress on the 
part of Mrs. Owen and Mary : for it was 
but too clear that the unfortunate Agatha 
bad burst a blood-vessel* The doctor and 
the female keeper forcibly removed Julia 
from the dying sister to whom she clung : 
but oh ; more horror — more distress- 
more terror and dismay ! — was the blood 
on Julia’s lipS’but the stain of that flowing 
from Agatha’s mouth? or was it her own 
lif8-blood oozing forth from the fountains 
of a bursting heart ? 

The two sisters were speedily placed 
each on her respective couch ; and all that 
human skill could do for them was per- 
formed by Dr. Dupont. Vain endeavour ! 
The same excitement had produced in each 
the same effect; and both were dying. 
Mrs. Owen and Mary were well nigh 
frenzied with grief. They first bent over 
one, then over the other, of those loved 
beings on whom death was laying its band; 
and in the physician’s look they beheld no 


hope. Neither Agatha nor Julia spoke an- 
other word ; but about twenty minutes 
after the bursting of the blood vessels 
which sent the stream of life pouring from 
their lips, they made a movement, each 
upon her own couch, as if seeking to clasp 
something in their arms. By this action 
they turned themselves towards each other; 
and with a last expiring effort they stretch- 
ed out their arms to one another : then 
closing their eyes, they sank imperceptibly 
into that sleep from which on earth there 
is no awakening ! 

* * # # 

" 4 # « 

"* * # ft X 

H was in the forenoon of the second day 
after this catastrophe, that Mis, Owen W 
Mary entered alone together into the 
chamber of death, and krolfc clown by the 
side of the couch on which the two doid 
sisters lay. They had both been pi 1 vd 
upon the same bod, - Dr. Dupont, h 
what may be termed a poetic del* n y of 
sentiment, symbolizing in this a* fo- 
ment that identity of feeling which * ad 
made the two sisters cling to each oV or 
from the first moment they had w,! « vl 
his asylum. There they lay, stretched out 
in the garments of the grave — the s owy 
whiteness of the shrouds being not w’ iter 
than the marble countenances of the dnid 
girls. Yes — side by siclo thoy lay. like two 
alabaster statues curved upon the siunc 
monument. 

Their fi ature?, fixed in the sleop of death* 
wore looks serene and placid ; the world’s 
cares ruffled them no more ; — the passion 
which had stirred their frail natures, ex- 
cited them no longer ; they seemed indeed 
as if no other expression than that of in- 
nocence had ever been upon their faces. 
Life’s storm had sunk into utter lull, 
beneath the palsying hand of Death. 

And by the side of that couch where the 
two sisters thus lay motionless and 
sbatuelike, side by side, knelt the mother 
and the surviving sister. There was no 
passionate outpouring of frenzied affliction 
now *, and the solemn silence of the cham- 
ber of death was broken only by tho low, 
half-subdued, but not the less convulsing 
sobs which indicated the well-nigh suffocat- 
ing grief of those anguished mourners, 
Long did they kneel there, by that bed on 
which the two departed girls lay stretched; 
and in the depths of their souls they 
prayed fervently and with a most un- 
feigned sincerity. Poor Mary had naught 
wherewith to reproach herself but the 
mother — the wretched, miserable mother—* 
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had everything in the form of dire re- 
morse to lacerate her heart. Then did she 
feel that in this world there may be con- 
dign punishment for wrongs perpetrated 
and sins committed : for her conscience was 
bitter and merciless indeed in its self ac- 
ousings. 

They quitted the room at length, having 
taken a last long look at the countenances 
of the dead — these conntenances to 
which they also pressed their lips. It 
was with slow and mournful pace — as if 
with leaden limbs dragged along painfully 
— that they thus issued from the chamber. 
But when they reached the passage outside, 
having noiselessly closed the door behind 
them, all the wildness of their grief burst 
forth ; and for some minutes they leant 
against the wall, weeping and sobbing, and 
giving vent to the most agonizing lamenta- 
tions. Then they slowly passed away : and 
entering the \ ired vehicle that was waiting 
for them at the gate, returned to their 
lodgings in Geneva. 

Three days afterwards the remains of 
the two sisters were consigned to the same 
grave where the murdered Emma already 
slept ; but no pen cm describe the paroxy- 
sm of mental anguish which the surviving 
sister and the miserable mother endured 
when they beheld the two coffins consigned 
to the last home of the dead ones. 


CHAPTEB COIX. 

LAKE LEMAN. 

A FEW days after the funeral, Mrs. 
Owen and Mary, attired in their deep 
mourning garments, embarked on board 
the packet-vessel which plied between 
Geneva and Lausanne. It was ten o’clock 
in the forenoon ; and the weather was in- 
clement and threatening. The sky was 
overcast with dark clouds ; and a sombre 
gloom appeared to rest upon the slopes 
and eminences on the farther shore of the 
lake, thus giving a cheerless aspect to the 
scenery that in the sunshine was wont to 
be so fresh, so varied, and so beautiful. 
It was a small vessel, and there ware but 
few passengers on board ; but amongst 
them was one who surveyed Mrs, Owen 
and Mary with mingled interest and atten- 
tion. This was the same young English- 
man whom they had encountered a 
fortnight back, when on their way to Dr. 
Dupont’s asylum. He saw that they were 
ia mourning, and observed also the deep 
addiction that was expressed in their looks; 


he therefore naturally concluded that 
some calamity, greater even than any they 
had anticipated at the time he met them, 
had since occurred. But from motives of 
delicacy he did not like to obtrude himself 
upon their notice : and therefore from his 
station at a short distance on the deck, he 
stood regarding them with mingled cu- 
riosity, interest, and commiseration. 

The beauty of Mary, which was apparent 
despite the grief that consumed her at the 
time, had struck this young gentleman on 
the occasion when alighting from his post- 
chaisej he had accosted her mother and 
herself on the high road to Geneva : 
and more than once during the 
fortnight which had since elapsed, had 
her image recurred to his mmd. Not- 
withstanding the sympathy which her 
present appearance, in mourning and m 
visible grief, excised in bis breast this fuel- 
ing was not without a mir glad sentiment 
of pleasue at beholding her again ; and the 
longer he gazed upon nersweet ! v beautiful 
and pensive countenance, the deeper was 
the interest which he felt on her behalf. 
Presently it struck him that the captain of 
the vessel might happen to know who the 
young lady and her mother were ; and as 
he had found, when first coming on board, 
that the captain happened to understand a 
little English, the young gentleman 
accosted him and made the inquiry con- 
cerning the two young ladies. The captain 
did happen to have learnt who they were ; 
for the whole transactions with which the 
name of Owen was so painfully associated, 
had all along sustained a considerable 
excitement m Geneva. The captain there- 
fore was enabled to gratify the young 
Englishman’s curiosity : and as he himself 
had already heard much of what related to 
the unfortunate affairs wherein the name 
of Owen was mixed up (save and except 
the deaths of the two sisters themselves) 
his interest in the lady and her daughter 
was still more excited than at first. He 
now however learnt from the captain’s 
lips that the two girls Agatba and Julia, 
whose names had been so unfortunately 
blended with the horrible occurrences at 
Geneva, had recently died ; and therefore 
the reason of the mother’s and surviving 
sister’s mourning weeds was now no 
longer an enigma. 

The passage from Geneva to Lausanne is 
not a long one, the distance by water being 
scarcely thirty miles : and at the expiration 
of three hours the port of destination was 
nearly reached. During this interval 
Mrs. Owen and Mary had remained seated 
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on the spot where they had placed them- 
selves when first embarking; and being 
the whole time engaged either with their 
mournful reflections or else in the melan- 
choly discourse to which those thoughts 
led, they took no notice of any of their 
fellow-passengers. They therefore had 
not perceived the young Englishman on 
board ; and Mary little suspected she was 
the object of so much sympathy and in- 
terest. Nor had they even observed that 
the aspect of the heavens had been gradu- 
ally getting more dark and menacing, and 
the waters of the lake more troubled. 
Suddenly the clumsily- built vessel began 
to toss and heave in a manner that all in a 
moment produced a perfect consternation 
on board. Several of the passengers were 
thrown off their feet ; and two or three 
narrowly escaped being pitched over the 
bulwarks. The women screamed— the 
men gave vent to ejaculations of alarm — 
and the captain issued his orders to the 
sailors with a rapidity of utterance and a 
vehemence of gesticulation which fully 
proved his conviction that some danger 
was imminent. Mrs. Owen and Mary 
were started from their mournful revetias, 
and they flung anxious looks around to 
ascertain the cause of the sudden alarm 
and the peril which occasioned it. An in- 
dividual at once sprang to their side, 
earnestly bidding them hold fast to the 
back of the seat which was fixed upon the 
deck : and they immediately recognised the 
young Englishman who had ^shown so 
much politeness and sympathy towards 
them on a former occasion. 

He himself, being a stranger in Switzer- 
land, was altogether unacquainted with the 
nature of the impending danger : but we 
may as well at once explain it to our 
readers. Lake Leman is at certain seasons 
of the year subject to a sudden agitation 
of its surface produced by sub-aqueous 
winds, — these winds blowing with much 
violence from the depths of the lake, and 
stirring up the mass of water into high 
and dangerous billows. Whenever this 
phenomenon discloses itself, squalls from 
the south usually follow without much 
loss of time ; and these often sweep with 
terrific fury over that inland sea. It was 
to guard against the effects of any abruptly 
arising gust, that the captain had issued 
such quick orders and with such vehement 
gesticulation,— so that the sails might be 
furled, the top-masts struck, and every 
precaution adopted against whatever 
emergency should arise# 

Nor was the danger long in manifesting 
itself with frightful reality. For while 


the clumsy vessel was tossing and pitching 
on the upheaving billows, the clouds 
above the mountains of Savoy lar away to 
the south, seemed suddenly to part in 
twain ; and then the next moment— or 
indeed quick as the eye can wink — the 
wildly gushing blast swept with terrific 
violence over the surface of the lake. 
Immediately the packet-ship heeled over 
and fell completely on its broadside, the 
top of the mast touching the water. 
Terrific cries and piercing shrieks rent the 
air ; and in a moment nearly every soul on 
board was struggling in the lake, battling 
for life amidst the waves. The careering 
billows seemed rushing madly on, dashing 
over the sinking ship, and then suddenly 
merging into one vast whirlpool, in which 
the drowning and the swimming were for 
a few instants swept round and round as 
if they were mare straws upon the surging 
eddies. The captain and the sailors had 
alone managed to cling fast to the ship at 
the instant she went over : but they were 
now fighting for their own lives amidst 
the dangers of the wreck and against the 
fury of the storm, so that they were 
unable, even if willing, to render any as- 
sistance to the passengers. 

The catastrophe was witnessed from the 
shore at the foot of the eminence on which 
Lausanne is built : and two or three boats 
speedily put off. But in the meantime the 
greater number of the passengers— men 
and women— had been engulfed in the 
depths of that boiling lake; and amongst 
them was Mrs Owen. Mary was however 
caught in the arms of one who swam with 
strength and expertness ; and encumbered 
though he were by the fair object of his 
solicitude, it nevertheless seemed as if he 
acquired additional energy from the feeling 
of responsibility that her life as well as 
his own depended upon his coolness, his 
presence of mind, and the exertions he 
might make. Eortunately Mary was in- 
sensible ; and thus she marred not his 
progress, nor increased the danger of both 
their predicaments by wildly clinging to 
him, as he would instinctively have done 
if in full possession of her senses. Sustain- 
ing her in one arm, he struck out with the 
other, — his eye fixed upon the nearest boat 
that was approaching from the Lausanne 
shore ; and luckily when the violence of 
the gust had expended itself, the waves 
ceased to break in surges around him, hut 
rolled only in a long continuous swell. To 
be brief, he succeeded in meeting the boat, 
into which his inanimate charge was first 
lifted by the two fishermen who rowed 
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fche little bark : and in a few moments he 
also was in safety, 

The packet- vessel went down, causing a 
fresh whirlpool and then a heavy swell : 
but the captain, together with his sailors 
and some eight or ten of the passengers, 
including three or four women, were 
rescued from a watery grave by the boats 
which had put off. Pull of an intense 
anxiety was the glance which the young 
Englishman flung around upon the sur- 
vivors of the catastrophe when all who 
could be saved were saved and safe in the 
boats : but amongst them he beheld not 
Mrs. Owen, and he therefore knew — as 
indeed he had already suspected — that she 
was amongst the missing. 

Before the boats reached the landing 
place on the Lausanne shore, Mary 
awoke to life ; and as her senses returned, 
accompanied with painful sensations and 
short convulsive gaspi 'gs, the light of me- 
mory also burnt up again. It was with a 
strange and startling suddenness that she 
sprang up from the haif-embraea in which 
the young Englishman held her, and throw 
a wild glance around. The other boats 
were close by that in which she and her 
companion were ; and with one brief sweep- 
ing look did she learn the worst. Her 
mother was not to be seen 1 Then she flung 
he** horrified glance upon the English- 
man ; and in his countenance she read the 
fatal confirmation of the truth. Her 
mother was gone — and not more piercing 
was any shriek that had ascended up to 
heaven from the engulfed passengers at 
the moment the vessel upset than was the 
wild scream which now thrilled forth from 
the lips of the orphan girl. But while it 
was still vibrating in the air, she fell sud- 
denly — deprived of consciousness— as if 
stricken by a thunderbolt ; and was caught 
in the arms of him who had saved her from 
the waters of Lake Leman. 

When she again recovered her senses, 
she found herself lying in a bed in a well- 
furnished room, with a physician and a 
nurse by the side of the couch. She was 
in an hotel at Lausanne, whither the young 
Englishman had borne her, and where ho 
had surrounded her with all the requisite 
attentions. But on thus reawakening to 
consciousness, poor Mary felt that she had 
better have perished in Lake Leman than 
have been rescued only to experience the 
orphan’s fate. Her grief for the loss of 
her mother knew no bounds : and she 
seemed beyond all consolation. 

Thus three or four days passed : but at 
length the violence of her anguish dimi- 
nished — not because she felt less than at 


firs, but because she perceived the 
necessity of resigning herself to the will of 
heaven. Moreover the thought gradually 
stole into her mind that the more she gave 
way to her affliction, the longer would she 
remain dependent upon the kindness of 
the generous-hearted friend who had not 
merely saved bar life, hut was eontinuing 
to manifest so sincere an interest in her 
behalf. There was another reason, too, 
which urged her to summon all her for- 
titude to her aid, and this was the 
discovery of her mother’s corpse, which 
together with those of several of the other 
unfortunate passengers, had been washed 
ashore. Accordingly, on the fourth day 
after the catastrophe Mary quitted her 
chamber ; and now she met her kind friend 
for the first time since she bad been borne 
to the hotel. We will not pause to de- 
tail the tei ms in which she expressed her 
gratitude to this young gentleman ; 
suffice it to say that even in the depth of 
her affliction, he discovered traits in her 
character which riveted the sympathy he 
had previously experiencad in her behalf, 
and convinced him she was altogether very 
different in conduct and in principles from 
her three unfoi tunate sisters who lay buried 
in the cemetery at Geneva On the pre- 
sent occasion, also, was it that Mary for 
the first time learnt the name of the 
Englishman — and this name was Theodore 
Yarian. 

In the most delicate manner did 
Theodore Jjeseeeh Mary to entrust him 
with the superintendence of her mother’s 
funeral : and the poor girl was too grate- 
ful for the offer not to yield a ready assent. 
When the obsequies were over, her mind 
speedily recovered much of its former 
firmness of tone : for when she was enabled 
to sit down and reflect, in the solitude of 
her own chamber, upon the catastrophe 
which had left her an orphan in the wide 
world, the conviction insensibly grew upon 
her that after all it might be a humane and 
wise dispensation of Providence. Eor how 
could Mrs. Owen have aver enjoyed an 
hour’s tranquillity upon earth again, after 
the frightful tragedies which had deprived 
her of her three eldest daughters ? As for 
happiness — that never could have been her 
lot ! — and to have lingered on a miserable 
existence, dragging herself as it were over 
the thorny pathways of remorse. — Oh ! 
such a fate would have been awful indeed t 

It was such a train of meditations as 
these which led poor Mary to accept with 
resigned feeling her own orphan destiny ; 
and the longer she reflected thereon, the 
more serene grew her martyrized mind. 
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Eut now what; course was she to adopt ? 
The boxes containing her clothes and the 
money which her mothtr had brought with 
her from England, had been engulfed in 
the lake : but the generosity of Theodora 
Varian, delicately exercised through 
the medium of the landlady of the 
hotel, had not only furnished Mary 
with all the funds requisite for the 
refitting of her wardrobe, but likewise 
for the disbursement of the funeral 
charges and the hotel expenses. Even to 
the doctor’s fees and the nurse’s wages, 
everything was liquidated. Of course it 
was neither consistent with Mary’s sense 
of delicacy or good feeling to continue 
dependent upon the young Englishman any 
longer than her circumstances rendered 
necessary. But whither should she go ? 
What should she do? Her eyes were 
naturally directed towards England, whore 
her aunt Miss Stanley would, she knew 
full well, receive her open arms, and where 
she was sure of experiencing a cordial 
welcome and sweet sympathy from her 
cousins Lady Sackville and the beautiful 
Louisa. 

She accordingly took an early oppor- 
tunity of making Theodore "Varian ac- 
quainted with her intentions, which he of 
course could not possibly oppose. When 
she had done speaking, he gazed upon her 
pale but beautiful countenance with a look 
of tender interest and admiration ; — and 
then, taking her band, he spoke in the 
following manner : — 

” Miss Owen, we are about to part ; 
and you will forgive me if under the very 
peculiar circumstances of the oase ; I 
address you in language which, in the 
afflicted state of your mind, only such cir- 
cumstances as those to which I have alluded 
could po’ssibly warrant. We must not 
regard each other as the mere acquaintance 
of a few days. All that has happened has 
tended to level the formalities of months 
and years, and to make us friends. But 
there is a still more tender feeling tnan 
even friendship in my heart ; and if your 
affections were previously disengaged, 
perhaps when you have leisure and inclina- 
tion to reflect upon what I now say, you 
will write to me from England and tell me 
candidly and frankly whether you think 
that by accepting me as your husband, you 
will be contributing to your own happi- 
ness*? I seek no answer now : vary far am 
I from pressing you for one. Nothing, I 
repeat, but the peculiar circumstances 
under which we have met and under which 
we are about to part, could justify me in 
even making this avowal of attachment 


when all your griefs are fresh in your 
soul.” 

Theodore paused ; and though Mary 
spoke not, but looked down with tearful 
eyes, yet the blush which rose to her 
cheeks, and the trembling of her hand 
which she suffered to remain in his own, 
gave him the gratifying assurance that his 
suit was not rejected. 

“ I am established in Geneva, he said 
“ as the manager of a mercantile emporium 
connected with a great commercial firm in 
London. It was business relating to my 
affairs at Geneva which made me a pass- 
enger to Lausanne on board the ill-fated 
packet the other day. I shall return to 
Geneva immediately I have seen you safe 
on your journey away from Lausanne. My 
add loss at Geneva I shall beg leave to 
place in your hands: and pardon mo — 
pardon me if 1 say that the days and tbe 
weeks will be counted with some degree of 
anxiety and suspense until I receive a 
letter from you. You tell me that you 
are going to seek an asylum with kind re- 
latives whom you have in England? I 
also have a very dear, dear relative in our 
native land — a sister — who has recently 
been married to Sir Douglas Huntingdon. 
They reside in London ; and should un- 
foreseen circumstances place you in a 
position to desire a home with an affec- 
tionate friend, my sister Ariadne will 
receive you with open arms for my sake. 
You will allow me to give you a letter to 
Sir Douglas and Lady Huntingdon — It 
may be serviceable.” 

44 Mr. Varan,” answered Mary, now at 
length breaking silence, but speaking in a 
voice which showed how deeply she was 
moved by the kind language, the delicate 
manner, and at the same time the frank 
avowal of Theodore,™” in the same way 
that peculiar circumstances have led you to 
address ma in terms which are not only 
flattering but also deserve my sinceresb 
gratitude, so must I be held exonerated 
from indiscretion if I respond with equal 
candour. You have saved my life : it is a 
life, then, that I owe you. But you have 
not only saved this life of mine — you have 
done all that a generous friend could do to 
make it tolerable in the first hours and 
days of my bitter anguish, I feel — Oh I I 
feel the immensity of the obligation which 
I owe you : yes— and I feel also,” she 
added, her voice sinking until it became 
scarcely audible with mingled confusion 
and deeply- stirred emotion, "that it would 
give me happiness to be permitted to 
devote my life to the study of yours, 
Mr, Varian, I Will write to you as soon as 
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I reach England : and — abd — — Nesd I 
say more ?'• 

“ No, no— -I ask you to say no more,” 
exclaimed Varian, now delighted with 
the certainty that not merely his suit was 
accepted, but that he might even rely upon 
possessing the young maiden’s love when 
time should have mellowed her grief suffi- 
ciently to allow room in her heart for the 
more tender sentiment : then quickly 
moderating or rather controlling the 
enthusiasm of his joy — any prolongation 
of which would be, he delicately felt, un- 
suitable to Mary’s position after the severe 
losses of sisters and mother which she had 
so recently sustained — he said, ” But be- 
fore we separate there is one circumstance 
of my life which in all honourable frank- 
ness I am bound to explain ; and if after 
hearing my recital,” he continued in a 
voice that gradually graw’despondiog, “you 
should wish to recall anything that I may 
have construed into approval of my suit, 
do so — do so — although you would leave 
me wretched indeed {” 

Mary gazed upon bim in surprise : but 
though she said nothing, her hand still 
lingered in his own — and therefore he 
went on. The reader has already divined 
what statement it was that Theodore 
Varian had to make, was the narrative 
of those circumstances which had led to his 
temporary imprisonment in Newgate— his 
trial — his condemnation — his escape — and 
his pardon. But as he continued to speak 
—explaining how, for his sister Ariadne’s 
sake, he had been guilty at the time of 
those little defalcations which had produced 
all his misfortunes — he saw the young 
damsel’s eyes again filling with tears, but 
her looks beaming through with a deepen- 
ing spmpathy ; and the cloud of apprehen- 
sion was rapidly dissipated from his mind. 

When he had brought his tale to a 
conclusion, Mary said in a low trembl- 
ing voice, “Mr. Varian — Theodore — you 
need not wait for the first letter which I 
shall write to you from England, for the 
assurance that in due time I will become 
your wife 1 No — I give you that promise 
now ; and the life which you have saved 
Shall be devoted to efface from your mind 
the memory of all your past misfortunes.” 

Theodore Yarian raised to his lips the 
hand which trembled in his own : and this 
was the happiest moment of his life. Half- 
an-houn afterwards the post-chaise which 
he had ordered for Mary’s accommodation, 
drove uji to the door of the hotel ; and as 
he presented her with a pocket-book con- 
taining her, passport, he delicately 
tbatrahe would likewise find 


therein the funds requisite for her journey 
back to England. 

They then parted and while the post- 
chaise rolled rapidly away in one direc- 
tion, Theodore Varian proceeded in another 
conveyance and by another road back to 
Geneva 


CHAPTER OCX. 

THE DELICATE COMMISSION. 

It was about half-past eight o’clock in 
the evening ; and the Prince Regent was 
alone in one of the private apartments of 
Carlton House, awaiting with some little 
degree of anxiety the arrival of a person 
whom be was expecting. Presently his 
confidential valet Germain made his ap- 
pearance introducing a female enveloped in 
a handsome cloak and with a veil drawn 
over her features. The valet retired ; and 
the Prince Regent motioned his visitress 
to be seated — an invitation which she 
accepted with some degree of awkward 
diffidence, as if she felt rather uncomfort- 
able at being in the royal presence. But 
speedily recovering herself— for she was a 
woman of no small amount of assuranoe — 
she lifted her veil, and revealed a counten- 
ance so matronly and honest in look that 
his Royal Highness could not help exclaim- 
ing, “Why, there must be some mistake. 

You surely are not ” 

Mrs. Gale of Soho Square, at your 
Royal Highness’s service,” responded the 
woman, assuming her blandest tone 

Then that is all right,” said the Prince, 
flinging himself indolently upon a sofa. 

" But you know, my worthy creature,” he 
continued, “ one is apt to fancy that the 
peculiar calling or avocation of persons, 
gives a certain impress to their features, 
and that one may judge of them thereby. I 
am a pretty good physiognomist : and if 
any dozen people were marshalled before 
me, I think I could pick out the cunning 
lawyer, the astute barrister, the sanctimo- 
nious parson, the self-sufficient pedagogue, 
and so forth. As for the female tribe, I 
grant you that the task of discrimination 
is a trifle more difficult — because they are 
such adepts at throwing the veil of hypo- 
crisy over all their proceedings as well as 
over their thoughts, passions, and fedlings, 
It is no ill- compliment to you — but on 
the contrary, a very delicate piece of 
flattery — to declare that from your 
personal appearance no one could possibly 
deteot the pleasant tod agreeable courses 
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of life which yon follow, and in which, 
from all I have heard, you are so admirably 
proficient!.’' 

“ I feel honoured by your Royal High- 
ness's remarks returned Mrs. Gale. “As 
a matter of course, it was to put my abili- 
ties to the test that your Royal Highness 
has sent for me hither ?" 

“ Just so,’* rejoined the Prince. 11 Help 
yourself to a glass of wine there, Mrs. 
Gale, and listen while I proceed to explain 
myself. The truth is, I am devoured by 
what the French call ennui — and that is to 
say, there are no pleasures which now seem 
to give mo any gratification. Some of the 
finest and handsomest women in the land 
have at different periods contributed to 
my happiness : but the handsomest and the 
finest of them all is gone, to return no 
more— and she has left a void which I am 
anxious to fill up. Now, I am wearied of 
what may be termed the facility of success; 
there is such a sameness in always triumph- 
ing the moment the overture is made or 
the proposal is whispered in the ear of the 
coveted fair one. As a master of course 
if I cast my eyes around the circle of my 
female acquaintance, my thoughts can set- 
tle upon many who would throw them- 
selves into my arms at the first encoura- 
ging look I might give: but these are really 
no conquests. There is nothing in such 
amours to pique the passion— nothing to 
afford the imagination scope for luxurious 
revelling. Desires that are gratified imme- 
diately they are formed, are sated as it 
were oven before the moment of enjoy- 
ment : and thus all these gallantries with 
fair ones who surrender themselves up the 
instant they reoeive the first glance of 
encouragement, are devoid of excitement, 
and seem stale, flat, and utterly destitute 
of pleasing novelty. In plain terms, Mrs. 
Gale, I want a change,*' 

** And in what manner can I assist your 
Royal Highness ?" asked the woman : 
*’ for amongst the various ladies of my 
acquaintance, I cannot at the moment fix 
my eyes upon any whose virtue is not of 
the easy character you yourself have 
described.'* 

” I will explain myself more fully, 
Mrs. Gale/*- resumed the Prince." I 
have already said that I long for some 
charming novelty. It is npw for you to 
devote a few days to seek after something 
of-this sort. , Endeavour to find out some 
lovely, elegant, and virtuous girl, who not 
merely requires wooing, but even some 
more serious troubles to the achievement 
of the conquest. I want .excitement, Mrs. 
Gale : and yeteat the same time the adven* 
H — 30 


ture musfc be a safe one, in order that there 
may be no chance of exposure. Don't 
think of the daughter of tradespeople, for 
instance : I can’t bear the manners of the 
shop — and moreover, the parents of such 
a girl would prove so mercenary in 
hushing up the affair that their demands 
upon my purse would be incessant. For 
the same reason don’t fix upon the daugh- 
ter of poor gentle-folks : but in order that 
the novelty may be altogether exciting and 
piquant , let the object of our enterprise 
be some fair scion of the Aristocracy. 
There, now — I have given you a difficult 
task to accomplish 1 I want you, iu a word, 
to find out a virtuous young lady, of 
nolle family and exquisite beauty, whose 
purifcy is beyond all doubt— whose 
reputation is unblemished as the falling 
snow— and who will therefore require an 
immense deal of trouble to overcome. 
Have I explained myself sufficiently ? 
and will you undertake this enterprise ?" 

I not only understand your Royal 
Highness, but I accept the commission," 
answered Mrs. Gale. At the same time 
the task is indeed a difficult one ; and there 
is a special stipulation I must make." 

“ Name it," said the Prince. 

“That if need be," rejoined the vile 
woman, 4 I may associate with me in this 
proceeding a certain lady of quality with 
whom I am well acquainted, and who 
stands sufficiently high for her real charac- 
ter to be above suspicion. I do not think 
that without the assistance of such a per- 
son, I alone could carry out the enterprise 
successfully," 

“ Follow your own course," answered 
the Prince: "but mind that the utmost 
secrecy is observed. And I tell you what 1 
— it will be more conducive to the excite- 
ment and interest of the whole proceeding, 
if, when you have found out the fair one 
who is to be the heroine of this adventure, 
you do not immediately let her know who 
is in the background. Suppose, for 
instance, you entice the fair one to some 
convenient dwelling-place — if a little way 
in the country so much the better— then 
you can tell her that she is the object 
of adoration on the part of an individual of 
rank and wealth, and you will see how she 
takes it’’ 

“ So that your Royal Highness's name is 
not to be mentioned in the first instance ?" 
said Mrs. Gale. 

“ I see that you understand me well," 
observed the Prince. ** Here are a couple 
of hundred guineas as a retaining fee ; and 
depend upon it, my liberality will be mea- 
sured in proportion to the pleasure you 
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procure for me from this adventure which 
we have sketched out and in which I am 
already anxious to plunge with all the 
frenjzy of a new excitement. 

Mrs. Gale received the money with a 
smiling countenance, and took her leave 
of the Prince. It was now ten o’clock : 
but she did not consider the hour too late 
to take the first step in the business which 
had been entrusted to her. She accordingly 
proceeded at once to North Audley Street, 
and called at the mansion of Lady Lech- 
mere. This lady, whose name the reader 
will recollect in connexion with the 
countess of Curzon, was at home and dis- 
engaged: it was not her night for receiving 
company, nor was she elsewhere at any 
fashionable reunion of her friends. Mrs. 
Gale, — who was supposed by the domestic 
to be some benevolent gentlewoman 
through whose agency Lady Leohmere 
occasionally dispensed her charities, — 
was at once admitted into the room where 
the mistress of the mansion was seated at 
the time. 

Lady Lechmare was, as we have stated 
in an earlier chapter, a widow on the shady 
side of forty. She had been a beauty in her 
younger days ; and though inveterately 
profligate, had nevertheless contrived to 
preserve her reputation ; and she still in- 
dulged in secret gallantries; but in a veiy 
guarded manner and through the agency 
of Mrs. Gale. She therefore received the in- 
famous woman with a familiar friendliness, 
and bidding her sit down, inquired the 
object of her visit at such an hour. There- 
upon Mrs. Gale described everything 
that had just taken place between herself 
and the Prince ; and Lady Leohmere 
listened with deep attention to the 
narrative. 

“But now/* said her ladyship, when it 
was concluded, “ in what manner do you 
expect me to help you ? — for you can- 
not suppose that I will run any risk in 
aiding you to become the pander to the 
royal pleasures. No reward that he could 
give me would compensate for the loss of 
position which would inevitably follow ex- 
posure. Being rich, I do not want money; 
and having already rank and title, there 
is nothing of that sort that his Royal 
Highness can bestow upon me.” 

“ But if there be no risk of exposure/’ 
said Mrs. Gale, 11 will not your ladyship 
eMiark in the, enterprise, merely to oblige 
thS Brince ? Consider — though possessed 

'• *s you are, and highly 

the special favour 


of him who is already as good as the Sove- 
reign aud will soma day be King of Eng- 
land, is not to be despised/* 

“ Granted I” said Lady Lechmare. “ But 
still I am not disposed to run any great 
risk for the sake of obtaining such favour. 
You however said just now that there was 
no peril of this kind to be apprehended* I 
do not see how you can guard against it.” 

“What I meant was that, suppose we 
find out such a young creature as the 
Prince desires, — when once she has suc- 
cumbed bo his advances, will nob she her- 
self either be too proud of her new 
position, or on the other hand too anxious 
to avoid the exposure of her shame, to 
publish to all the world the wiles and 
treacherous manoeuvres adopted to throw 
her into the arms of the Prince ?” 

” Your argument certainly looks feasi- 
ble enough, ’ said Lady Leohmere, now 
evidently wavering , “ and if I were 

positively assured that there could be no 
risk, I should not mind lending myself to 
the service of his Royal Highness.” 

“ Now your ladyship speaks wisely/’ 
observed Mis. Gale; then after a mo- 
ment’s pause, she added, as she surveyed 
Lady Lochmere with a flattering look, 
“ And who knows what may be the result ? 
You are still very handsome, and of the age 
too of many ladies who have won and 
enjoyed the Royal favour — Ah l my dear 
madam, suppose the Prince took a fancy 
to you ?” 

“ Ho might, it is true,” muttered Lady 
Lechmora to herself : “ more improba- 

ble things in this world have happened, 
Well, I will think more of it. Call again 
m a few days ” 

My dear lady, there is no time to 
wait,” interrupted Mrs. Gale. Those 
who intend to serve a Prince well, must 
serve him quickly. At all events you 
can no doubt give me immediate advice 
as to the first step to be taken 
in this enterprise ; and in so doing, you 
will not endanger yourself. Then, as to 
whether you will afterwards proceed any 
further in the business, is a subject that 
can stand over for your mature 
deliberation.” 

** In what respect, Mrs. Gale, do you 
need my succour at the moment ? 

“In pointing me out some fair creature 
amongst your acquaintances whom we 
may regard as the heroine of this grand 
drama about to be played.” 

Let me seer— what did you tell me?” 
said Lady Leohmere, in a musing tone: 
91 a young lady of noble family * spotless 
purity, stainless reputation, exquisite 
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beauty, and wbo is by no means likely to 
jump at the Prince’s overtures, but full of 
coyness and shyness — in short, a citadel, 
that is to be attacked and must be able to 
resist a siege ere its surrender. Is not 
this what you require ?" 

“Exactly so,” returned Mrs. Gale. 

“ Then let me tell you that it is by no 
means** easy to place one’s finger upon a 
being combining all these qualities. If 
beauty alone were required, the circle of 
my acquaintance would not doubt furnish 
a whole bevy of such fair candidates for 
the royal favour. But, bless you ! they 
wouid each and all surrender at the very 
first overture made by the Prince. Perhaps 
though,” added Lady Lecbmere, “we 
might let one of these fair creatures into 
the secret and teach her to simulate coy- 
ness and shyness ” 

“No— that will not do ” hastily inter- 
rupted Mrs. Gale. “The Prince Is as 
deep as a well and as cunning as a fox ; and 
not for a minute would he bo deceived by 
the substitution of arlificiai prudery for 
natural modesty. Besides, as he himself 
assured me, he is an excellent judge of phy- 
siognomy ; and I have no doubt he is so 
well experienced in the female character 
that at the very first glance he can tell 
whether the blush that arises on beauty’s 
cheek springs from an innate sense of art- 
less delicacy, or from any less refined 
sentiment. In a word Lady Lechmere it 
must be a young lady of genuine qualities 
whom we are to introduce to the Prince.” 

Ah, I bavo it! ’’suddenly ejaculated 
Lady Leebmem. “ I know whore there is 
exactly the exquisite creature who will 
suit the present purpose. My acquaintance 
with her is very slight indeed : I have boon 
but once to the mansion of the noble 
relatives with whom she resides;— but 
from the little I saw upon that occasion of 
the young lady to whom I allude, and from 
all I have beard of her, she is the very be- 
ing to answer the description you have 
given. Indeed, I question whether the 
Prince, would ever triumph over her at 
all, unless by down right violence or 
treachery.” 

11 And I do really think it was some- 
thing of that sort which his Boyal High- 
ness had in view,” cried Mrs. Grla; 
“ although , he of course would not speak 
out too plainly upon the point. But who 
is this phoenix of perfection that you are 
speaking of ? 

“ She is engaged to be married and is 
altogether so beautiful, so amiable, so 
innocent a creature, 11 said Lady Lecbmere, 
musing aloud, “ that I should have some 


compunction in being the instrument of 
doing her a wrong,” 

u Oh, my dear lady 1 this is being too 
punctilious, ” ejaculated Mrs. Gale 
'* Gome now, if you will succour me in the 
present enterprise, I will promise to intro- 
duce you to a young gentleman who is 
handsorao as Apollo, as discreet as a 
Minister of State, and wbo will bn 
delighted to engage in a tender intrigue 
with your ladyship.” 

Mrs. Gale then proceeded to delineate 
the most exciting picture of a perfect 
Adonis of masculine beauty, so that she 
speedily worked up Lady Lechmere’s 
passions to an almost frenzied degree. 
We must however observe that the wily 
woman was entirely drawing upon her 
own imagination for this handsome youth 
whom she was so generously promising as a 
paramour for the licentious demirep. But 
Lady Lecbmere put implicit faith in all that 
the procuress was saying ; and though of 
an age when she ought to have been able 
to control the fury of her passions, 
did her looks betray the raveuous froi ay 
of the desires that were blazing up within 
her. 

“Como to me to-morrow morning, soon 
after breakfast, ” she said to Mrs. Gale, 
“and we will talk more upon the subject. 
I must think over it for at least this night. 
Besides, amongst tho circle of my acquain- 
tance, it is quite possible that I may think 
of some other fair creature who will better 
answer your purposos, and whom I should 
have less remorse in delivering over to the 
arms of the Prince. Como then, to-morrow, T 
repeat— as early as you like—and wo will 
decide upon what is to be done.” 

Mrs. Gale was well pleased with this 
arrangement, and took her departure, con- 
gratulating herself that the ground was 
already cleared for the campaign which nho 
bad to conduct. 


CHAPTEB OOXL 

THE DABK HOUB. 

In one of the most beautiful parts of 
Buckinghamshire, stood fiallingb&m Hall, 
the country-seat of Lord Elorimel. It was 
situated in a vale, with a limpid river 
meandering through the spacious grounds ; 
and the slopes of the surrounding emi- 
nences presented a beautiful variety of 
landscape scenes. 

Lord and Lady Elorimel, together with 
their beautiful niece Elorence Eaton, had 
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been staying for about a fortnight at 
Hallinghan Hall ; and at the expiration of 
this period they were joined by Sir Valen- 
tine Malvern, who was to pass a short 
time there previous to the nuptial cere- 
money that would make the lovely Flo- 
rence his bride. 

The young lady was naturally rejoiced 
to meet her intended husband again — -for 
even the fortnight’s separation had appear- 
ed quite an age ; while, on his part, Sir 
Valentine was well pleased to observe that 
the fresh air of the country had conduced 
to the restoration of the' colour to the 
cheeks of Florence. For latterly, ere re- 
moving to Haliingham Hall, she had 
grown pale and melancholy, her looks 
denoting that a deep despondency was 
taking possession of her mind. It had 
been thought the change of air would 
prove beneficial alike to her health and 
spirits; and this hope on the pi-rtofthe 
fond relatives and anx'ous lover, seemed 
already to be in the course of complete 
fulfilment. 

“ My dearest Florence,’* said Valentina 
Malvern, one evening, when a few days 
after his arrival he and his intended were 
rambling together on the bank of the river 
which wound its way amidst the fields, like 
a long coiling snake of pellucid glass — “my 
dearest Florence, you know not how re- 
joiced I am to see you recovering your 
health and spirits. Ah ! my dear girl, I 
have passed many an unhappy hour during 
the last two months on your account !” 

“I know that such has been the case, Va- 
lentine, ” she replied, gazing with mournful 
tenderness up into his countenance as she 
clung to his arm : “ and I can assure you 
that it has increased my sorrow when I 
have seen you thus anxious concerning me. 
Believe me, I have struggled to the utmost 
of my power to conceal the despondency 
that was gradually weighing me down : 
but, Oh 1 it was so difficult to assume 
gaiety when the heart was heavy as if 
sinking with a weariness of life ” 

u But tell me, dear Florence — give me 
the assurance from your own lips — that 
now V ' — and Malvern gazed upon her 
with the most ardent devotion, the most 
affectionate interest, and the most tender 
love, depicted in very lineament of his 
handsome features. 

“ I feel happier now that you are with 
me,” answered Florence: and then it 
seemed to her lover as if she struggled 
^ifch a great effort to subdue the sigh 
#hieh nevertheless rose to her lips, 

i v.Yes — but was I not also with you 
atflcacl. 'in a mildly 


mournful voice ; 11 and then were you not 
yielding to that despondency which caused 
your fond relatives and myself such cruel 
anxiety on your account ?” 

“Valentine — dear Valentine,” she an- 
swered, ** let us change the conversation,” 

“Heavens, you are waepiog, Florence! 
you are weeping !’* he exclaimed, as the 
pearly drops trickling down her gheeks, 
gleamed in the rays of the descending sun. 
“ Oh ! what means this grief — this sor- 
row ?” 

“Do not ask me, dear Valentine,” she 
said, pressing the arm to which her delicate 
hand clung : and her voice was now nearly 
suffocated with sobs. You know full 
well all that must be passing in my 
mind ” 

“ Oh, that fatal day !” ejaculated 
Malvern bitterly : “ that fatal day when 
your aunt took you to St. Jame*s 
Palace i” 

“And yet,” murmured Florence, “ it 
was the day which made us acquaint- 
ed.” 

“ True ! and therefore I bless that day 
for one thing cried Malvern. “ In that 
respect it is the brightest day in my whole 
existence. But for other reasons it is a 
day to be regretted Florence, dear Florence, 
you are still weeping ? Oh ! tr&nquillise 
yourself — compose your feelings — put 
away these sorrowful memories from your 
mind— do sweet girl, I implore you — not 
merely for my sake, but also for your own!” 
— and catching her in his arms, he strained 
the beauteous creature to his breast. 

“ Valentina,” sho murmured, as they 
resumed their walk together along the 
bank of the river, ft you know that I love 
you with an affection as fond, as devoted, 
and as sincere as ever female heart could 
cherish: but not even the strength of all 
this love of mine can pour ffl jp my soul a 
flood of happiness potent enough to sweep 
away those desponding thoughts which 
despite of myself overshadow me at times 
and make me feel as if some evil were im- 
pending. Alas, Valentine ! it was the hand 
of heaven itself which so combined a variety 
of cireumstances as to lead me on to the 
knowledge of the mystery of my birth — 
that mystery which my kind relatives had 
so long and so sedulously endeavoured to 
keep shrouded from my view 1 And Oh t 
when I think of my poor mother’s wrongs 

for wrongs she must have suffered — 

wrongs she must have endured — though I 
am but so partially acquainted with the 
tale as not to understand it , all 
thoroughly— —yet, when I think of that 
poor dead mother’s wi&ngiS^itis enough to 
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drive me mad I” — and the young maiden, 
stopping suddenly short and disengaging 
herself from her lover’s arm, covered her 
face with her hands — and he beheld the 
tears trickling between her gloved fingers. 

“ 0 Florence - dearest Florence — yield 
not thus to the influence of these bitter 
thoughts !” exclaimed Valentine, himself al- 
most frenzied with grief. “ It is all my 
fault ! — it was I who made you a rash pro- 
mise to help in solving the mystery which 
bewildered and afflicted you I — it was I 
who went to the palace and sought an 
interview with the Prince ” 

“The Prince— my father!” said Flo- 
rence, suddenly interrupting him : and as 
she removed her hands at the same time 
from her countenance, he saw that it was 
deadly pale, and wore the expression of an 
anguish which, even had he not loved her 
so tenderly as he did, would still have been 
painful enough for him to behold on the 
countenance of one so beautiful, so young, 
so innocent ! 

” Florence, why speak you thus ? why 
look you thus?” he asked, gazing on her 
with a sort of terror as well as grief. 
1 There is s depth in your tone and there 
is an agonizing impress on your features 
which I cannot endure!” 

M Listen to me, dear Valentine,” she 
said, again taking his arm and gently 
resuming her walk by his aide on the bank 
of the river. “ I feel that I must now give 
utterance to those thoughts which sit 
so heavy upon my soul And if not to you, 
to whom else on earth should I breithe 
them ? Listen, I say — and do not interrupt 
me Though so little has been told me 
relative to the mystery of my birth— and 
that little so guardedly and so delicately 
imparted by my beloved relatives —yet can 
my imagination fill up all the gloomy 
shades and terrible voids of the picture. 
Alas, Valentine ! that my mother — my dear 
perished mother — must have been pure, 
and virtuous, and innocent, and good, I am 
confident : for is not my aunt Pauline so ? 
^#nd were they not sisters ? Alas 1 — than, 
she must have been deceived — she must 
have been betrayed : and who was the 
deceiver — who was the betrayer ? He who 
bolds upon my heart the claim of a father : 
he whom nature prompts me to love with 
a filial affection, but whom I cannot 
love — y-no, no I cannot even think of him 
with respect — feeling confident as I do, 
that be betrayed and deceived my too 
trusting, too loving mother ! For a time — 
Until I know in what light the Prince 
stood ^ with regard to me— I experienced a 
yearning towards him : from the, moment 


of that interview at St. James’s Palace, 
my sympathy was enlisted in his behalf, in 
a manner that often stirred my thoughts 
with an indescribable pathos and made me 
weep. But still all that was a feeling so 
very different from the one which I 
experience for you ! Then, when the 
mystery of that yearning was cleared up, 
and I discovered that it was nature’s voice 
appealing from the depths of my soul to- 
wards the author of my being, — Oh ! what 
would I not have given to be enabled to 
love, revere and venerate him as a daugh- 
ter should love, revere, and venerate a 
father? But no, no — bluish appiness was not 
to be allowed me: for at the same time that 
I learnt in what light he stood towards me, 
did I become aware of my poor mother's 
unhappy love. Ah ! her early death— a 
death no doubt caused by a broken heart— 
tells but too plainly the terrible tale 
of ruined hope— blighted affections! And 
now you understand, Valentine, how hard 
it is — nay, more how shocking it is— to be 
compelled to think of my own father as the 
cause of my poor mother’s premature 
death. There have been times when, 
gazing up at the canvass on which the 
countenance of that dear mother is pre- 
served, I have felt my heart throb almost 
to bursting, and I have been so choked 
with a convulsing anguish that it has 
seemed as if tho band of death were upon 
me, and that I was about to join my 
perished, parent in tho grave 

Florence ceased — not because she had 
given utterance to all she had to say, 
but because her voice was now lost in a 
fresh outburst of anguish. Agiin did her 
lover snatch her to his breast — imprint 
upon her cheeks, her lips, and her brow 
the fondest caresses — and say everything 
he could to soothe, solace, and cheer her. 
By her looks he saw that she was deeply 
sensible of the sincerity of his love and the 
tenderness of his sympathy : but the dark 
hour was upon her, and she was a prey to 
a grief which admitted not of speedy con- 
solation. 

“Valentine," she continued, in a voice 
plaintively low and mournfully sweet, 
“ I cannot help this tide of reflections 
rushing in upon my brain with an almost 
overwhelming effect* You will pardon me 
— you will forgive me, if I thus distress 
you: but these thoughts which fill me 
with grief are stronger than myself- For 
the first fortnight that I was at Halling- 
ham, I experienced a kind of relief in being 
afar from the same city which contains him 
whom I am bprmd in the secrecy of my 
heart to regard as my father — blit whom* 
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alas l I cannot love nor revere as such. 
Within the last two or three days, how- 
ever, the gloominess of my thoughts has 
been slowly and steadily coming back. I 
have struggled against that growing de- 
spondency — I have battled with it as cour- 
ageously, as resolutely, and as arduously as 
I could : yes — battled with it more for 
your sake than my own, because I wouid 
not afflict you ! But this evening the 
cloud has settled again upon my soul with 
a weight and with a darkness which I could 
neither conceal nor shake off. Alas, alas ! 
Valentine,” she added, suddenly bursting 
forth into a passionate flood of weeping, 
“ I am afraid that you will not consult 
your own happiness by espousing me 1” 

11 Heavens, Florence— speak nob thus P 
wildly exclaimed Malvern: “There is some* 
thing dreadful in your words I” 

s 

“Ob! do they sound like prophecy 
she asked in a frenzied manner. “Yes* 
yes— they do: for they are dictated by a 
presentiment !*’ 

“ Florence, you distress me more^lran 
language can describe;'’ said Malvern, a 
deep solemnity suddenly filling his looks, 
his voice, and his manner. “During the 
fortnight I was separated from you — being 
compelled to remain in London, as you are 
aware, to transact particular business in 
respect to my late father's affairs — my soul 
was gladdened by the cheering accounts 
which I received concerning you from Lord 
Florimel. I came down hither a few davs 
ago joyful in the thought that I should 
behold you restored to health and spirits. 
And this hope seamed to ba confirmed. 
Several days have passed — I have watched 
you, Oh ! you know not with how intense 
and absorbing an interest ; and each night, 
on retiring to my chamber, have I knelt 
down to return thanks to heaven for this 
change which I believed to have been con- 
summated in the condition of your health 
and the tone of your mind. This evening, 
when we came forth for our usual walk, I 
felt my heart so exultant — my joy so full 
of a soaring gratitude towards heaven — 
that I could no longer prevent my lips 
from giving utterance to the words of con- 
gratulation towards yourself. Alas, alas !” 
continued Valentine, in deep despondency, 
“ I now find that the cloud has returned 
to your soul, and that your thoughts are 
full of gloominess and pain. But believe 
me, Florence,” he added in a fervid man- 
ner, “ that all the endeavours of my life 
shall be directed to the healing of this 
%®unded Soul of thine — my every study 
sMl te to wte you a Way from grief and 


foreboding, and to conjure up the smiles 
again to your sweet angelic countenance P 

“Your kindness touches me to th* 
quick,” faltered the pale but beauteous 
girl : " but alas ! I fear so deeply lest this 
morbid state of mind on my part — for such 
I know and feel it is — should cause you 
incessant affliction : whereas the object of 
marriage should be the promotion of the 
happiness of both.” 

“ Florence, dear Florence, I beseech you 
not to talk thus P* said Malvern, gently 
encircling her slender waist with his arm. 

“ You are dearer to me than aught that 
the world possesses — and so must you ever 
remain. When I gaze on you and behold 
the looks of innocence beaming upon the 
lineaments of beauty — when I contemplate 
you as a being of an etberealised order — it 
cuts me to the very soul to *think that 
sorrow should have been able to fasten its 
vulture-talons upon such a heart as yours. 
But, Ob ! my beloved Florence — my angel 
• — my darling— God is just, God is merciful 
— and there is not a bane in this world 
without its antidote — there is not a wound 
that can be inflicted for which no anodyne 
can be found ! And you, my adored one, 
when surrounded by all the tender minis- 
trations of the most enthusiastic love — 
when enshrined as the idol of my worship 
and my devotion, — you, I say, sweet 
Florence, shall find that in such a love as 
this there is a soothing power even for the 
griefs that may have eaten most deeply 
into your soul !” 

Of her own accord the gentle maiden 
threw hor arms around her lover’s neck, 
and kissed him unasked. Then as she thus 
clung to him, she drew back her head 
somewhat and gazed up into his counten- 
ance with a look of such fond, such in- 
effable affection, that it seemed as if the 
spirit of ethereal love itself were shining 
through her. At that moment, too, the 
last beams of the sinking sun shone upon 
her features ; and as the reviving bliss of 
her heart sent up the roseate hue again to 
her cheeks, her countenance appeared^ 
radiant as that of an angel with the sun- 
light playing on it. The effect was 
heightened by the tear-drops which still 
Stood upon her long lashes, and which 
glittered like diamonds : while the azure 
orbs themselves reflected the dancing light, 
and the rich tresses of her golden hair 
seemed to catch a burnished lustre from 
the same source— .thus adding to the glory 
of her aspect. 

*• 0 beauteous, beauteous Florence, thou 
art an angel and not a creature of this 
earth 1” criod thU enraptured Malvern, a£ 
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he strained her with impassioned vehe- 
mence to his breast. 

His ear caught not the sigh which came 
up from the depths of the young maiden’s 
soul, as the presentiment struck her that 
though she was indeed as yet a being of 
this world, yet it was written in the book 
of destiny that she should soon be an angel 
in heaven ! 

The lovers now resumed their walk along 
the bank of the river ; and if Florence 
were not happier in her mind, at all events 
her despondency was less apparent than a 
few minutes back ; — for the excitement of 
the heart’s feelings, aroused by those 
tender proofs of love on Valentine’s part, 
had recalled the colour to hor cheeks and 
the brightness to her eyes. But, Ah ! what 
means that loud cry which, suddenly ring- 
ing through the air, reaches their ears ? 
They stop short : and Florence clings to 
Sir Valentine Malvern’s arm, as if to 
prevent herself from sinking down beneath 
the weight of a vague but terrible presenti- 
ment which fails upon her. 

Almost at the same instant a mania 
seen rushing towards them along the bank, 
having apparently ,emerged from a copse, 
or grove, which stretched down to the 
margin of the stream at a little distance, 
"Help, for God’s sake — help I” cries 
this individual, who seems to b8 a labour- 
ing man “Lord Florimel is drowning! 
Help, help !” 

At those terrible words a wild shriek 
burst from the lips of Florence Eaton ; 
*nd her senses immediately abandoning 
her, she would have fallen had not Valen- 
iine's arm sustained her. 

“Help, help 1 quick, quick!" cried the 
ndividual who had given the alarm. 
‘ Gome— or it will be too late I” 

Not another instant did Valentine 
lesitate how to act : but depositing the 
nanimate form of Florence upon the grass, 
vhich a sultry day had left perfectly free 
rom dampness, he bounded in the track of 
he strange man, who guided him fleetly 
o wards the copse just alluded to. But 
oarcely had the young Baronet entered the 
rove, when he was seized upon by three 
ther men wearing black masks over their 
ountenanees ; ahd being altogether un- 
prepared for such an attack, he was over* 
owered in an instant. Indeed, quick as 
hought, strong cords were fastened to his 
ands and feet : he was then bound to a 
ree ; and the three men* accompanied by 
ie individual who had enticed him thither, 
ashed away in the direction where he had 
ft Florence# 


Notwithstanding the suddenness with 
which this outrage was accomplished, 
Valentine had demanded of the men what 
their object was — whom he had offended — 
and why he was thus treated ? For he 
was at once convinced that they were nob 
robbers, inasmuch as they exhibited no un- 
necessary violence in thus securing him ; 
nor did they offer to plunder his person. 
But he could obtain no answer to the ques- 
tions thus put ; and the work being done 
effectually, though hurriedly, the men sped 
away, as already stated — leaving the young 
Baronet bound fast to the tree in the deep 
shade of the grove. 

Desperate was the struggle he made to 
release himself : for the cruellest ap- 
prehensions now seized upon his mind in 
respect to Florence. But his efforts to es- 
cape from the bonds which secured him, 
were altogether unavailing. Then he sud- 
denly relinquished the attempt, and 
strained his eyes to penetrate through the 
shade of the grove and the deepening 
gloom of evening, so as to follow the men 
with his looks and watch their proceedings. 
But no — he could not, from the spot 
where he was thus bound, command a 
view of that place where he had left 
Florence lying upon the grass : and well 
nigh driven to frenzy, he shouted for help 
as loudly as he could. The echoes answer- 
ed him — but no other voice responded. 
The darkness deepened— the passing 
minutes grew into an hour— and still was 
the unhappy gentleman held fast m the 
captivity of his bonds. Again and again 
did he sruggle with desperation to extricate 
himself ; but no— the cords were stout — • 
they had been tied with skilful hands, 
though the work was done rapidly — and it 
was a tree strong as a marble column to 
which the lover of Florence Eaton was 
thus held fast. Two — three — four hours 
passed ; and under the influence of terrible 
apprehensions, agonizing feelings, cruel 
uncertainties, and wildering conjectures—* 
combined with the exhaustion prodjoced by 
incessant but vainly renewed attempts to 
free himself from his bonds — Sir Valentine 
Malvern felt his physical and mental 
energies alike giving way. 

Presently — some time past midnight- 
just as he was sinking down into that 
kind of languor which seemed to be the 
precursor of approaching death, he heard 
voices at ‘the distance, and beheld the gleam 
of lights moving about to and fro along 
the bank of the rivers Collecting all his 
energies, he cried out for help again ; but 
his voice was so feeble that it was some 
time ere he could make himself heard# At 
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CHAPTER 00X.IL 
THE ABDUCTION. 

WE left Florence Eaton lying in a state 
of unconsciousness upon the bank of the 
river. When she came to herself again, 
she was inside a vehicle along with two 
females. The carriage was tearing along 
at a tremendous rate ; and in the dim un- 
certain light which now prevailed, the 
amazed and affrighted girl could distin- 
guish no familiar features by the roadside 
so as to make her aware of the route which 
the equipage was pursuing ; and it was 
only with indistinctness that she could 
perceive the countenances of the two 
females in whose company she thus found 
herself, 

At first it struck her that she must be 
in a dream : and closing her eyes, she 
pressed her hand to her brow to concen- 
trate her reflections. But as all that had 
taken place on the* bank of the river came 
rapidly back to her mind, and she remem- 
bered the alarming occurrence which had 
made her swoon in her lover’s arms, — she 
gave vent to a sudden cry of anguish ; and 
forcibly catching the sleeve of the female 
who was seated next to her, she exclaimed 
in a quick hysterical tone, “ My uncle — 
Lord Florimel— what has happened ? 
Speak, speak 1” 

“ Your uncle, my dear child,” answered 
the female to whom she had addressed her- 
self and who by her voice, manner, and de- 
portment Florence soon perceived to be 
a high-bred person — your uncle, my dear 
child, is safe l” 

“ Heaven be thanked t” cried Florence, 
a tremendous weight suddenly taken from 
her mind. ** But whither am I going ? 
who are you ? Oh, keep me not in suspense 
Something terrible must have occurred — 
for all this can scarcely mean harm to my- 
self I” 

11 Fear nothing, and give way to no 
apprehensions," replied the lady who was 
seated next to Florence. " Everything thaH^ 
is being done is for your ultimate good. 
You are too much excited now for me to 
enter into any particulars : besides which, 
it is impossible bo converse calmly and tran- 
quilly while travelling at this rapid rate. 
In about an hour we shall be at our 
journey's end ; and you may rely, Miss 
Eaton, upon the kindest treatment and the 
most delicate attentions,” 

M But who are you?" inquired Florenoei 
both frightened and bewildered, “Surely 
if you are friendly disposed towards m 
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you will not hesitato, even for a single 
instant to say wherefore I am m your com- 
pany ? iu short, what is tho meaning of 
all this proceeding, so incomprehensible 
tome?” 

‘ Know mo as Mrs. Waldegrave,” said 
the lady; “and this person,” she added, 
in allusion to the other female, who was 
seated opposite, " is my housekeeper, 
Mrs. Spencer. She is a kind-hearted and 
excellent woman, and will pay you all 
possible attention.” 

"You are both strange to me— I nevor 
even heard of you before!” cried Florence, 
her misgivings increasing to the most- 
poignant degree of anguish. "Wby are you 
taking me away ? — is it with the consent 
of my uncle and aunt ? — where is Sir 
Valentine Malvern ? Oh ! speak, I conjure 
you I — keep me not in suspense 1 Has any 
haim befallen him 

"No — nothing of the kind,” responded 
Mrs. Waldegrave. “You have naught my 
dear child, to make you unhappy — much 
less fill you with alarm.” 

"Then in one word,” said Florence, all 
her courage and all her presence of mind 
appearing to concentrate tbemselvee for a 
great effort in the present emergency of 
suspicion and doubt, — " in one word, toll 
me what means this proceeding, or I will 
shriek forth from the carriage-window for 
help.” 

“ Miss Eaton, I cannot and will not 
explain myself at present,” answered tho 
lady who called herself Mrs. Waldegrave; 
and she spoke in a firm, decisive, and 
almost peremptory voice. " As for your 
threat of crying for help from the window, 
it were useless : the carriage is mine — the 
servants are mine — and you may rest 
assured that whatever their instructions 
are, they will obey them.” 

Florence Eaten said not another word, 
but sank back into the corner of the 
vehicle with a terrible sensation of 
wretchedness in her bosom. That she 
was the victim of some treachery was but 
too evident; but of what nature could 
this treachery be? Her soul was too 
guileless, her thoughts too pure, her ac- 
quaintance with the ways of the world 
too limited, to enable her to form the 
natural conjecture which a female of larger 
experience would at once have done : 
namely, that it was for the most dishonour- 
able of purposes she had thus been made 
the victim of a forcible abduction. Three 
or four times during the hour which 
elapsed after she had regained her consci- 
ousness, did she beseech Mrs. Waldegrave 
to relieve Her mind from suspense ; but 
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perceiving that it was in vain to question 
this lady, the unhappy girl gave way to 
her grief in floods of tears and bitter 
lamentations. 

Presently the carriage stopped, while a 
servant got down from the box to open a 
gate leading into a large park; and then 
the equipage, turning into this enclosure, 
pursued its way up a wide gravel road to a 
spacious and handsome- looking mansion, 
at the principal entrance of which it 
stopped. The front door immediately 
opened— a couple of servants in rich 
liveries came forth — and Mrs, Waldegrave 
hastily whispered in Florence Eaton’s ear, 
" For your own sake make no appeal to my 
domestics : for they cannot — they dare 
not — disobey my ordois, whatever those 
orders may be ; and you would only expose 
yourself to a mortifying humiliation by 
appealing to them,” 

Florence Eaton felt so truly miserable 
that sho had now neither spirits nor 
courage for anything : but descending 
mechanically from the carriage, she suffer- 
ed hot self to be conducted by Mrs. Walde- 
grave and Mrs. Spencer into the mansion* 
Lights' ware burning in the hall, which 
was spacious and lofty, with marble 
columns and splendid statues. Thence 
they ascended a wide and equally magnifi- 
cent staircase ; but Florence observed 
little of the specimens of sculpture or the 
porcelain vases which embellished tho 
ascont. She was led on into a sumptu- 
ously furnished sitting-room, where a 
table was spread with refreshments, and 
Mrs. Waldegrave now pressed her to sit 
down and partake of the repast. The in- 
vitation seemed all in a moment to make 
the young lady sensible of the circum- 
stances of her position : that is to say, she 
suddenly woke up from the confusion of 
her ideas, and flinging a quick glance 
around, exclaimed, "This is no place with 
which I am familiar 1 everything is strange 
as the countenances which meet my eyes I 
Tell me then, once for all — where am I 
and who are you ?” 

" My name I have already told you,” 
said Mrs. Waldegrave : “1 may now add 
that this is my houso, where you will be a 
most welcome guest. 

"Or a prisoner— a captive 1” cried 
Florence bitterly, then arming herself with 
all a young virgin’s dignity, she said, "But 
no— it is scarcely possibie that you can 
really mean outrange against me ! You are 
yourself evidently a lady of wealth, and 
position, and respectability, and you can 
have no object in doing the harm. You 
also,” added Florence, turning towards 
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length he succeeded : and then the lights 
all began advancing rapidly towards the 
grove, so that in a few moments he could 
perceive that they were torches which 
several men were carrying in their hands 
Almost immediately afterwards Lord Flori- 
mel, attended by all the male domestics of 
his mansion — for these were the bearers of 
the troches — entered the grove ; and their 
amazement may be better conceived than 
described when they discovered Sir Valen- 
tine Malvern in that condition. 

In the hurried manner of acute suspense 
he inquired concerning Florence ; and then 
all his uncertainty was cleared up — all his 
terrible misgiving was confirmed — on 
hearing from Lord Florimehs lips that the 
young lady had not been seen since she 
went forth to walk before sunset with Sir 
Valentine. Indeed, it appeared that the 
prolonged and unaccountable absence of 
the two lovers had naturally filled the in- 
mates of the Hall with alarm ; and as the 
hours passed away and they returned not, 
Lord Florimel had come forth with all his 
male dependants to examine 6 the banks of 
the river, and ascertain if any traces of 
accident or misadventure might afford a 
clue to the mystery of this absence. 

Being speedily emancipated from his 
bonds, — and his strength somewhat re- 
cruited by a draught of brandy, which one 
of the men (a game-keeper) happened to have 
in a flask about his person, — Sir Valentine 
related all that had occurred ; and there 
could consequently be no longer any doubt 
as to the fact that some diabolical treach- 
ery had been played. In a word, it was 
clear enough that Florence had been carried 
off. The false alarm which had represent- 
ed Lord Florimel to be drowning, was of 
course a heartless stratagem to separate 
Sir Valentine from Florence; and the 
reader has seen how well the trick 
succeeded. 

But who could be the perpetrator of 
the outrage ? This seemed to defy all con- 
jecture. There was however no time to 
indulge in speculations and hypotheses 
upon the point ; but Lord Florimel 
ordered his dependants to separate in all 
directions, and make inquiries amongst the 
peasants and country -people as to whether 
strangers had been seen, or a post-chaise 
or other vehicle observed, under any cir- 
cumstances that might afford a clue to the 
solution of the mystery. In short, every- 
thing was done which could be possibly 
thought of at the time, to get upon the 
„ of ,.tbe authors of this most unac- 
outrage. 


CHAPTER CCm 

THE ABDUCTION. 

WE left Florence Eaton lying in a state 
of unconsciousness upon the bank of the 
river. When she came to herself again, 
she was inside a vehicle along with two 
females. The carriage was tearing along 
at a tremendous rate ; and in the dim un- 
certain light which now prevailed, the 
amazed and affrighted girl could distin- 
guish no familiar features by the roadside 
so as to make her aware of the route which 
the equipage was pursuing ; and it was 
only with indistinctness that she could 
perceive the countenances of the two 
females in whose company she thus found 
herself. 

At first it struck her that she must ba 
in a dream : and closing her eyes, she 
pressed her hand to her brow to concen- 
trate her redactions. But as all that had 
taken place on the bank of the river came 
rapidly back to her mind, and she remem- 
bered the alarming occurrence which had 
made her swoon in her lover’s arms, — she 
gave vent to a sudden cry of anguish ; and 
forcibly catching the sleeve of the female 
who was seated next to her, she exclaimed 
in a quick hysterical tone, “ My uncle— 
Lord Florimel— what has happened ? 
Spoak, speak !" 

“Your uncle, my dear child, '* answered 
the female to whom she had addressed her- 
self and who by her voice, manner, and de- 
portment Florence soon perceived to be 
a high-bred person — “your uncle, my dear 
child, is safe !” 

“ Heaven be thanked 1 M cried Florence, 
a tremendous weight suddenly taken from 
her mind. “But whither am I going ? 
who are you? Oh, keep me not in suspense 
Something terrible must have occurred — 
for all this can scarcely mean harm to my- 
self r 

'* Fear nothing, and give way to no 
apprehensions/’ replied the lady who was 
seated next to Florence. M Everything th«i 
is being done is for your ultimate good. 
You are too much excited now for me to 
enter into any particulars : besides which, 
it is impossible to converse calmly and tran- 
quilly while travelling at this rapid rate. 
In about an hour we shall be at our 
journey’s end ; and you may rely, Miss 
Eaton, upon the kindest treatment and the 
most delicate attentions/* 

“ But who are you?” inquired Florence, 
both frightened and bewildered* “Surely 
if you are friendly disposed towards me 
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you will not hesitate, even for a single 
instant to say wherefore I am m your com- 
pany ? in short, what is tho meaning of 
all this proceeding, so incomprehensible 
to me ?” 

* Know mo as Mrs. Wald ©grave,” said 
the lady; “ and this person,” she added, 
in allusion to the other female, who was 
seated opposite, “ is my housekeeper, 
Mrs. Spencer. She is a kind-hearted and 
excellent woman, and will pay you all 
possible attention.” 

11 You are both strange to me — I never 
even heard of you before !” cried Florence, 
her misgivings increasing to the most 
poignant degree of anguish. “Why are you 
taking me away ? — is it with the consent 
of my uncle and aunt ? — where is Sir 
Valentine Malvern ? Oh 1 speak, 1 conjure 
you ! — keep me not in suspense ! Has any 
haim befallen him ?'* 

“No — nothing of the kind,” responded. 
Mrs. Waldegrave. “You have naught my 
dear child, to make you unhappy — much 
less fill you with alarm.” 

“ Then in one word,” said Florence, all 
her courage and all her presence of mind 
appearing to concontrate themselves for a 
great effort in the present emergency of 
suspicion and doubt, — “in ono word, tell 
me what means this proceeding, or I will 
shriek forth from tho carriage-window for 
help.” 

“ Miss Baton, I cannot and will not 
explain myself at present,” answered tho 
lady who called herself Mrs. Waldograve ; 
and she spoke in a firm, decisive, and 
almost peremptory voice. “ As for your 
threat of crying for help from the window, 
it were useless : the carriage is mine — the 
servants are mine — and you may rest 
assured that whatever their instructions 
are, they will obey them.” 

Florence Eaten said not another word, 
but sank back into the corner of the 
vehicle with a terrible sensation of 
wretchedness in her bosom. That she 
was the victim of some treachery was but 
too evident ; but of what nature could 
this treachery be ? Her soul was too 
guileless, her thoughts too pure, her ac- 
quaintance with the ways of the world 
too limited, to enable her to form the 
natural conjecture which a female of larger 
experience would at once have done : 
namely, that it was for the most dishonour- 
able of purposes she had thus been made 
the victim of a forcible abduction. Three 
or four times during the hour which 
elapsed after she had regained her consci- 
ousness, did she beseech Mrs. Waldegrave 
to relieve her mind from suspense : but 
H— 21 


perceiving that it was in vain to question 
this lady, the unhappy girl gave way to 
her grief in floods of tears and bitter 
lamentations. 

Presently the carriage stopped, while a 
servant got down from the box to open a 
gate leading into a large park ; and then 
the equipage, turning into this enclosure, 
pursued its way up a wide gravel road to a 
spacious and handsome-looking mansion, 
at the principal entrance of which it 
stopped. The front door immediately 
opened— a couple of servants in rich 
liveues came forth— and Mrs. Waldegrave 
hastily whispered in Florence Eaton’s ear, 
14 For your own sake make no appeal to my 
domestics : for they cannot — they dare 
not — disobey my orders, whatever those 
ordeis may be; and you would only expose 
yourself to a mortifying humiliation by 
appealing to them/’ 

Florence Eaton felt so truly miserable 
that i? ho had now neither spirits nor 
courage, for anything: but descending 
mechanically from the carriage, she suffer- 
ed horsolf to be conducted by Mrs. Walde- 
grave and Mrs. Spencer into the mansion* 
Lights' were burning in the hall, which 
was spacious and lofty, with marble 
columns and splendid statues. Thence 
they ascended a wide and equally magnifi- 
cent staircase ; but Florence observed 
little of the specimens of sculpture or the 
porcelain vases which embellished tho 
ascent. She was led on into a sumptu- 
ously furnished sitting-room, where a 
table was spread with refreshments, and 
Mrs. Waldegrave now pressed her to sit 
down and partake of the repast. The in- 
vitation seemed all in a moment to make 
the young lady sensible of the circum- 
stances of her position : that is to say* she 
suddenly woke up from the confusion of 
her ideas, and flinging a quick glance 
around, exclaimed, “ This is no place with 
which I am familiar ! everything is strange 
as the countenances which meet my eyes 1 
Tell me then, once for all — where am I 
and who are you V* 

“ My name I have already told you, 1 * 
said Mrs. Waldegrave: “1 may now add 
that this is my houso, where you will be a 
most welcome guest. 

“Or a prisoner — a captive!” cried 
Florence bitterly, then arming herself with 
all a young virgin’s dignity, she said, “But 
no— it is scarcely possible that you can 
really mean outrange against me I You are 
yourself evidently a lady of wealth, and 
position, and respectability, and you can 
have no object in doing the harm. You 
also,” added Florence, turning towards 
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Mrs. Spencer, 11 are of an appearance far 
from calculated to inspire terror or fore- 
boding. There is even something kind and 
benevolent in your looks. Then why am I 
here ?’ 7 

As she asked herself this question, — for 
it was put in a musing manner to herself, 
though spoken aloud, — a pallor of a 
ghastly aspect suddenly overspread her 
countenance ; and she staggered back as if 
the idea which suddenly entered her head 
had struck her with the violence of a blow. 
Mrs. Waldegrava and Mrs. Spencer sprang 
forward to catch her in their arms : for 
they thought she was on the point of 
falling backward ; — but with an abrupt 
start and a wild cry, she shrieked forth, 
“No, no — keep off — do not come near me 1 
You wish to put the strait-waistcoat on 
me— you think mo mad 1 0 heavens 1 you 
think me mad !“ repeated the wretched 
girl; and flinging herself upon a sofa, she 
burst into a flood of tears wringing her 
hands bitterly. 

Mrs. Waldegrave and Mrs. Spencer ex- 
changed quick looks of amazement, as they 
all in a moment comprehended the nature 
of the idea which had thus suddenly taken 
possession of Florence Eaton. 

“Ohl yes, yeS' — now I undeistand it 
all r again shrieked forth the poor girl, m 
the wildest paroxysms of anguish. “ I have 
road in books how people are thus spirited 
away by strangers, and at night* time — 
thrust into carriages — and borne off to 
madhouaes. But I am not mad ! No, no — • 
believe me, dear lady, 77 she continued, 
throwing herself upon her knees at the 
feet of Mrs. Waldegrave, “ I am not mad 1 
Good heavens ! is it possible that my uncle 
and my aunt, who have cherished me so 
tenderly — or that Valentine who loves me 
so fondly — could have consigned me to 
the horrors of a mad-house ? It is true 
that I have had strange thoughts and per- 
haps said strange things at times : but 
still I am not mad — no, not mad I 7 ’ 

“ Rise, rise, dear child, “ said Mrs. 
Waldegrave, in a soothing and conciliatory 
manner. 14 Take my advice — retire to rest 
. — endeavour to sleep soundly — and to- 
morrow we will have some serious con- 
versation together. Do not for a moment 
fancy that any harm will befall you.” 

“ Well, I must trust in your kindness 
then,” said poor Florence, in a tone so 
deeply mournful and with a look so full of 
utter despair, that any but the flintiest 
heart would have been moved by that 
spectacle of woe on the part of one so 
|outhfuli so innocent, so lovely I 


She rose from her knees, slowly and 
painfully, and with a fixed look in which 
there was nothing wild, but all blank hope- 
lessness : while Mrs. Spencer intimated 
her readiness to conduct the young lady to 
a bed-chamber. Florence followed her 
mechanically, and was escorted upstairs to 
a room furnished in the most elegant 
manner. Mrs. Spencer asked if Miss 
Eaton would prefer sleeping alone, or 
whether she would like to have a lady’s maid 
as her companion? — in reply to which Flo- 
rence uttered the single word, “Alone I” 
and then Mrs. Spencer, bidding her good- 
night, issued from the chamber. 

The young damsel sat herself down near 
the elegant toilet-table; but instead of 
making any preparations for retiring to 
rest, she fell into a deep reverie. As tbe 
reader has already seen, she fancied she 
had discovered the clue to all these pro- 
ceedings which had at first filled her with 
so much uncertainty and alarm — and she 
began to revolve in her mind all that she 
had ever said or done within the last few 
months that could possibly have led her 
relations to imagine that her mind was 
unhinged. Poor girl 1 she soon began at- 
taching importance to many, many com- 
paratively trivial words and actions on her 
part ; andj as she pondered upon those 
intervals when the dark cloud had rested 
upon her soul, she could not help saying 
to herself, “ Alas ! perhaps it is indeed too 
true ! — and when I thought of my poor 
mother’s wrongs, I might have looked and 
said such strange things that those about 
me fancied me mad i“ 

She put her hand to her brow, and 
pressed it hard to her throbbing temples. 
Then, resting her elbow upon the toilet- 
table, she sat perfectly motionless for 
several minutes, asking herself whether in 
truth her mind was unsettled, or whether 
she was the victim of a fearful misconcep- 
tion on the part of her relatives ? Alas I 
this morbid state of feeling on her part 
was but too well calculated to unsettle 
her mind in reality, and make reason totter 
upon its throne I 

All of a sudden she burst into a violent 
fit of weeping: and wringing her hands 
bitterly, exclaimed aloud, “0 Valentine, 
Valentine 1 you also thought me mad — and 
you must likewise have given your assent 
to my being brought hither!” 

At lenght, exhausted with the wearing 
and tearing excitement of her apparel— 
retired to rest — and gpsedily sank into a 
profound slumber* 

When she awoke in the morning and 
reflected on all that had taken place on the 
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pervious night she was more than ever 
convinced that the whole proceeding was 
dictated by the motives her imagination 
had suggested. She feared not ill-treatment 
in her present habitation, nor at the hands 
of those by whom she was surrounded; but 
she longed— Oh ! she deeply longed to go 
back to her relations whom she loved so 
well, and again to behold him who possessed 
the tenderest affections of her heart. But 
how was this happy consummation to be 
brought about ? It naturally occurred to 
her that she could only be restored to her 
home and to her friends when her mind 
should no longer exhibit any of those 
morbid feelings which (as she fondly 
fancied) had led to her present position. 
She therefore resolved to exercise a rigid 
and stern control not only over all her 
words, but over all her thoughts, — to 
study alike the discipline of her mind and 
the forms of her language, — in a word, to 
do her best to convince those about her, in 
as short a time as possible, that she was 
thoroughly cured. Thus did this poor girl 
reason herself into the belief that her brain 
was actually touched by insanity, and that 
it was necessary for her to exert all her 
moral energies with a view to the re- 
establishment of her complete mental 
health. 

Having been led by the very artlessness 
of her nature to these conclusions,— for 
she was too guileless to suspect for a 
single instant that it was from dishonoura- 
ble motives she had boen snatched away 
from home and placed wheie she was, — she 
did not of course entertain the slightest 
resentment against her uncle and aunt, 
nor against Valentine Malvern, for having 
(as she supposed) consigned her to a mad- 
house. She believed that they had only 
done what was absolutely necessary, and 
with the kindest intention towards herself. 
She even, therefore, more lovingly and 
tenderly than ever cherished their images ; 
add, if possible, more devoutly prayed that 
heaven would shower down the choicest 
blessings upon their heads. 

Presently a neatly- dressed young female 
of interesting appearance, entered the 
chamber, announcing herself as the lady’s 
maid specially appointed to wait upon Miss 
Eaton. Florence received her with the 
amiable kindness which she was ever wont 
to ^disply towards her inferiors : and the 
maid could not help thinking to herself 
that the young lady already seemed won- 
derfully resigned to all that had happened 
to ^ her. By the time the process of the 
toilet was finished Mrs. Waldegrave made 
her appearance ; and embracing Florence, 


she expressed her delight to find her so 
tranquillised in feeling and so com- 
paratively well in looks. Florence gave 
a smiling answer, and even expressed her- 
self grateful for the attentions with which 
she had found herself surrounded. Mrs. 
Waldegrave then led her down to the 
breakfast parlour ; and though the young 
damsel ate but little, she nevertheless 
seemed in tolerably good spirits, and 
treated Mrs. Waldegrave with a sort of 
affectionate respect. 

We must here pause to give some brief 
description of the mansion at which the 
present scenes are occurring. It was one 
of those old-fashioned country-seats which 
are principally to be met with in the agri- 
cultural districts ; and which at the time of 
their eretion were intended in all respects 
to suit the purposes and the conveniences 
of those country ’squires who farmed their 
own estates and lived from one year’s end 
to anotbor amongst their tennants without 
dreaming of “London seasons” or visits 
to fashionable watering-places. The man- 
sion of which we are speaking, was one of 
the kind alluded to. It was spacious, and 
possessed numerous outhouses, — so that 
while in front it had all the appearance of 
a handsome country-house, in the rear it 
looked like an immense farm homestead. 
The hall, the staircase, and some of the 
sitting-apartments had been completely 
modernised, by the aid of marble pillars, 
sculptured cornices, beautiful statues, car- 
pets upon the oaken floors, and such 
other arrangements as suited the 
fashionable tastes of the recent and pre- 
sent possessor of the mansion. It 
was chiefly in the upper portion of the 
spacious building that its antiquated 
architecture and arrangements had been 
left untouched by the innovation of mo- 
dern decorators, builders, carpenters, and 
upholsterers. The highest storey consisted 
of a long passage, reaching from one end of 
the building to the other, and having on 
each side an array of doors numbered like 
those of an inn. Overhead, and just be- 
neath the roof, was an immense loft, 
stretching likewise from one extremity of 
the building to the other; and this place in 
former times had served as a store-room 
for the purposes of the thrifty housewife. 
But the shelves, racks, and frames, where 
autumn-fruits in those past times were wont 
to be kept, and where all kinds of garden 
stuff, sweet herbs, and so forth, had been 
spread out with a careful hand for winter’s 
U30, — were all empty now: and the immense 
loft no longer served for any purpose. 
However, the clumsy, wooden crane, 
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which in former times had been used to 
hoist up huge hampers of fruit, baskets of 
vegetables sacks of potatoes, and all the pro- 
ducts of the kitohen-gardenthat were wont 
to be stored, as above stated, in the immense 
loft, — that huge crane, we say, was still 
there : but the door from which it had to 
be thrust forth when its services were 
required, and which, as the reader my un- 
derstand, opened as it were upon an abyss, 
had remained shut up many long, long 
years. 

Having thus glanced at ths appearance 
of the mansion where the present scenes 
are passing, we shali now resume the 
thread of cur narrative, 


CHAPTER CCXIII. 

THE FAIR CAPTIVE. 

A WEEK had pissed since ths forcible 
abduction of Florence Eaton, and duiing 
this interval the morbid condition of the 
young damsel’s mind had experienced the 
pernicious influences of her captivity, as 
well as of the belief which she had formed 
in respect to its motive* When alone, 
she often and often carried her thoughts 
back to tbose^days when she was blithe 
and happy — when nothing weighed upon 
her soul, and she knew not the name of 
carel This train of reflection naturally led 
her to date the altered state of her feel- 
ings from that fatal hour when she first 
beheld the Prince Regent at St. Jatne’s 
Palace ; she could not help often and 
often saying to herself, * Had I never 
known the Prince— my father — I should 
be gay and happy now, as previously I was 
wont to be!” 

The result of these meditations was a 
strengthening of that feeling of pain and 
anguish which, ever since the discovory of 
her parentage, she had experienced when 
thinking of her father. We have heard 
her in sorrow and in grief make her un- 
sophisticated plaint to Valentine Malvern, 
to the effect that she could not love, 
revere, and venerate the name of her father 
as a daughter should : but now, during 
this week of her captivity, she had been 
insensibly but irresistibly led on to regard 
that father’s image not merely with pain, 
but with absolute aversion. She struggled 
against this sentiment so repugnant to her 
delicate appreciations of gentleness, kind- 
ness, and propriety : but it gained upon 
— it grew stronger than herself — and she 


could not throw off its influence. Let us 
follow her for a little space, whan thus 
carried out by the strong current of her re- 
flections ; and the reader will gain there- 
from a deeper insight into the mysterious 
changes that were operating in the soul of 
Florence Eaton. 

“ Gan I any longer conceal from myself 
that the spoil of an evil destiny is upon 
me? Why was I suffered, after the lapse 
of so many years, to penetrate the veil of 
mystery which had been so religiously kept 
hanging over my birth? My childhood had 
passed in blissful ignoraoca of everything 
calculated to draw down a cloud upon my 
soul : my girlhood had passed likewise in 
the same happy unconsciousness of all that 
lurked behind the veil ; but when enter- 
ing upon womanhood, the force of destiny 
suddenly manifested itself, and, as it was 
decreed that my eyes should be opened so 
as to scan the past, heaven in its own in- 
scrutable manner combined all the inci- 
dents that were to lead to this initiation. 
Thus the day which first brought me in to 
the presence of my father, likewise threw 
me in the way of Valentine, through whom 
it was deeroed that the reading of the mys- 
tery was to be brought about. For had I 
not so earnestly besought him to clear it 
up for me, never would the secret have 
fallen from the lips of my uncle and my 
aunt ! And then, what did I discover ? 
That the Prince, who at first had enlisted 
my sympathies, had been the cause long 
years ago of my poor mother’s unhappi- 
ness, and shamo, and premature death 1 
And I have sought to love this father — but 
I cannot ! No — if I endeavour to look 
lovingly on his image, that of my poor 
mother rises up before mo in mournful- 
nesf, in sorrow— even with reproachful 
looks, and seems to remind me that I am 
endeavouring to love her murderer ! 0 

heavens ! what thought is this which has 
sent a shudder through my entire being? 
That my father is a murdorer — the muir- 
derer of my mother ! Alas! when I con- 
jure up that sweet and beauteous counte- 
nance whose lineaments are preserved 
upon the faithful canvas at my uncle’s 
mansion in London, it seems that I must 
fall down and kneel to that image as if it 
were an angel’s : and then, at ths same 
moment an obtruding shadow darkens my 
soul— and this shadow is the image of my 
father 1 Oh 1 heaven send that I may never 
behold the Prince again ! For X feel— Oh! 
I feel that T could not endure to gaze upon 
him — I could not approach him without 
feeling a cold tremor, pass over me, — I 
should fly from him — my God I I should 
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fly from him, as if it wera a spectre haunt- 
ing me. His very image fills me with a 
presentiment of evil 1 Methioks that my 
fatal curiosity in seeking to penetrate the 
mystery of the past, has already begun to 
draw down a terrible punishmont upon my 
head ; and that in the consummation of 
my unhappy destiny my own father is yet 
to bear a part !'* 

But we will not follow the afflicted girl 
in those reflections to which she constantly 
found herself yielding, and from which she 
struggled to escape. Suffice it to say that 
the condition of her mind day by day grow 
more morbid, until she at length not merely 
contemplated the image of her father with 
pain and aversion, but oven with mortal 
terror. She would dieam that the Prince 
in the shape of a hideous spectre, stood by 
her couch at night, and made threatemr g 
gestures with his outstretched arms above 
her bead. Even in the middle of the day, 
in the broad sunlight, did she behold that 
image rising up before her, like a daik 
shade obstructing the beams whhh the 
glorious effulgence of noon was pouring 
in at the windows; and then she would 
pass her hand rapidly over her eyes, so 
that the phantom of her imagination 
would disappear ere the scream that ro 3 Q 
to her lips found vent. Horror was thus 
taking possession of the mind of Poor 
Florence Eaton l 

But did not Mrs. Waldegrave perceive 
all this ? No : for in pursuance of the re-- 
solve which the young damsel had made 
on the first morning of her captivity at 
the mansion — a resolve dictated by bar 
earnest longing to be freed from a place 
which she fancied to be a mad-house — she 
maintained an aspect of outward calm, 
blended even with a certain degree of 
cheerfulness, that completely veiled the 
morbid ^condition of her mind. Heaven 
knows it was not with any sentiment of 
low cunning or any feeling of base dupli- 
city, that Elorence practised this conceal- 
ment 1 No — she was incapable of artifice, as 
„the term is generally understood. Poor girl! 
she fancied that she had been placed there 
for the sake of her mental health and that 
the more control she exercised over her in- 
ward feelings, the sooner she would be 
restored to her friends— so that it was 
natural enough for her to imagine that by 
forcing herself to seem cheerful and gay, 
she was putting a wholesome restraint 
upon the morbid actiomof her thoughts 
and was ministering to her own cure I 

It was on the eighth morning after the 
young lady’s forcible abduction, that Mrs. 
Waldegrave, when breakfast was over, 


addressed the fair oaptive in the following 
manner : — 

** On the night of your arrival, I intima- 
ted to you, my dear Miss Eaton, that on 
the ensuing day we would have some con- 
versation together : but I have purposely 
postponed all such serious discourse until 
now, in order that you might have leisure 
to become completely reconciled to your 
present abode, and also that you might 
loarn to know me better than the acquaint- 
anceship of a few short hours could 
possibly have enabled you to do. Now, 
if you please, we will have this promised 
but but deferred conversation.” 

“ You may easily suppose, Mrs. Wal- 
degrave,” said Florence, endeavouring to 
still the beatings of that heart which was 
palpitating with susponse, u that I am 
deeply interested in the observations you 
havo just made, and that I am glad you 
are . about to converse with me upon any 
topic regarding my welfare— for to such 
do I conceive you have alluded.” 

Listen then, with attention and 
pi Lienee,” said Mrs. Waldegiave: and 
drawing her chair closer to whore Florence 
wis seated, she continued thus : — “ Young 
ladies of your ago, innocence, and inexperi- 
ence, often imagine that they themselves 
aro the best judges of their own happiness; 
and they fondly believe that in order to 
insure this happiness, they have only to 
follow the impulse of a pirticular senti- 
ment, or yield to the influence of a fooling 
the greatest charm of which is its novelty. 
But real happiness, such as the world un- 
destands it, is net to be obtained in this 
manner.^ Fond relations, more indulgent 
than wise, will sometimes encourage 
young ladies to pursue the bent of their 
inclinations in the course to which I am 
alluding, — and perhaps they do not err, so 
long as no prospects of a more billiant 
character present themselves to the view. 
But sometimes when these bailliant pro- 
spects do present themselves, they are 
viewed with mistrust and suspicion, be- 
cause the prejudices of an extreme refine- 
ment of morality are agsinst them ; yet 
when regarded in a purely worldly point 
of view, the proceeding which they suggest 
should be looked upon as paramount above 
all other considerations, I do not know 
whether you catch my meaning V* observ- 
ed Mrs. Waldegrave, as she noticed that 
Florence gazed upon her with a look of 
deepening perplexity and bewilderment, 
“Frankly speaking/’ replied the young 
lady, “I cannot at all comprehend the 
nature of your remarks. If I were to 
read them in a book, I should consider 
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them as forming a portion of some deep 
metaphysical essay altogether exceeding the 
limited range of my intellect/’ 

11 1 will then become more explicit/’ 
said Mrs. Waldegrave; “and instead of 
speaking of young ladies generally, I will 
allude to your own case in particular. 
You have conceived an affection for Sir 
Valentine Malvern, and you believe that 
your happiness dep9nds upon the fulfil- 
ment of the engagement existing between 
you. Your relatives have encouraged this 
attachment on your part ; and they have 
sanctioned the projected union between 
yourself and Sir Valentine. Now, all this 
is very well as far as it goes, and belongs 
to the ordinary routine of life. But sup- 
pose that you suddenly found yourself 
marked out for the fulfilment of another 
destiny, and that you were called upon to 
renounce the imagined bliss of these 
Spring-time hopes and fiist affections, — 
suppose that were made to understand that 
the career which in your aitlessness you 
had chalked out for you) self, is nob the 
One which you are fated to pursue ” 

#t Ah ! I know — I feel/’ cried Florence, 

“ how impossible it is to sfciuggle against 
one’s destiny I I have already had proofs 
oithat\ But surely you, madam, do not 
pretend to possess the key to the reading 
of the future as it regards myself ? My 
fate is not in your hands ; and heaven 
cannot have whispered in your ear its 
intentions respecting me.” 

“ No, my dear Florence,” replied Mrs. 
Waldegrave, somewhat startled by the 
singularity of the young lady’s obseiva- 
tions, and not knowing precisely in what 
sense to read them : “Ido not pretend to 
the gift of prophecy — and believe me that 
every thing which I consider destined to 
occur to yourself may be foreshadowed 
without a miracle and will be accomplished 
by very natural means. Bub what I wish 
you to tell me is this — If it be possible to 
convince you that the basis upon which 
you have hitherto hoped to establish your 
happiness, is not the true one ; but that 
another of a more solid and endurable 
character, and accompanied with circum- 
stances of greater brilliancy and splendour, 
can be presented to your view, — what 
would you say ? what answer would you 
give? in wbab manner would you treat 
the proposition ?” 

Florence gazed upon Mrs. Waldegrave 
with a slight expression of anxiety in her 
countenance, as if she had caught a distant 
idea of the meaning which was buried 
within this cloud of sophistry and beneath 


this mass of words ; but suddenly becom- 
ing profoundly grave, she said in a low 
and mournful voice, “ I do not dare for an 
instant imagine that you mean me any 
harm, or that you are capable of giving 
me bad counsel : but at the same time, 
your words sink like a presentiment and a 
foreboding evil into my heart. 

“ Perhaps I am not explicit enough 
yet,” said Mrs Waldegrave, feeling her 
way with the utmost caution. 

“Do you— do you,” falteringly asked 
the young maiden— “ do you mean me to 
understand that I am to renounce the hope 
of ever becoming the wife of Sir Valentine 
Malvern?” — and while a deep blush 
mantled upon her cheeks, the tears sud- 
denly trickled forth from her eyes like an 
April shower moistening the leaves of the 
rose. 

“ I do mean,” replied Mrs. Waldegrave, 

“ that if you were to consult your own 
happiness, you would put away the image 
of Sir Valentine Malvern from your 
heart.” 

“ Why— oh, why ?” demanded Florence, 
with mingled grief, indignation and alarm. 
“ Is it that I am no longer worthy of his 
love ? is it that you would have me love 
another ? or is that he himself no longer 
loves me ?” 

“ You, my dear child,” answered Mrs, 
Waldegrave, with all the blandness of the 
most motherly air, “ are worthy of being 
loved by the highest, the proudest, and the 
noblest.” 

“ Then will you dare assert that 
Valentine has proved himself unworthy of 
my love asked Florence, starting from 
her seat. 11 No, no — you would not tell 
me that ! I should not believe you — no- 
thing on earth could make me believe 
youl” o 

Mrs. Waldegrave now saw that in or- 
der to crush ns it were the spirit of her 
intended victim, it was necessary to wound 
that spirit in its most tender point ; and 
therefore, gazing with solemn earnestness 
and mournful gravity at the young dam-* 
sel’s countenance, she said,” Florence, 
prepare yourself to bear something of a 
most unpleasant character, Valentino Mal- 
vern is no longer worthy of yon 1” 

“ It is false— it is false !” shrieked forth 
Florence, in a wild and piercing tone : 
then clasping her hands together, in a 
paroxysm of acute mental agony, she ex- 
claimed,” I may be mad in some respects.— 
mad with presentiments — mad when haunt- 
ed by image of evil— mad when gazing 
upon certain incidents of the past — but 
never, never will my mind become so 
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clouded as to Suffer the belief to creep into 
it that Valentine is false. Madam, I be* in 
to suspect you of aome deep and sinister 
motives or perhaps you may only say 
this to try me - to put my fortitude and 
my reason to the test ? But Oh ! if such be 
your object, it is cruelly earned out — 
most cruelly, most barbarously ! 

“ Florence, my dear girl, "said Mrs. 
Waldegrave, rising from her seat and 
taking both the young lady’s hands in her 
own, “we will say no more concerning 
this subject upon the present occasion. I 
do not wish to torture you unnecessarily, 
nor put you to a test that is too severe. 
Will you allow me to introduce to you to- 
morrow a person of my acquaintance, who 
will himself explain much better than I 
can possibly do, all that it is necessary for 
you to know ?" 

It instantaneously struck Florence that 
Mrs. Waldegrave was alluding to some 
physician — in plain terms, a mad-doctor; 
and though this impression was accom- 
panied by a cold tremor passing rapidly 
over her entire frame, yet it almost 
immediately yielded to a feeling of relief 
and satisfaction as the second thought 
flashed to her mind that it was merely a 
test as to ber sanity which she bad fco 
undergo. The interval of hesitation be- 
fore she answered, was therefore so short 
that it scarcely seemed any hesitation at all; 
and she said in a tone the calmness of 
which somewhat surprised Mrs. Walde- 
grave, “Yes, I will see the person to whom 
you allude ; and rest assured that I will 
not only hear him patiently, but will 
answer him without passion and without 
excitement." 

“Ah I if you only listen to him as 
patiently as you propose," replied] Mrs. 
Waldegrave, “you will be adopting the 
course most likely to conduce to your own 
interests." 

“Be assured, madam, that I will do so," 
rejoined Florence. “And now, with your 
permission, I will retire to my chamber: 
for I wish to reflect upon all you have 
been saying," 

“Do so my dear child,” was the answer; 
‘^and X will write and tell the person to 
whom X have alluded, that he may be here 
to-morrow about midday." 

Florence Eaton then quitted the apart- 
ment where this dialogue had taken place ; 
and retiring to her own chamber, she sat 
down to ponder upon everything she had 
heard, 

“No," she said to herself after a long 
and serious meditation, “it is impossible 
^-utterly impossible, that Valentine can be 


false— equally impossible that by any act 
on his part he could become unworthy of 
my love. But, Oh! could Mrs. Walde- 
grave’s words have had another meaning 
— a moaning which nevertheless is to lead 
fco the same end? Is it her opinion that the 
morbid condition of my mind renders me 
unfit to become the brido of Valentine 
Malvern, and that such an alliance, so far 
from sealing our happiness, would stamp 
the misery of us both ? AlasI I fear that 
such was indeed the meaning of her words 
— a meaning which she however veiled as 
delicately and as skilfully as she could, but 
in such a manner that it might dawn in 
unfeo my comprehension when duly 
pondered upon. Yes — she told me at the 
outset that the course which young ladies 
mark out for themselves to pursue, is not 
the one which destiny intends them to 
adopt; and she spoke to me of the necessity 
of renouncing all those ideas of happiness 
which I may have formed in the belief that 
I was to become Valentine’s wife. Ip tail- 
ing me that Valentine was false, it was 
perhaps but a well-meant artifice fco 
prepare me for that other revelation: 
namely, that though ho himself is true, yet 
that it is I who, in consequence of increas- 
ing mental infirmity, must no longer dream 
of the accomplishment of this alliance. 
And tha.t parson who is coming to-morrow, 
and of whom she spoke so guardedly 
and even with such mystery, — who oan it 
be, if not a physician — a mad -doctor — to 
tell me all that it is necessary I should 
know? Yes, yes— I understand everything 
now! Poor Mrs. Waldegrave had not the 
heart to make known to mo the extent of 
my misfortune: she has left it for one who, 
being of the other sex, possesses a stronger 
nerve, and who from his advocations is 
more experienced in the fulfilment of these 
cruel offices. Alas, alas! are all my hopes 
of happiness wrecked in this world ? But 
ah I what meant Mrs. Waldegrave by 
alluding to another career already masked 
out— another basis whereon my happiness 
is to be established? What meant she also 
by speaking of splendours and brilliancies 
in connexion therewith? Oh I is it possible 
that my father- — the Prince Regent — 

intends to take me away from those with 
whom my life has hitherto been passed, and 
compel me to mingle in the sunshine 
gaieties of a Court life? Yes, yes— this 
must have been her meaning: what other 
could she have had ? But heaven send that 
my father may rather banish me for ever 
from his mind— forget that there is such a 
being as myself in existence — than assert a 
parental control over me, and compel me 
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fco enter upon a new phase of existence 
which for me must be wretched in propor- 
tion fco its brilliancy v ” 

We have given thie train of thoughts in 
the shape best calculated fco render it 
intelligible fco our readers: bnfc it was not 
in the unbroken continuity nor collected 
style that the unhappy girl pursued 
her meditations. Each new idea that 
entered her brain was fraught with a fresh 
agony: each successive conjecture that per- 
sented itself to her soul, was marked by a 
renewed paroxysm oi excitement. Tears and 
wringing of hands — convulsive sobs and 
deed sighs — intervals of blank despair and 
others of impassioned grief,-by all these 
evidences of a shattering mind and a break- 
ing heart were the poor girl's thoughts 
characterised ! 

At length, after having remained for 
several hours alone in her chambar, she 
exclaimed aloud* “Suspense upon one point 
is intolerable ! I will know fche worst at 
once.” 

Then fche beautiful creafcure-so lovely and 
so sweetly interesting even in fche hour of 
her bitterest grief and profoundest despon- 
dency, — summoned all her fortitude to her 
aid marshalled all her energies, and with 
a mingled courage, dignity, and resignation 
retraced her way to fche apartment where 
she had left Mrs. Waldegrave. Advancing 
with slow but firm stop straight up fco that 
lady, she said, “Madam, I have been reflect- 
ing upon all that took place between 
us ere now, and there is ono point upon 
which I must demand — or beseech, if you 
will — an immediate explanation. You spoke 
of another career that was to open before 
me, and which is to be associated wifch 
eircumsfcancos of splendour and brilliancy. 
A suspicion as fco your real meaning has 
entered my mind ” 

11 Ah l you suspect something, my dear 
child ? exclaimed Mrs. Waldegrave, gazing 
wifch a degree of suspense up into the 
young damsel’s countenance. 

“Yes — I suspect/’ responded Florence, 
speaking slowly and deliberately, that your 
words alluded to some design which a very 
high parsonage may have formed concern- 
ing me.” 

“ It is possible that you have fathomed 
my meaning, then?” cried Mrs. Waldo- 
grave, in the most unfeigned astonishment. 
“ I must have been more explicit, there- 
fore, than it struck me I was.” 

“Explicit enough, madam,” answered 
Florence, “ fco enable me to comprehend 
meaning :”~~and the young girl’s 
w^«ance waspale as marble as she 


spoke, and bor features were rigid, while 
in her * voice there was a depth of tone 
which made her seem as if she were a 
statue speaking. 

“ How singular your look, my dear 
child 1” said Mrs. Waldegrave, not know- 
ing what to think of Miss Eaton’s 
demeanour and conduct. “ Are you sure 
that you have actually understood my 
meaning ?” 

“ When I mention the name of his 
Eoyal Highness the Prince Kegenfc,” 
returned bio ranee, “ is it not sufficient to 
convince you that I labour under no 
error as to the significancy of your 
words ?” 

“You are right, Florence — you are 
right!” exclaimed Mrs. Waldegrave. 
“ Tell me at onece, then, what think you ? 
what say you?” 

“ Madam,” answered the young lady, in 
a cold and seemingly passionless voice, 
“ when that person to whom you have 
alluded, comes to-morrow, I will tell him 
everything that now occupies my mind — I 
will explain myself thoroughly fco him I 
And now, wifch your permission, I will 
keep my chamber until the hour to- 
morrow when the contemplated interview 
is to take place : for I have much need of 
self-communing.” 

“Bo it as you will, me dear Florence,” 
answorod Mrs. Waldegrave: “although I 
would rather have you wifch me. But if 
you prefer being alone, I shall not attempt 
fco thwart you. All your repasts shall be 
duly taken up to your chamber; and you 
have but fco ring the bell in order fco sum- 
mon the servant for whatsoever you 
require.” 

Florence withdrew, and retraced her 
steps fco her own apartment: but scarcely 
had she closed the door behind her, when 
all the fortitude which had sustained 
her during this last brief colloquy with 
Mrs. Waldegrave, suddenly giving way, 
she burst into tears : and wringing her 
hands in despair, exclaimed, “ It is then as 
I thought ! Yes, not only am I to be for 
ever separated from him who is dearer to 
me than life, but to be claimed by a 

parent whom 0 God ! that I should be 

compelled even to harbour the thought — — 
I shrink from acknowledging as such l”^ 

And then poor Florence Eaton gave 
way to all the anguish produced by these 
reflections which were so full of a harrow* 
ing poignancy. The hours passed — fche 
several meals were served up, but were 
removed again, untasted ; and irbm night 
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oame the unhappy girl, worn out with 
wretchedness and grief, gladly sought her 
couch where through shear exhaustion, 
she speedily sank into the temporary 
oblivion of a sound slumber. 


CHAPTEB CCXIV. 

VARIOUS PROCEEDINGS IN 
DIFFERENT QUARTERS. 

IT would be impossible to doscribo tbo 
grief and perplexity which prevailed at 
Hallingham Hall on account of the disappe- 
arance of Florence. The servants whom 
Lord Florimel had sent about in every 
direction to make inquiries wero active in 
so doing throughout the rest of the night. 
They called at the cottages of all the farm- 
labourers round about, summoning them 
from their bed to answer tho questions 
put to them: they also inquired at the 
taverns in the adjacent villages, to ascer- 
tain the circumstance under which any 
vehicle might have happened to stop there 
at about that time of the night when 
Florence was carried off : but all these in- 
quiries were fruitless. Throughout the 
two following days Lord Florimel and Sir 
Valentine themselves rode about in all 
directions, renewing those inquiries : and 
still all was in vain. They were over- 
whelmed with affliction at the inutility of 
their search ; and as for Pauline-— she was 
well nigh distracted. 

The circumstance was involved in a 
mystery which appeared impenetrable ; for 
it was impossible to fix even the slightest 
shadow of a suspicion upon any one as the 
author of the outrage. The Florence had 
been carried off by some individual who 
was enamoured of her charms, was the 
only, and, indeed, the most natural way of 
accounting for the incident: but at this 
point conjecture suddenly stopped. A 
wall of adamant barred its progress ; for, 
as above stated, there was no particular 
individual to whom suspicion pointed as 
the perpetrator o£ the wrong* It has been 
Said in one of* the early chapters of this 
narrative that the Morimals mingled but 
little in society* and received only a select 
number of guests at any time; and amongst 
this cirole of their friends there was no 
man who had even been noticed to cast an 
improper look upon their cherished niece. 
Thus the young lady’s mysterious disap- 
pearance was enveloped in the darkest 
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mystery and was too well calculated to 
engender the most serious apprehensions. 

For the two days following the abduc- 
tion Lord Florimel and Sir Valentine 
Malvern, as already said, were unwearied 
in their inquiries; on the third day, after 
a serious consultation together, they visit- 
ed a very active justice of the peace, resid- 
ing in the neighbourhood, to whom they 
communicated ^everything that had occur- 
red. This gentleman confessed himself 
entirely at fault as to the course that 
should be adopted, after the vain and in- 
effectual inquiries which had been already 
made ; but he ultimately suggested that 
Mr. Lawrence Sampson the celebrated Bow 
Street officer, should be at once fetched 
from London and employed in the investi- 
gation. Valentine, who — as the reader 
will recollect — was well acquainted with 
the astute thief-taker, caught at the plan, 
and declared his intention of at once 
hurrying up to London, and bringing 
Sampson down into Buckinghamshire. He 
and Lord Florimel returned to Hallingham 
Hall to order a carriage to be got in readi- 
ness ; and while it was being prepared, 
Sir Valentine asked the nobleman whether 
it were advisable for him, when in London 
to call at Carlton House, and inform his 
Boyal Highness of the mysterious disappe- 
arance of Florence ? But Lord Florimel 
urged Valentine not to delay an instant in 
bringing Lawrence Sampson back with 
him to Hallingham, — observing in addi- 
tion, that it could serve no useful end to 
acquaint the Prince with the occurrence, as 
his Boyal Highness could do no more than 
they themselves were already performing, 
aud the case was too urgent to admit of 
even the hour’s delay that would be caused 
by a visit to Carlton House. Valentine 
coincided with Lord Fiorimel’s view ; 
and entering the carriage, sped away to 
London. It was lato in the afternoon 
when he reached the metropolis ; and pro- 
ceeding at once to Long Acre, he was for- 
tunate in finding Larry Sampson at home. 
The officer was just sitting down to a late 
dinner, after the day’s business ; but on 
hearing Sir Valentine’s tale, he at once 
threw down his knife and fork, pushed 
aside the plate with his untasted contents, 
and lost not a moment in accompanying 
the young Baronet. In tho middle of the 
night they reached Hallingham Hall. 

After a few hours’ rest, Larry Sampson 
was on the alert. He made Sir Valentine 
Malvern give him, as minutely as was pos- 
sible, a description of the man in the 
labourer’s dress who had decoyed him, 
with the false alarm of Lord FlorimeTs 
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alleged danger, into the grove. He then 
asked for the cords with which the Baro- 
net had been bound to the tree ; and these 
were given to him. He likewise obtained 
an exact description of Florence Eaton, 
even to the dress which she had on at the 
time of her disappearance, and which her 
lover and aunt as well as her principal 
tiring-maid well remembered. Possessed 
of these particulars, and taking the cords 
with him, Mr. Sampson set out alone upon 
his researches,— declining to be accom- 
panied by any one, as he declared that he 
could always manage these matters best by 
himself, 

* # * # 

* * * 

# * & 4 -*• 

The scene now changes to Carlton 
House in Loudon. It was the evening of 
that same day ou which the dialogues de- 
scribed in, the previous chapter took place 
between Florence Baton and Mrs. Walde- 
grave ; and at about ten o’clock Mrs. Gala 
was introduced by the faithful valet Ger- 
maiu into the presence of the Prince 
Regent. 

“ Ah I my active agent in pleasant mis- 
chief 1** exclaimed the Prince, the moment 
the valet had retired and he was alone 
with the infamous woman in the apartment 
where he thus received her ; “ so you have 
come to give me good tidings at last ? I 
received your letter two or three days ago, 
dated from Leehmere Grange in Oxford- 
shire, stating that the commission was 
so far fulfilled that the fair one who is to 
replace my lost Venctia was already caught 
in the toils which yourself and her lady- 
ship had so cunningly spread to ensnare 
her. But how does the sweet bird take 
her captivity? — does she flutter in the 
cage ? and will she liy away from mo whan 
I appear in her presence ?” 

“Prince,” answered Mrs. Gale, “I think 
that whoa you sea this sweet bird, a3 you 
call her, you will pronounce her to baa 
very miracle of beauty The letter that I 
had the honour to address to your Royal 
Highness, was necessarily brief, on account 
of beibg so cautiously worded, as I was 
fearful lest it should fall into other hands: 
I had therefore no opportunity of expatiat- 
ing upon the countless oharms and attrac- 
tions of this sweet creature, She is not 
only transeendingly beautiful, but chaste 
and pure beyond the possibility of doubt. 
She belongs to an excellent family, and yet 
is totally uncoutaminated with the fevered 
atmosphere of fashionable life — having 
brought up in comparative seclusion, 


and amidst a small and very select circle of 
friends/* 

“ On my soul, Mrs. Gale, you are quite 
poetical in your description 1” observed 
the Prince. ,fc Is she as handsome as 
Venefcia ?” 

“ She is not so brilliantly handsome nor 
so voluptuously splendid as Lady Saek- 
vilie,** replied Mrs. Gale; ‘‘but she is 
endowed with a beauty far more ethereal, 
more refined, and more exquisite than that 
of her ladyship. She is a being whom I 
am convinced, sir, you will love pas- 
sionately — aye, and love for ever : which, ** 
added the infamous woman with a smile, 

“ is saying a great deal for your Royal 
Highness/* 

“ I am almost afraid you are saying too 
much Mrs. Gale,” cried the Prince, laugh- 
ing. “ You have indeed piqued my curio- 
sity to an extraordinary degree, and 1 do 
already feel over head and ears in love 
with this sweet creature, before I have 
seen her ! But, Ah!’* ejaculated the Prince, 
as a sudden idea struck him — and a cloud 
all in a moment fell upon his countenance ; 

“ what possible guarantee have I that all 
this is not a trick ? I mean to say, how can 
I be assured that you and this Lady Lech- 
mere who is leagued with you in the 
matter, have not tutored some artful girl 
to play the coy and prudish maiden, when 
perhaps she is no more entitled to the name 
of maiden at all than the bar-girl in a 
canteen frequented by a whole regiment of 
Horsa Guards ?’* 

“So confident am I that when your 
Royal Highness sees this divine creature 
you will at once fling aside the unworthy 
suspicion you have ]ust hinted at, that I 
shall not ask for another guinea in the 
shape of recompense until after your Royal 
Highness’s victory is achieved.” 

“Well, this is speaking fair enough, at 
all events I” exclaimed the Prince. “But 
now tell me who the young lady is : for if 
you recollect, you mentioned no name in 
your letter/’ „ . . 

“Of course not, sir : I wrote, guardedly 
as in duty bound/’ responded Mrs# Gale. 
“ Neither will I mention any name upon 
the present occasion after the suspicion 
which you entertained.” 

“But I entertain it no longer,” inter- 
rupted the Prince: “Perhaps I was 
even wrong to mention it ; but then, 
of course, I do not wish to have a world 
of trouble for nothing, and find myself 
made a fool of after all. Who is she, I 
repeat ?” 

“ Now, pray bridle your curiosity, sir,” 
excalimod Mrs, Gale, “and ask not a 
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single question until you have seen the 
young lady. In fact* Lady Lechmere and 

I have resolved that you shall see her 
first before you know anything more, — so 
convinced are we that at a glance your 
great esperience in physiognomy will 
enable you to recognise the truth of all I 
am telling you concerning her innocence 
and purity. As for the beauty of the 
young lady, on that score there cannot be 
two opinions.’'’ 

“Well, have your own way then,” said 
the Prince, who never argued a point long. 

II But tell me, — does she know me ?** 

“ I cannot exactly say whether she 
knows your Royal Highness by sight, or 
not : it is most probable that she does 
in as much as she habitually lives in 
London with her relatives. But this I do 
know, that sho has never been to Court 
nor attended the Royal Drawing Rooms. 
And now I am reminded,” added Mrs. 
Gale, “that I have something more to state. 
Your Royal Highness will recollect that 
you gave me instructions not to let your 
name be mentioned in the presence of the 
young lady, whomsoever she were, that 
I might select to minister to your pleasure: 
but I am bound to inform you that Lady 
Lechmere, in conversation which ahe had 
with our fair captive this morning, spoke 
the least thing too plainly while preparing 
her mind for your visit ; and it would ap- 
pear that after two or three hours* 
solitary deliberation, the young creatures* 
suspicions fell into the right path and led 
her on to the solution of the enigma.” 

“Ah I then ahe knows she is destined 
for me ?” ejaculated the Prince, but with- 
out any foeling of annoyance. 

** She knows this much,” answered Mrs. 
Gale , — “ that your Royal Highness is to 
pay your respects to her to-morrow in the 
middle of the day.*’ 

11 The deuce I” cried the Prince : 11 the 
notice is but short. It is true how- 
ever, the distance is but short also — 
some forty-five miles, I believe, or there- 
abouts — is not so ?” 

1 It is, sir : and the road is good. I 
left Lechden Grange at five this evening— 
was M London at at a little past nine- 
called at' the palace and learnt that your 
Royal Highness was entertaining company 
and could not see Poe till ten, at which 
hour I came back — n 

“Well, well.” cried tbe Prince, some- 
what impatiently : “spare those details, and 
tell me what said our young lady on learn* 
hag that she would see me to*moxrow. 
Whs she pleased ? ** 


. : p r Qlsa how could I expect you to 

believe in her purity and virtue ? I was 
not present at the time : but Lady Lech- 
mare tells me that she seemed almost 
stupefied as it were— as if she felt that it 
was her destiny to become your mistress, 
and yert was filled with consternation at the 
idea. Sho said that when she saw you to- 
morrow she would explain all thoughts 
that occupied her mind, and would deal 
most candidly with you.” 

And what does Lady Lechmere argue 
from this ?” inquired the Prince. 

“That you will have a very touching 
and pathetic scene,” ^ rejoined Mrs. Gale: 

that the fair one, in short, will throw 
herself upon your mercy — appeal to your 
best feelings— and all that kind of thing. 
But that she will surrender without a 
desperate defence, is not to be for a mo- 
ment expected.” 

* Ah 1 then it will be truly piquant and 
exciting,” exclaimed tbe Prince. “ I really 
long to see her ! but are you sure that the 
adventure is a safe one, snd that there are 
no cursed risk to run ?” 

“There are always risks in these 
matters,” replied Mrs. Gale; “but I 
do not ^ for an instant dread anything 
like noise or exposure. The young 
lady’s relations Will be, I dare say, very 
glad to effect a compromise agreeable to all 
parties : the circumstance need not prevent 
her marrying ; and then she and her hus- 
band can live in tbe palace, just as Lord 
and Lady Sackville used to do.” 

“ I see you have got it all nicely cut and 
dried for me, Mrs. Gale ” said the 
Prince, rising from bis seat. I do not think 
that wo can now have anything more to 
talk about. I will run down io a plain 
travelling carriage to-morrow in the fore- 
noon and will beat Lechmere Grange as 
soon after midday as possible.” 

Mrs* Gale then took her departure and 
' proceeded to her bouse, in Solo Sqtiare 
where she spent the night; but she was up 
soon after day-break in order to speed 
back to Lechmere Grange and give due 
notice of tbe Prince , s intended coming.” 

# # # * ® 

* * $ 

* * # Sjt , 

Meanwhile Mrs. Lawrence’ Sampson 
bad been pursuing bis inquiries pot only 
in Buckinghamshire, but bad also pushed 
them into the adjoining counties of Bed- 
ford aDd Oxford. In tbe firet place he had 
questioned the keepers at all the turnpikes 
upon the public roads in that part of the 
country ; and this was a proceeding which, 
it had never struck Elorimel nor Sit 
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Valentine Malvern to adopt. The result 
was that Mr, Sampson learnt that on the 
particular evening referred to as that of 
the abduction, and at about ten o’ 
clock the keeper of a turnpike remembered 
a carriage and four horses driving at a 
tremendous pace ; and by the light stream- 
ing from his own window he caught a 
glimpse of the beautiful face of a young 
lady looking through the glass of the car- 
riage. The man was struck by the expres- 
sion of the countenance at the time, because 
he fancied it looked anxious and frightened; 
and be noticed that it was shaded by a 
profusion of light hair, falling in long 
curls from under a sort of gipsy bonnet 
such as young ladies were accustomed to 
wear in those times when in the country. 
Beyond this information the turnpike- 
keeper could give no details of importance 
He did not recollect the colour of the car- 
riage : but he remembered that it had four 
horses, with two postilions, and a servant 
seated on the box. 

Mr* Sampson was convinced in his 
own mind that he had thus obtained a clue 
to the object of his search, and that the 
countenance which the turnpike-man had 
noticed was that of Florence Eaton. He 
accordingly followed up his inquiries 
along that same road, and managed to 
trace the carriage and four into 
Oxfordshire; but there be lost scent of it 
altogether , and therefore came to the 
conclusion that it had turned out of the 
main route into some branch road or bye- 
lane. But he now prosecuted his re- 
searches all about the district into which 
he had succeeded in tracing the equipage ; 
and visiting each town and village, he 
endeavoured to find out whether any cord 
answering a particular description had 
been recently purchased in that neighbour- 
hood. At length this portion of his enquiry 
was crowned with success: and he discover- 
ed the shop at which the very cord which 
had bound Malvern’s limbs, and which he 
had brought with him, was procured. The 
purchaser of that cord was recollected, as 
to his personal appearance, by the shop- 
keeper, — to whom however the man ’a name 
and all other particulars concerning him, 
were utterly unknown : but from the 
description given, Sampson bad no doubt 
the individual was the same person in the 
labourer's dress who bed decoyed Sir 
Valentine into the grove. At another 
village two or three miles distant, Mr. 
Sampson, ascertained that some black crape 
had been purchased at about the same 
f||m as the cord, and by an individual 
%>, alcove desprip^Qn.; 


so that tho material of which the masks 
were worn by the three accomplices had 
been likewise bought in the same district 
as the cord, and by the same man, was a 
fact fully established. Mr. Sampson’s 
researches were therofore now directed to- 
wards the discovery of the man ; and at 
length he succeeded in hearing of such a 
person. Once upon the track, his in- 
quiries were quickly followed up until he 
obtained positive information that the in- 
dividual in question was none other than a 
domestic in the service of a lady of quality 
whose country-scat was not many miles 
distant from the villages where the pre- 
vious links in the chain of evidence had 
been detected. 

The prosecution of this search and the 
following up of the various traces which 
led him on step by step to the final dis- 
covery where Florence Eaton was, had 
occupied several days ; and it was between 
ten and eleven o’clock in the forenoon of 
the eighth day after the abduction, that 
Mr. Sampson returned to Hallingbam Hall. 
The results of his proceedings were in- 
stantly made known to Lord Florimel and 
Sir Valentina Malvern ; and a carriage and 
four was at oneo got in readiness to bear 
them all three to the mansion where Flo- 
rence Eaton was held captive. The dis- 
tance from Hallingbam to that mansion 
was about sixteen miles ; and consequent- 
ly, with four fleet horses, it could be ac- 
complished in about an hour and a half. 
Fortunately Lord Florimel was in the com- 
mission of the peace for Oxfordshire as 
well as Buckinghamshire ; and therefore 
he was enabled to arm himself and com- 
panions with an authority to take decisive 
measures should any opposition or resist- 
ance be experienced at the place whither 
they were now proceeding for the recovery 
of Florence. 


CHAPTER CCXV. 

LECHMERE GRANGE. 

At the very time that the carriage-and 
four, containing Lord Florimel, Sir Valen- 
tine Malvern, and Mr. Lawrence Sampson 
was flying along the high road into Oxford- 
shire, Florence Eaton was seated in her 
own chamber at the mansion of her capti- 
vity f preparing her mind for the supposed 
interview with the mad-doctor : for that 
such was the character of the individual 
whom she was to meet soon after mid-day, 
she still implicitly believed. Since her 
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second interview with Mrs. Waldegrave 
ou the previous day, she had kept her 
chamber, — the lady’s-maid who was in 
special attendance upon her, serving her 
meals. But these, as intimated at the con- 
clusion of a previous chapter, went away 
untasted; and even on the morning of the 
day of which we are now writing, Florence 
had taken nothing but some tea. Thus 
for four-and-twenty hours naught in the 
shape of substantial food had passed the 
poor girl’s lips. 

It is now verging towards noon, and 
she was seatod in her chamber, endeavour- 
ing to arrange in her mind all that she 
should say to the physician whom she 
supposed about to visit her. She had 
resolved to tell him everything — the whole 
history of her parentage, the morbid feel- 
ings which the knowledge of that secret 
had engendered in her mind, and the 
sensation of loathing and horror with 
which she had been gradually led on by 
those feelings to contemplate the image of 
her royal father. It was the purpose of 
the poor girl to make a friend of the 
physician : for that he wonld be accessible 
to such sympathy, she did not doubt— and 
she even in imagination went so far as to 
picture to herself a kind-hearted, benevo- 
lent, and fatherly old gentleman, who 
would listen to her with interest and 
attention and do what he could to serve 
her. 

“ I will ask him,” thought Florence to 
herself, “ to go at once to my uncle and 
aunt, to tell them that the Prince purposes 
to take me away altogether from their 
guardianship and compel' me to plunge into 
the dizzy whirl of a Court life. I will be- 
seech him to urge those dear relatives to 
take me home to them again at once, and 
to save me from my own father I I will 
tell the worthy physician that if it be 
really hoped to restore my mind to the 
equanimity it once enjoyed, this aim can 
only be accomplished by allowing me to 
relapse into the calm and tranquil tenour 
of existence which I until lately led : but 
that it would unsettle my mind for ever, 
were I to be surrendered up to the guar- 
dianship of that parent whom, alas ! I 
cannot love, and whose image fills me with 
a horror and a loathing stronger than all 
my powers of resistance ! 

In this manner did the musinga of 
Florence Eaton continue ; so that, aB the 
reader will perceive, she looked forward 
with hope and ! cheerfulness to the inter- 
view which She fancied she was to have 
with a physician. There was no presenti- 
ment of evil at this tour in the young 


maiden’s mind: sho indeed felt happier 
than she had yet clone since the night of 
her abduction ; for she confidently antici- 
pated that either this same day or the next 
would restore her to her uncle and aunt 
at Hallingham Hall, And did she not 
likewise think of Valentine ? Oh, yes ! 
and she also hoped that she would yet be- 
come his bride ! 

It was a little past noon when she heard 
the sounds of whoel approaching up the 
avenue which intersected the park : and 
looking forth from her chamber-window, 
which was in the front of the house, she 
observed a plain travelling-carriage driving 
up to the principal entrance of the 
mansion. 

“Here is the physician!” sho said to 
herself ; but her window was so situated 
that sho could not catch a glimpse of the 
individual who alighted from the carriage. 

Ten minutes now elapsed, during which 
interval Florence Eaton felt an increasing 
excitement : and for the first time this day, 
vague fears and apprehensions relative to 
the supposed physician’s visit began to rise 
up in her mind. What if he should prove 
otherwise in character and disposition than 
sho had imagained ? what if beware, stern, 
austere, and morose, instead of benevolent 
and kind ? what if he were to refuse to 
allow her to return to her relatives, or to 
interest himself any way in her behalf ? 
what, in short, if he had even come to 
bear her away to London and hand her 
over to the charge of the Prinoa ? Oh ! 
now indeed were these misgivings crowd- 
ing in rapidly, and still more rapidly, upon 
the young maiden’s mind : and now also 
did a presentiment of evil, dark and 
ominous, overshadow her soul with a 
deepening gloom, as the storm-clouds 
gather suddenly upon a sky previously 
tranquil and serene. 

“ It appears as if some crisis in my 
destiny were at hand,” thought Florence 
to herself ; and as she caught a glimpse of 
her countenance in the mirror, when 
wandering about the room with increasing 
excitement, she recoiled from the ghastly 
aspect of her own features : then sinking 
upon a chair, she pressed her hand upon 
her bosom to still the strong pulsations of 
her heart; and as the apprehension of 
coming evil gained more and more upon 
her, she felt that it was only by a strong 
effort she could prevent herself from 
bursting forth into a fit of wild hysterical 
screaming. 

Presently she heard a footstep approach- 
ing the door. Bising to her feet, she gave 
utterance to the word 11 Now T In m 
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abrupt decisive tone ; and all in a moment 
she found horsolf cool and collected. The 
tempest within hor had lulled in an 
instant : but it was a calm unnatural to a 
degree. She had not however time for 
further analysis of her thoughts, as tho 
door opened and Mrs. W aide grave made 
her appeal ance. 

“ How are you to-dav, rny dear child 9” 
she said with the most amiable look and in 
the kindest tone. 

“ I know not how ] fee)/’ answered 
[Florence. “But that carriage which ha? 
just arrived ” 

** It is 1 e whom you are to meet," was 
the answer given by Mis Waldegrave, who 
anticipated the meaning of the question. 

“Then let me go to him at once,* 
Florence immediately replied: “for the 
sooner the interview takes places, tho 
better/* 

M Yes — you shall go at once, my dear 
girl/’ answered Mrs. Waldegrave : then 
suddenly catching Florence by the arm, 
she said, “But you intend to be calm, 
collected, and reasonable V* 

“ As I am at this moment/’ rejoined 
Florence : and she moved towards the 
door. 

" You do not wish me to accompany 
you?” asked Mrs. Waldegrave, gazing 
with some degree of anxiety upon the 
young lady, whose look and manner she 
was still at a loss altogether to com- 
prehend. 

u No, no/’ replied Floreee, with a sort 
of feverish petulance. “ I must see him 
alone. Let me go to him by myself. 
Where is he?” 

“ In the same room where we conversed 
together yesterday.” 

“Then I will proceed thither:” — and 
Florence sped away towards the apart- 
ment thus indicated. 

A few moments brought her there. 
She would not allow herself to pause even 
for an instant, lest the courage which at 
present sustained her should all in a mo- 
ment give way : but she hastened on, with 
that kind of desperate feeling which 
impels the individual in cases of suspense 
to seek to know the best or worst at once. 

She entered the room. A person was 
standing at one of the windows, looking 
out, and consequently with his back to- 
wards her. The door still remained open 
ip W band, as he turned round : and then 
lyJb amazement and horror! — instead of 
countenance of a physician, the 
fae& of the Prince Regent 


“ Florence !— Good God, Florence !” 
exclaimed his Royal Highness, in a voice of 
mingled wonder aud consternation. 

But a wild affright seized upon tho 
maiden ; and she bounded away from the 
apartment. The Prince hurried after her, 
crying, “ Florence ; Florence I” 

“ No, no I she shrieked forth : and on- 
ward she fled as if wings were fastened to 
her feet. 

“Florence — my dear girl— Florence 
dearest, I beseech you to stop !” exclaimed 
the Prince, pursuing her as quickly as he 
could. 

She had reached the landing, and 
glanced back at the foot of tho next ascent 
of stairs to see if he were following her ; 
but the instant she caught a glimpse of 
his approaching form, she ran wildly up 
the staircase, still shrieking forth, “ No, 
no 1” 

41 She is mad, poor girl I she is mad 1” 
cried the Prince: and terror lending wings 
also to his feet, despite the corpulency of 
his person, he still hastened after her. 

Florence bad now gained that long 
passage whenee the chambers of the 
domestics opened on either side ; and 
there she paused to gather breath, — 
clinging pale and trembling to the 
bannisters, with mingled anguish and 
terror distorting evory lineament of the 
countenance that was naturally so sweet, 
so lovely l But, hark I footsteps are 
pursuing: hastily do they ascend the stairs 
— and in another instant she again beholds 
her father close behind. 

“ No, no !” she repeats in still more wild 
and thrilling notes : “you shall not take my 
away with you ! — the image of my mother 
beckons me to beware !** 

Thus speaking, she flew along the pass- 
age, and reached the steps leading up into 
the loft above. 

14 Perdition 1” ejaculated the Prince 
“She is mad! she will do herself a mischief!” 
— and onward he sped in the pursuit. 

He also reached the steps in an 
incredibly short space of time, considering 
tho unwieldiness of his person: but pausing * 
at the bottom to recover breath, he called 
out, “Florence, Florence! wherefore do you 
fly away from me? Fear nothing ! I will 
bear you hence— you shall not stay here 
another moment — you shall go away with 
me!” 

” No, no I” were the thrilling tone* of a 
still wilder anguish, which rang through 
the loft above, and falling upon the Prince’s 
ear, seemed to penetrate to his very brain. 

Up the steps , he sped — he entered the 

loffc—and befeeld . . I’torenee fling a wild 
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affrighted look over her shoulder, as she 
was precipitating nerself, onward to the 
farther extremity of the place. 

“Florence, I conjure you I” 

“ No, no !” was the wildly repeated cry; 
and as she uttered it, she drew back a bolt 
which held fast a door at that end of the 
loft. 

“Florence 1” exclaimed the Prince bound- 
ing forward to catch her. 

But at that instant the door which she 
had reached was flung open, and the blaze 
of sunlight burst into the loft. Nothing save 
the sunny atmosphere seemed to be beyond 
that threshold; and as the hapless maiden 
disappeared from the Prince’s view, the 
terrific shriek that thrilled from her lips, 
pierced like an ice-shaft through his brain. 

” O Godl” he cried in appalling agony, 
and fell forward senselees upon the floor 
of the loft 

* * * 

‘fc 3}S ?ik 

tyt *f. 

During the few minutes occupied in 
the scene which we have just been re- 
lating, a travelling-carriage-and-four had 
entered the park and was dashing up the 
avenue to the front of the mansion. 

The wiudows of the vehicle were down; 
and a countenance thrust forth, was 
anxiously surveying the exterior of the 
building which the equipage ,was thus 

approaching. This was Sir Valentine 
Malavern, who with all a lover’s natural 
excitement, was looking forth in the hope 
of cstching the first glimpse of his well- 
beloved’s face at one of the numerous 
windows of the immense structure. 

“ It is a fine old place, this Lechmere 
Grange,” said Mr. Lawrence Sampson, 
with characteristic coolness ; for nothing 
ever ruffled the equanimity of the Bow 

Street Officer. 

“ Yes — a fine old place,” answered Lord 
Florimel, to whom the remark was ad- 
dressed. “But who would have thought,” 
he immediately added in mingled excite- 
ment and indignation, “that a person of 
Lady Lechmere’s rank and position in 
society, could have been base enough to 
lend herself to this outrage which is still 
so unaccountable ? For I cannot possibly 
conceive what motive ** 

At this instant a terrific cry burst forth 
from, the lips of Sir Valentine Malvern*, 
and almost simultaneously, another but 
still more piercing and more agonizing 
shriek thrilled through the air. 

* Just God! *tis Florence!” exelaimed 
Lord Florimel, as he beheld from the win- 
dow of the carriage the same appalling 


spectacle which had elicited that burst of 
mingled horror and despair from Sir 
Valentine Malvern. 

The carriage stopped suddenly : for the 
postilions, who had likewise beheld the 
tremendous tragedy, reined in their steeds 
at the angle of the building nearest to the 
spot where the occurrence had just 
taken place. 

Alas! the reader cannot fail to have 
comprehended the nature of this shocking 
tragedy, The door through which 
Florence had disappeared from the view 
of the Prince in the loft, opened — not 
into some adjacent room, as the poor girl 
in the bewilderment of her feelings had 
doubtless fancied — but into the vary air 
itself! it was the one to which the old 
disused crane belonged — the one in short 
that opened Lom the end of the building 
right upon the abyss below 1 Down she had 
fallen 1 — down, down — that sweet angelic 
girl! — down from the tremendous height 
upon a parterre of flowers that lay 
immediately beneath ! 

When Lord Fiorimol, Sir Valentine 
Malvern, and Mr. Lawrence Sampson, 
leaping from the carriage, rushed to tbs 
spot, they raised ths inanimate 1‘orm in 
their arms; and thought it was not mangled 
nor crushed, nor even disfigured, yet life 
was extinct. The lovely and the innocent 
was no more; she had fallen through the 
sunny air, warm and glowing as her own 
generous heart-in life had been, and her 
death bed was formed of flowers as sweet 
and beautiful as herself. 


CONCLUSION 

WE now take up our pen for the pur- 
pose of bringing the present narrative to a 
close, and recording the necessary farewell 
words in respect to some of the characters 
that have figured in our drama, as well as 
duly chronicling the fate that overtook 
others. Were we to give in minute details 
that rapid summary of particulars which 
were about to sketeh in mere outline, we 
should be enabled yet to extend our history 
to many additional chapters : but the 
doleful tragedy which wo have just related, 
— a tragedy so replete with horror 
aud woe, — has indisposed us for the pro- 
longation of our tale. Besides, the heart 
sickens at the thought of the guilty career 
ol that Prince whose misdeeds have 
furnished the groundwork for our past 
narrative ; and we long to escape from the 
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unnatural atmosphere which envelops his 
memory 

About the same time that the eventful 
drama was taking place at Lechmere 
Grange, Bencull, the Hangman, the Mush- 
room Faker, and Bob the Durrynacker 
were put upon their trial at the Old Bailey 
for the murder of Nell Gibson. The 
Buttoner, who had turned King's evidence, 
was the principal witness against them. 
When placed together in the dock, the four 
prisoners, who had not seen each other 
since their committal to Newgate, — they 
having been there kept in separate cells for 
security’s sake, — exchanged grim smiles of 
recognition. Their hardihood had not 
forsaken them: desperate as their lives had 
been, so did they still continue in their 
conduct during the ordeal that was to lead 
to death. As for the Hangman — he pre- 
served a degree of brutal indifference and 
hardened ruffianism which stamped him as 
a monster in human shape. When the 
Buttoner made his appearance in the wit- 
ness-box, Daniel Coffin rattled his chains 
furiously- — and shook his clenched fists at 
the approver — and vomited forth such a 
torrent of dreadful imprecations and 
hideous curses against the man, that the 
whole of the crowded court was shocked 
and appalled. The Judge was compelled 
to inform the ferocious prisoner that 
unless he held his tongue he must be re- 
moved forcibly and the trial would proceed 
without him, Daniel Coffin accordingly 
desisted : but throughout the Buttoner’s 
evidence, he maintained a succession of 
savage growls rather resembling those of a 
wild beast than of a humau being. The 
charge was fully proved against himself 
and his comrades; and sentence of death 
was paassed upon them in due form. It 
was therefore unnecessary to prosecute the 
Hangman farther — and thus no oogniaanee 
was taken hy the tribunal of the double 
murder which tfie dreadful monster had 
perpetrated at the fence’s house in white- 
chapel. We must observe, however, that 
when the Judge had announced their doom 
to the four prisoner’s the Hangman gave 
vent to another volley of horrible impreca- 
tions— not merely levelled against the But- 
toner, but likewise against the Judge, the 
prosecuting counsel, and all who had been 
in any way mixed up with the judicial pro- 
ceedings. The frightful strain was taken 
typ by his three oomrades ; and while thus 
pouring forth their rage, they were carried 
back to gaol. There they were placed in 
; |he condemned cells, “—each in a separate 
, nod positive orders ware given that 


Daniel Coffin was to be allowed no oppor- 
tunity of communication with any one 
outside the prison walls. It subsequently 
transpired that this command was issued 
in consequence of instructions sent direct 
from the Home Office. Doubtless the 
Prince Regent thought that the more 
closely Daniel Coffin’s lips were kept 
sealed, the better. The fellow did, how- 
ever, give the turnkeys the particulars of 
all that had ever taken place between him- 
self and the Prince ; — especially the trick 
played in respect to Dysart, and the affair 
of Westminster Bridge: but either the turn- 
keys did not believe him — or if they did, 
wera too discreet to mention the circum- 
stances elsewhere. We must add that Coffin 
wrote a letter to the Prince, begging his 
Royal Highness to commute the sentence 
which had been passed, into one of trans- 
portation for life ; but the epistle, wherein 
threats and entreaties were strangely 
jumbled, remained unanswered — perhaps 
indeed it was never sent at all by the turn- 
key to whom it was entrusted for the pur- 
pose in short, Daniel Coffin and his three 
accomplices in crime suffered death on the 
scaffold in the Old Bailey, — there ruffian- 
hardihood enduring to the very last: and 
thus the man who had so ofton officiated 
as the Public Executioner on strangulation 
days, was himself sent out of existence on 
the same stage where he had aided in 
launching so many miserable wretches 
into eternity. 

The funeral of poor Florence Eaton was 
conducted in a private and unostentatious 
manner: her remains were deposited in the 
village church near Hallingham Hall, Lord 
Florimel aud e 8ir Valentine Malvern being 
the chief mourners. The Prince Regent 
had signified his desire to attend the obse- 
quies ; but Lord Morimel. in reply, gave 
his Royal Highness to understand that if 
he appeared upon the scene it would be 
considered little better than an outrage, 
not only to the feelings of those true 
mourners who would be present on the 
occasion, but likewise to the memory m 
of her whose ashes were to be consigned 
to the dust. When the funeral was over, 
Lord and Lady Morimel went abroad and 
remained upon the Continent for many 
years. They vowed at their departure 
that they would never return to England 
again so long as that Prince who had 
caused their beloved niece’s death exercised 
the sovereign r sway* Thus, during the 
remainder of his regency, and through- 
out the period of his reign as King of 
England, Lord and Lady Porxmel continu- 
ed to abide iu foreign climes; and it was 
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only when William IV ascended the throne 
that they returned to England after an ab- 
sence of fifteen years. The violence of 
their grief for the loss of the beloved Flo- 
rence bad long been mellowed down into 
a mournful remembrance of the departed 
girl: but they never again mingled in the 
gaieties of life, but devoted the rest of 
their days to deeds of benvolence and 
charity. Seldom is it that persons bearing 
an aristocratic title succeed in winning 
the love of the poorer orders ; but the 
names of Lord and Lady Florimel were 
never mentioned by the sufforing and 
oppressed, save in terms of gratitude and 
respect. They bestowed not their gold 
upon the canting hypociites of Exeter Hall 
— they afforded no subsidies to the As- 
sociations whose objects are to convert 
the heathen thousands of miles away ; but 
all their sympathies and their aids were 
exercised amongst the poor, the destitute 
and the indigent whose name is Legion in 
the British Isles. 

Sir Valentine Malvern, immediately after 
the funeral of the perished Florence, had 
besought the Fiorimels to permit him to 
take up his abode at Hallingkam Hall : for 
he declared that the only way in which he 
could be induced to resign himself to the 
fate that had thus so cruelly separa ted him 
from everything he had loved or could over 
love again upon earth, was by dwelling 
near the spot where the remains of the 
departed girl were laid; so that he might 
visit that tomb of hallowed memories — 
that sepulchre of his own heart's withered 
hopes and blighted affections 1 Ere leaving 
England therefore, Lord and Lady Florimel 
gave Sir Valentine the mournful permission 
which he sought ; and he took up his abode 
at Hallingham. On every Sabbath morning, 
when the village rustics and maidens were 
repairing to the church, they beheld Sir 
Valentine Malvern wending his way on foot 
slowly thither; and on entering the sacred 
edifice, as he passed to his piew, would he 
pause near the simple but elegant monu- 
ment which marked the resting-place of 
Florence Eaton — and the tears would 
trickle down his cheeks. Then, tho service 
being over, he would remain behind the 
rest of the congregation; and when the 
church was cleared be would seek 
the sacred spot again, and kneeling on 
the cold marble, would pray a long time in 
silence, while fresh tears trickled down his 
manly cheeks. The old sextoness, who 
knew the sad history, never offered to lock 
the church-door, nor even ventured to show 
any sign of impatience at being thus kept 
waiting while Sir Valentine, mourning 
H— 23 


ovor his lost one, prayed for strength to 
support bis bereavement. Sometimes in the 
.week-days he would call upon the sextoness, 
borrow the churce-keys, and pass hours 
alone together within the walls of that 
humble village temple. Many and many 
a golden guinea was slipped by Sir 
Valentine into the hands of the old 
sextoness; so that his bounty became a 
handsome annuity to the worthy woman. 
Years passed, and still Sir Valentine 
Malvern continued to dw*U at Hallingham 
Hall. His grief became attempered to a 
manly resignation and if he were never on 
the one hand exhilarated into joy, on the 
other hand his feelings were never warped 
by misanthropy. Sometimes ho received 
a few select friends at the Hall, and was 
frequently visited by his half-sisters and 
their huabands; and on those occasions, 
while performing all the duties of hospita- 
lity in a becoming maimer, his deportment, 
though far from cheerful, was nevertheless 
by no means calculated to diffuse an 
unpleasant gloom around him. But he 
never loved again. The earth possessed not 
an angel in female shape who had the power 
to roll the stone from his supulchral heart; 
— that was the tomb in which tho image 
of the cherished Florence was preserved, 
embalmed with the holy fragrance of an 
imperishable fidelity, After Lord and 
Lady Florimel returned to England, Sir 
Valentina Malvern still continued to 
occupy TTnUinghnna flail. At their death, 
which happened in 1847 — both dying 
within tha same year — that mansion, to- 
gether with the Buckinghamshire estate, 
was bequeathed to him : and there he still 
resides at the present day, the object of 
love and veneration on the part of all his 
tenants and the inhabitants of the 
surrounding district. 

We must here observe that when the 
frightful tragedy happened at Leohmere 
Grange, it was only through a generous 
consideration for the piteous entreaties 
which the Prince proffered to Lord 
Florimel and Sir Valentine that they 
could ho induced to refrain from giving 
the whole affair the utmost publicity. 
Perhaps they likewise thought that the 
wretched man was sufficiently punished by 
the contemplation of the fearful ruin 
which his wickedness had wrought ; and 
that it were better to leave him to tha 
stings of his own conscience than hold 
him up to the exeoratisn of society. Never 
was there a more piteous spectacle of a 
proud and wicked man's utter humiliation, 
than that which the Prince Regent 
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presented when suing lor mercy and for- 
bearance, almost at the very feet of the 
afflicted unole and lover of the perished 
girl. Mr. Lawrence Sampson, who was 
a witness of the scene, felt an inde- 
scribable loathing and disgust for the royal 
voluptuary who, in his greedy pursuit 
of licentious pleasures had been fated to 
become the cause of his own innocent and 
lovely daughter’s death. But for the 
reasons above glanced at, it was finally 
resolved by Florimel and Malvern to allow 
the veil of secrecy to be thrown as much 
ag possible over the incidents which led to 
the tragedy ; and though a coroner's in- 
vestigation look place, yet the particulars 
were never published to the world. Thus, 
inasmuch as the principle actor In the 
shocking drama was suffered to go un- 
punished, it was impossible to hand over 
the subordinate accomplices in the crime to 
the hands of justice. Bat it may be observ- 
ed as an illustration of the fact that Heaven 
often deals retributive justice where Man 
fails to inflict it, that not a single soul 
who was engaged in the circumstances 
of that lamentable tragedy prospered 
long afterwards — -While the career of some 
was cut short by a violent death. For 
instance. Lady Lechmere (the false Mrs. 
Waldegrave) when visiting the Grange 
three or four years after the catastrophe, 
was so terrified by the belief that the spirit 
of the depa* ted girl appeared to her in the 
middle of the night, that she started up 
from her sleep in the wildest alarm — sprang 
from her couch— and rushing along the 
passage in the dark to summon her ser- 
vants, tripped over a mat, fell with her 
head in contact against the marble 
peoostal supporting a statue, and lived but 
a few minutes to explain to those whom 
her cries gathered around her, the causa 
of the catastrophe. 

At her death— as there was no direct 
heir to her property — it was all thrown 
into the Court of Chancery : the Grange 
was shut up — and the domestics were 
discharged. The footman, who in the 
disguise of a labourer had borne his 
part in the outrage against Florence Eaton, 
took to the highway, and two or three 
years afterwards suffered for his crimes 
upon the scaffold : while the three men 
(also servants in Lady Lechmere’s house- 
hold) who had worn the masks on tbo 
memorable night of Miss Eaton's abduc- 
tion, became poachers and were killed in a 
sanguinary fight with gamekeepers. 

From the date of the tragedy at Lech* 
we Grange, everything seemed to go 
^ith Mrs, Gale (the fictitious 


Mrs. Spencer). A fire completely de- 
stroyed ail her property at the house of 
infam r in Soho Square ; and as she was 
not insured, the loss was very serious. 
She however took another house of the 
same character, though on a less sumptu- 
ous scale ; but the death of a foreigner 
which took place there under very suspi- 
cious circumstances, led to her committal 
to prison on the coroner s warrant.. New- 
gate was crowded at the time—the gaol- 
fever broke out — and Mrs Gale was ono 
of the first victims to its rage. 

Sally and Dick Melmoth, after the exe- 
cution of Daniel Ccfiin discovered a con- 
siderable sum of money concealed in the 
cellar of fcbe house in Fleet Lane ; and this 
they of course appropriated to their own 
use. Yielding to all kinds of extrava- 
gances and plunging into the deepest 
excesses, they were not long in making 
away with their resources ; and in lass 
than a year they sank down to the lowest 
pitch of poverty, —at length becoming 
absorbed in that living mass of demoralisa- 
tion, squalor, and wretchedness, which 
forms the tremendous refuse of our bar- 
barous system of civilisation* 

As for Jack the Foundling, he conducted 
himself tolerably well for a few years in 
the West Indies : but the influence of old 
habits gradually returning, he was led to 
self-appropriate some of his employer's 
money to minister unto his extravagances, 
and was summarily dismissed his situation, 
He then returned to England, where 
accident revealed to him the secret of his 
birth ; or at all events he was led, by some 
means or another, to form a pretty shrewd 
conjecture upon the point. But his claims 
upon the Princess Sophia being utterly 
ignored in that quarter, he became to her a 
source of incessant annoyance, vexation, 
persecution, and terror, until the day of 
her death, which happened but a few 
years ago. He is still knocking about 
town, living Heaven only knows how,— 
sunk deep into the slough of dissipation 
and profligacy, but often exciting the 
wonder and interest of the frequenters of 
public-house parlours and tap-rooms by 
relating tbe circumstances of his birth, — 
of which however he has but a dim know- 
ledge, so that the greater proportion of 
the wonderful things he recites are drawn 
from the fountains of his own imagination* 
The Buttoner, having turned King's 
evidence against his accomplices in the 
murder of Nell Gibson, had his life spared; 
but was sentenced to transportation* It 
was however found impossible to carry 
this judgment into effect, on account of 
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the injuries he had received from the 
Hangman on the occasion of the affray at 
Mrs, Young’s ; he was therefore transfer- 
red to the hulks, in the infirmary of which 
he died within a few months after the trial. 
As for old Mother Franklin, she suecmbed 
to the serious treatment she received on 
the same occasion : and Mrs. Young, being 
compelled to have a limb amputated from 
a similar cause, took to drinking brandy 
ere the stump was healed, so that inflam- 
mation was brought on, and she died 
miserably. 

William Taggarty continued for some 
years in his shop on Mutton Hill : but at 
length he removed to a better neighbour- 
hood and a larger establishment, and by 
gradually falling into a different course of 
business contrived to amass a fortune 
without involving himself in the meshes of 
the law. Instead of buying stolen tea, 
coffee, pepper, mustard, vinegar, jars of 
pickles, and so fotth, — be took to the safer 
mode of purchasing inferior qualities in a 
legitimate way, and then adulterating 
them with all kinds of abominations. By 
these means, — and no possible means are 
surer to attain the desired end, — he rose 
to the rank of an honest and respectable 
tradesman : so that at last he became a 
somewhat important man in his parish— 
grew great at vestries — filled the office of 
overseer in a manner hateful to the poor 
but delightful to the board of guardians — 
and so completely won the good opinion of 
the vicar, that through this reverend 
gentleman’s influence ho obtained the 
honourable post of churchwarden. While 
filling that office, no parishioner was more 
regular in his devotions nor could put on a 
more sanctimonious countenance than Mr. 
William Taggarty. Of course this worthy 
tradesman lived universally respected 
— although perhaps he himself might 
occasionally laugh in his sleeve, when 
having duly sanded his sugar, sloo-laavcd 
bis tea, ehicoried his coffee, turmerickod 
his mustard, vitrioled bis vinegar, and 
bone-dusted bis arrow-root, he went to 
church on a Sunday and helped to swell 
the chorus of “Lord have mercy upon us, 
miserable sinners !** 

Dr* Copperas and Dr. Thurston pursued 
their useful and honourable career 
to a good old age. These excellent 
members of the profession were never 
known to have an angry word with each 
other : it must however be allowed that 
this might have arisen less from the 
Christian feeling which animated them, 
than from the circumstance that their un- 
disturbed unanimity was marvellously 


productive of fees, Dr. Copperas,died first: 
and when his will was opened, the follow- 
ing^ sentence was found in the document : 
— I will and bequeath my valuable 
library of medical works to a gentleman 
who in private life is adorned with all the 
qualities calculated to win the esteem and 
love of those who bask in the sunshine of 
his friendship, and who as an ornament to 
his profession stands unrivalled ; it is with 
pleasure that I here record the name of 
Dr. Thurston.” Some three or four years 
afterwards, when Dr. Thurston himself 
was summoned to another world to meat 
all the patients who had gone thither be- 
fore him, his last will and testament also 
contained a passage which we must quota, 
and which ran as follows In bequeath- 
ing my valuable collection of books to that 
philanthropic institution which I and a 
certain revered friend of mine (recently 
dead) had the honour and the happiness 
of founding, I wish it to he distinctly un- 
de* stood that even if no such name as that 
of Dr. Thurston had been associated with 
the establishment of that institution, it 
would nevertheless have arisen into ex- 
istence all the same, from the humanity as 
well as the unparalleled talent of that dear 
deceased friend Dr. Copperas. 

Sir Bolando and Lady Tash managed to 
live on pretty comfortable terms with each 
other. They had a large family of children 
all of whom were the exact image of the 
redoubtable officer himself, with a single 
exception of the eldest son, who bora so 
striking a resemblance to the Prince Begent 
that all friends and acquaintances frequent- 
ly alluded to the circumstance, no doubt 
with congratulatory intention, as if it were 
a remarkable honour to have the linea- 
ments of a member of the royal race re- 
flected in the features of a scion of 
private family. Bub whenever the coin- 
cidence was mentioned at the dinner- table, 
Sir Bolando Tash invariably filled a large 
tumbler to the brim and tossed it down 
In's capacious throat — while Lady Tash was 
as constantly seized with a sudden fife of 
sneezing or coughing, which compelled her 
to apply her handkerchief to her face. 

Lilian Halkin remained abroad for three 
or four years after the catastrophe of 
Dover Cliffs, handsomely provided for, in 
a pecuniary sense, by the bounty of her 
friends in England* At the expiration of 
that time a sudden longing took her to 
return to her native land ; but while on 
her way hither, she was seized with a 
sudden illness at Calais, where she breathed 
her last. Her remains are interred in the 
cemetery outside the walls of the town* 
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Mr. Lawrence Sampson retained his 
post; as Chief Officer at Bow street, for soma 
years after the period of which our narra- 
tive has treated; and when he retired it was 
to settle down in a neat little villa at 
Clapton, and enjoy the remainder of his 
existence in the company of a pretty wife 
and with the aid of the handsome com- 
petence he had acquired during many years 
of bustle and activity. 

The reader will not have forgotten a 
certain Mrs. Malpas, who had the honour 
of passing one night with the Prince 
Regent at Carlton House ; and therefore, 
as this lady has received such special 
mention in our narrative, it may be as well 
to state what afterwards became of her. 
Though she went into mourning for her 
husband the Colonel, when the news of 
his death reached her, yet she did not 
particularly grieve for his loss ; and pre- 
cisely one year afterwards shewas persuaded 
by Alderman Tubbs, corn-chandler and 
spectacle- maker (the latter denomination 
alluding to the particular Company to 
which he belonged) to proceed with him 
to the altar. Although some thirty years 
older than herself, with a very red nose 
and somewhat drunken in his habits as 
well as snuffy- looking on the front of his 
shirt, — yet being immensely rich and next 
in rotation for the honours of tho 
Mayoralty, the lady could not do otherwise 
than consent to change her name from 
tho aristocratic one of Malpas to tho 
less euphonious one of Tubbs : and as the 
newspapers some time afterwards declared 
she fulfilled the hign and difficult post 
of Lady Mayoress with a mingled dignity 
and affability which must long dwell in the 
memory of the citizens of London.” It 
chanced, too, that during the Mayoralty an 
address had to be presented to the Prince 
Regent, on which occasion the honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon her worthy 
husband ; and thenceforth were they known 
as Sir Jacob and Lady Tubbs. Prom all we 
have ever learnt, she made an excellent 
wife for the worthy civic functionary: but 
when in tender moments of confidence 
speaking of past events, we believe that 
she somehow or another always forgot to 
mention the romantic little adventure 
which for one night had made her the bed- 
fellow of a Prince. 

Mrs. Emmerson and Arabella sank down 
into the deepest poverty ; and when they 
applied to their friends and acquaintances 
of better days, they experienced the cruel- 
lest rebuffs. Por about three years they 
had a sad battle with the world, earning a 
precarious livelihood by needle- work, and 


even experiencing the direst need. Pew 
however who had known them in better 
times, and who ware now acquainted with 
their distress, pitied thorn in their latter 
position ; for when living in a mansion 
and rolling in their carriage at Clapham, 
they had given themselves such airs and 
behaved with so much hauteur and arro- 
gance, that theirs was the very pride which 
according to poetic justice should experi- 
ence a fall. At the end of the third year 
of misery, however, they received a visit 
from Mr. Theodore Varian, who shed tears 
on contemplating the piefcure of distress 
which their abode and their own personal 
appearance presented to bis view. He 
told them that times had altered with him, 
and that fortune had so far smiled upon 
his industry as to enable him to supply a 
hundred pounds for their immediate wants, 
and to promise fifty pounds a year for the 
future. Having thus explained himself, he 
did not wait to be thanked, but hurried 
away profoundly affected. 

Theodore had become the husband of 
Mary Owen, and a partner in the great 
mercantile firm of Chapman and Go. He 
had settled in London, after having for 
soma time ably conducted the branch- 
establishment at Geneva ; and as riches ac- 
cumulated around him, and his name grew 
associated with many noble deads of 
benevolence and charity, seldom did it 
occur to any one who knew him to pause 
and ask “ whether there were not soma 
quoar things formerly attached to his 
character ?’* He has proved a good hus- 
band and a fond father, — Mary making him 
an excellent wife, and being quoted by all 
their friends as a pattern-mother. There 
are times whon Mr. Varian looks back 
with sorrow and remorse upon the bitter- 
ness with which he pursued Emmerson to 
tho scaffold : bub the stings of conscience 
are deprived of nearly all their poignancy 
when he thinks of the atonement which he 
endeavoured to make towards the widow 
and orphan daughter whom Emmerson had 
left behind. 

Lord and Lady Sackville have religiously 
fulfilled the determination they made on 
abandoning a Court life, and have ever 
since devoted themselves to domestic en- 
joyments. They have never allowed tho 
transactions of the past to intrude upon 
their minds in such a way as to render 
them distant and cool to each other ; and 
though that sublime confidence and that 
exquisite delicacy of feeling which are the 
elements of pure love, can form no part of 
the bond linking them together, yet a very 
sincere friendship exfofcflf between them — 
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and it may even be called a love after their 
own fashion. Besides. Saokville has ever 
been proud of bis splendid wife ; and she 
has all along entertained a similar feeling 
in respect to her handsome husband : and 
thus, all things considered, they have lived 
and still live on happily, comfortably, and 
sociably enough together. That Lady 
Sackville has remained faithful to her duty 
as a wife ever since her retirement from 
Court, is beyond all suspicion : and that 
Horace at the same time, settled down 
into habits equally steady is likewise 
certain. They have exhibited the most 
devoted attachment to their nephews and 
nieces, as well as to the offspring of Mr, 
and Mrs. Varian, who are frequent visitors 
at the country residence which they pur- 
chased and where they habitually reside. 
We may add that from the day on which 
she quitted Carlton House, Lady Sackville 
never again beheld the Prince Regent, and 
though at first he wrote her several letters, 
it was always her husband that answered 
them. 

We have just spoken of certain nephews 
and niece3 towards whom Lord and Lady 
Sackville were much attached : the reader 
bas doubtless already guessed that these 
were the children that blessed the union 
of the young Marquis of Leveson with the 
charming and well-beloved Louisa. Such 
was the case. Never has the world known 
a happier pair than our noble-hearted hero 
and our gentle heroine. Prom the day of 
their marriage down to the present time 
(for they are still alive, with a splendid 
family grown up around them) not a care 
has disturbed their felicity — not a cloud 
has darkened the pathway of their 
existence. In them virtue has been well 
rewarded ; and in the conduct of their 
sons and daughters, do they beheld the 
bright reflection of their own example. 

We said that not a single care has inter- 
vened to mar their happiness : we should 
however qualify the assertion by stating 
that there was one incident of sorrow 
» whioh occurred a few years after their 
marriage— and this ,was the death of the 
excellent Miss Stanley. But that worthy 
aunt departed not this life ere she had 


fondled three or four of her niece’s 
children in her arms ; and as her earthly 
career had been characterised by every 
virtue, so was her death-bed attended by 
every consolatory and tranquillising influ- 
ence. 

Sir Douglas and Lady Huntingdon havo 
likewise been supremely happy in the 
marriage state ; aDd when in the first years 
of their union the Baronet beheld his 
beautiful wife radiant with smiles, and 
when he dandled upon his knees the two 
blooming boys with which she presented 
him, he could not help looking back in 
surprise and amazement upon the earlier 
portion of his life, wondering that he had 
ever been able to find satisfaction or 
pleasure iu the paths of dissipation. He 
often laughed too when worthy Mrs. 
Baines, who ralained the place of house- 
keeper until the day of her death, remind- 
ed him with a jocular air that “ after sll 
said and done, it was she herself who had 
fust given him the bint that Ariadne would 
make him a most excellent wife.” And the 
good woman’s prophecy has been fulfilled 
to the letter. 

We havo now brought our narrative to a 
conclusion. Some of onr readers, perhaps, 
might wish us to enter fully into all the 
persecutions and sufferings which the 
Princess of Wales continued to endure, 
until the day of her death, at the band? ef 
her inhuman and remorseless husband : 
but those are matters which can be perused 
in any impirtial history, to which sources 
must we refer the inquirer for farther 
information upon the subject. We have 
now done with the vile and profligate 
career of that injured Princess’s husband, 
and do not propose to follow him in hiB 
misdeeds and debaucheries, when he 
occupied the throne by the title of George 
IY. But inasmuch as there are incidents 
of the succeeding reigns which seem to 
furnish ample food for our pen, and to 
promise a renewed interest for the reader 
who is inclined to follow us through 
such investigation, we conclude our pre- 
sent narrative by inviting attention to a 
Third Series of the “MYSTERIES OF 
The Court Of London. 
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The Court of London 


CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD MAN’S SECOND MARRIAGE. 

On the bank of the Trent, and within the 
border of Lineolnshire, stands Saxon dal a 
Castle. Tbe edifice is of immense extent, 
formed of buildings surrounding two 
quadrangular courts, and which having 
been erected at different periods, exhibit 
various styles of architecture. When 
viewed from a distance, the long irregular 
ranges of battlements and towers, frown- 
ing with a sort of gloomy grandeur above 
tbe river and over the landscape through 
which it winds its way, give the idea of a 
strongly fortified place, and though on a 
nearer approach this impression is scarce- 
ly diminished, yet a minute survey will 
show that while displaying the baronial 
architecture of bygone times, the edifice 
never was intended as a fortalico of 
defence. 

The scenery amidst which it is situated, 
is imposing and beautiful, — giving to tbe 
entire mass of building and all its accom- 
paniments an air truly picturesque. Tbe 
long line, of castellated structure forming 
the western side of the castle, stands 
upon the very verge of the river’s bank ; 
and in some parts the masonry itself 
is washed by its limpid waters. The 
front of tbe edifice, which is at right 
angles with tbe stream, commands a 
southern view of sweeping valleys undu- 
lating like a rolling ocean of the brightest 
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green, the uniformity of which is however 
brokon by groves of a darker verdure, as 
if they were islands dotting the vast 
expanse. White cottages and village- 
steeples, peeping from amongst the dense 
foliage of those woods, enhance the 
picturesque beauty of the scene; and all 
those broad lands, far as the eye can 
reach, constitute the lordly domain of 
Saxondale, 

On the eastern side of the castle — the 
one farthest removed from the river — two 
magnificent rows of ancient trees, evidently 
the growth of centuries, form an avenue 
beneath the luxuriant foliage of which, it 
is sweet to find shelter from the scorching 
summer’s sun, or to ramble in the re- 
freshing coolness and mystic serenity of 
ovening. This avenue borders the 
spacious gardens, in the centre of which 
there is a lake surrounded by ornamental 
buildings, and having 'an immense green- 
house at the farther extremity, — all in a 
gothic style, and harmonizing with the 
architecture of the side of the castle it- 
self. Beyond the gardens, which are laid 
out with taste and elegance, lie the shrub- 
beries and plantations: and thence the roll- 
ing landscape extends, as above described, 
until bounded by the horizon. 

The interior of the castle requires a 
two-fold description. One portion of it, 
— namely, the whole of the front and all 
that side overlooking the gardens, — ig 
used for the habitation of the inmates; an^ 
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is fitted up *with the sumptuous magnifr 
oence, refinement, and taste o f modern 
splendour, yet in a manner to harmonize 
admirably with the antiquated style of 
the architecture. The doorways the 
windows, the chimney-pieces, and the 
cornices, are all carved or sculptured in 
the richest manner, and are inwrought 
with armorial bearings and decorative 
devices. The entrance-hall is of immense 
extent, with a double row of marble 
pillars on each side, and having an elabo^ 
rately groined ceiling. The pavement of 
this ball is of variegated marbles. At the 
extremity facing the high folding-doors 
at the entrance, a magnificent staircase is 
seen rising to about the mid- height of 
the hall; and from that point it branches 
into two equally handsome flights, one 
winding to the right and the other to the 
left hand. One leads to the state-apart- 
ments and drawing rooms: the other to a 
landing, whence open the library and 
picture-gallery. The walls all up these 
staircases are decorated with armorial 
suits of devices, and ornamented with 
armour and statues. From a long corridor, 
stretching the whole length of that line of 
the building which overlooks the gardens, 
and which is called the Eastern Side, open 
the sleeping apartments intended for the 
family, visitors and guests. The chambers 
of the numerous dependants communicate 
from a similar gallery overhead. 

So much for the inhabited portion of 
Saxondala Castle : but tbe whole of the 
Western Side overlooking the river, and 
that end which may be termed the back 
of the building, have long been disused. 
They are the most ancient parts of the 
castellated structure: but the rooms which 
they contain are attended to with great 
care, are shown as cuiiosities to all guests 
visiting the * castle. These rooms appear 
to have been furnished and to have been 
fitted up in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, — blending the rude contrivan- 
ces of the latter Henry’s time with the 
more refined improvements of the Eliza- 
bethan age. The walls of many of these 
disused apartments are hung with tapes- 
try, for the most part torn and tattered; 
the furniture consists of similar tapestry- 
work or Utrecht velvet covering the 
oaken-obairs, some of which are elaborate- 
ly carved. But to preserve this fur- 
niture and tapestry from falling into 
complete decay, frequent fires are lighted 
in the rooms, and constant attention is 
paid to them. 

One or two more features in 
jlaxoudale Castle must be mentioned ere 


we enter upon our story. The first is the 
chapel, which is* situated in the western 
side overlooking the River Trent. Not 
having been used as a place of worship for 
some eenlui ies, its Catholic appearance has 
not been disturbed: the altar-piece, with 
ali its Roman emblems and appurtenances, 
has therefore been preserved with as much 
jealous care as the tapestried chambers in 
the same part of the building. There are 
several fine old pictures represen ting sacred 
subjects, in this chapel; and in the vestry 
are preserved some interesting specimens 
of Roman Catholic canonical costume. From 
this vestry a low door opens upon a dark 
narrow, and precipitate staircase, made of 
stone and winding down the circular shaft 
of a tower. At the bottom of this staircase 
there are vaults stretching'to a considerable 
distance beneath the western side, and even 
under the bed of the river. These subter- 
raneans were doubtless used as places 
of penance — perhaps even of more terrible 
punishment — in those Catholic times when 
a portion of Saxondale Castle was tenanted 
by the holy fathers of a monkish order. 

In a cloister branching out from the 
chapel, and on the same level with it, are 
several tombs and monuments, enclosing 
the remains of some of the earlier scions of 
the house of Saxondale. In -the middle 
of this cloister stands a colossal figure, 
carved in black marble, representing a 
warrior in complete armour with his vizor 
closed, and reputed to have been the image 
of the founder of the Saxondale family in 
the earliest times of the Tudors. The ap- 
pearance of this giant-statue, in its sable 
gloom, but in a natural life-like attitude, 
with the left hand upon the hip, and the 
right arm extended as if menacingly point- 
ing towards the door, is well calculated to 
produce a startling effect upon tbe visitor 
who, unwarned of its presence there, enters 
that cloister for the first time, and beholds 
the colossal image uprearing its huge form 
in the midst of the dim cathedral- light 
which pervades the place. 

The reader must not fancy that from 
this long description of Saxondale 
Castle we are about to entertain him 
with the gloomy mysticism or the dark 
horrors of a romance of the olden 
time: but it was necessary for the pur- 
poses of our narrative to record these 
details in respect to the ancestral . Seat 
of a family which is destined to play no 
mean part upon the stage of our story. 
Without further preface, therefore, we will 
proceed to state that in the year 1825 does 
our narrative open. 
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At that period Lord .Saxondale, the 
owner of the castle and its immense domain, 
was a nobleman well stricken in years, but 
who had recently married a very young 
wife by whom he had three children, This 
was his second marriage; and it is necessary 
that we should inform the reader, how and 
under what circumstances it came to be 
contracted. 

Lord Saxondale had long been a widower 
and also childless, — the presumptive heir 
to his title and estates being his nephew 
the Hon. Mr. Ralph Earefield. Ralph was 
an only child and his birth cost his mother 
her life; his father, who was Lord Saxon- 
daie’s younger brother, died soon 
afterwards of a fever; and the infant or- 
phan was left entirely dependant upon his 
noble uncle. Lord Saxondale accepted the 
, sacred trust generously, and, having then 
no children of his own, brought up his 
nephew with as much love and affection as 
if he were his son. flis lordship habitually 
resided at his palatial mansion in London 
paying an annual visit of two or three 
months to his castle in Lincolnshire;and as 
he was wont to be excessively indulgent 
towards his nephew, the latter, when his 
education was finished and he left college, 
plunged into all the dissipations and 
debaucheries of London life. For soma 
time the old nobleman seemed unconscious 
of the evil courses which his nephew Ralph 
was pursuing; but at length he received 
such intimation thereof — either from well- 
intentioned friends or mischief-making 
gossips— that he was induced to watch 
the young man’s proceedings. One inquiry 
led on to another; and Lord Saxondale 
succeeded in unravelling such a complicated 
skein of vices, profligacies, and even villa- 
nies on the part of his nephew, that he 
recoiled in horror from the frightful 
discovery. He learnt that Ralph was an 
inveterate gamester, a cold-blooded seducer 
of innocence, and a profligate of the most 
unscrupulous character ; that speculating 
upon the certainty of inheriting the title 
^.nd entailed estates of Saxondale, -he had 
borrowed large sums of usurers; and that 
he had even been heard to drop dark hints 
"that if his old uncle did not soon take his 
departure from this world, he would adopt 
means to send him prematurely out of it. 1 ’ 
This might have been mere idle talk or 
wretejbed bravado on Ralph’s part : but 
certain it is that the discovery of the young 
man's base ingratitude produced a powerful 
impression upon the old lord. He did not 
pause to reflect whether his own exceeding 
indulgence might not have been mainly 
instrumental in plunging Ralph Farefield 


into the vortex of dissipation ; hut being 
a man of very strong feelings and of 
decided character, Lord Saxondale 
suddenly became as stern and implacable 
as he had previously been affectionate and 
foolishly indulgent. 

All this investigation into Ralph Eare- 
fiold s conduct had been conducted un- 
known to the young man himself; and 
while he was pursuing his pleasures and 
his debaucheries, he little suspected the 
storm that was brewing over his head. 
At length it burst. One morning— just 
as daylight was making the street-lamps 
burn dim and sickly— Ralph was endea- 
vouring to effect his usual stealthy en- 
trance by a back door in Saxondale Mansion 
in paikLano, London, when he was sud- 
denly encountered by his uncle’s steward, 
who put a letter into his hand and 
peremptorily bade him quit the bouse. 
Half-intoxicated as Ralph was at the time, 
this unexpected proceedings sobered him 
in an instant ; and tearing upon the 
letter, he was astounded at its contents. 
These were laconic enough. They merely 
gave the )oxmg man to understand that 
everything was known— -that thence- 
forth he was never again to appear in 
his uncle’s presence'— and that an income 
of 300Z. a-year was all that would be 
allowed him for the future. Recovering 
from the stupor into ‘which this letter 
for the moment threw him, Ralph burst 
forth into a volley of the bitterest in- 
vectives against his uncle,— adding as be 
addressed himself to the steward, “Go and 
tell the old curmudgeon that I don’t care a 
fig for him. His estates are entailed and 
go along with the title: so it is but a 
little matter of time, and then I shall 
have all. In the interval I can raise 
plenty of money on post-obit bonds in the 
City ; and therefore I repel with scorn 
the miserable pittance of three hundred 
a year which the old boy offers me.* 1 

With these words Ralph flung out 
of the house, and hastened away to 
rejoin his boon-companions and report to 
them all that bad taken place. They ap- 
plauded his spirit ; and he plunged more 
deeply into dissipation and debauchery 
than ever. But in the meantime the old 
steward, who was a matter-of-fact kind of 
person, and never a sincere friend towards 
Ralph Barefieid, proceeded to give Lord 
Saxondale a full and faithful account of all 
that his nephew bad said, not even 
suppressing a single oath, nor one little 
of the indignities, threats, or defiances 
which the ungrateful young man had level- 
led against his uncle. 
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“Oh I” said Lord Saxondale, his mind 
at once made up how to act. “Instead of 
contrition we have such conduct as this, 
have we ? Let the travelling-carriage ba 
prepared, and within an hour I shall start 
for Lincolnshire/’ 

The old lord, who was just sixty years 
of age when this rupture with his nephew 
took place, had suddenly come to the 
determination of taking unto himself a 
second wife, in the hope that she might 
give him an heir to his possessions and 
title, and thus destroy the prospects of Mr. 
Ralph Farefield. While rolling along in 
his commodious travelling-carriage to 
Saxondale Oastle, his lordship, who could 
be as vindictive on the one hand as he had 
proved hibcself indulgent and generous on 
the other, gloated over the project which 
he had formed, and which became strength- 
ened in his mind the longer he deliberated 
upon it. Who his intended wife was to be* 
he had already settled with himself : for 
ha knew full well that where the offer of 
his hand was about to be made, it was 
certain to be accepted. 

The young lady whom he thus had in 
view, was seventeen years of age. She was 
the only child of a worthy clergyman 
occupying a living on the Saxondale estate, 
and for which he was indebted to his lord- 
ship’s bounty. Harriet Clifton was a girl 
of exceeding beauty — tall and admirably 
formed — and with a development of woman- 
ly charms which made her saem three or 
four years older than she really was. She 
possessed a fine spirit, a powerful intellect 
and a strong mind, — all of which were 
indicated, young though she were, by the 
cast and expression of her countenance. 
Indeed it was only necessary to look into the 
depths of her dark eyes when they met the 
gaze — steadfastly and fearlessly to follow 
the aquiline lines of her handsome profile 
— to contemplate the high proud forehead 
— to mark the haughty curling of the lip, 
the swan-like archings of the figure, and the 
sedate and somewhat measured step, in 
order to read the firm decision of her 
character as easily as if it were printed in 
a book. At the same time there was nothing 
unfeminine in the appearance nor impro- 
perly bold in the manner of Harriet Clifton. 
Her forwardness was attempered by an 
unstudied ingenuousness; and the settled 
decision of her looks was .the natural 
precocity of a very powerful mind, shed- 
ding its influence upon her whole being, 
and giving its own strong impress to her 
features. Having lost her mother when 
.she was very young, and having a kind 
fcdulgent father, Ifarriet had received 


none of those delicate tutorings and refined 
teachings — those timely checks upon tem- 
per and those repressions of self-will-— 
which only a mother or a very near and 
affectionate female relative can give. She 
was well educated — lady-like in manners — 
and possessing good conversational powers, 
the development of which had been 
hindered by no bashful coyness. Thus, 
altogether, Harriet, Clifton was a woman 
in form, mind, and intellect, at that age of 
“swsefc seventeen” when she was still a 
mere girl iu years. 

Lord Saxondale had been acquainted 
with the Rev. Mr. Clifton for a quarter 
of a century, and had therefore known 
Harriet from her birth. He was well aware 
of all the points in her character — all its 
strength and all its self-willed firmness; 
and though he had frequently thought, 
when regarding her with a kind 
of paternal feeling, that she was 
more precocious than he should like a 
daughter of his own to be, yet now that he 
wanted a second wife, he felt assured that 
Harriet was the very being who would 
b§sfc suit him. He knew that she was 
good and virtuous, but that she was 
ambitious— that she possessed a heart 
which was capable of the noble feeling of 
gratitude where it was not likely that she 
could entertain the softer sentiment of 
love ; — and he moreover calculated that 
if his projected marriage with this damsel 
should crown his most fervid hope and 
give him an heir, her resolute and haughty 
spirit would serve, when he himself 
should bo no more, as an efficient defence to 
shiold her offspring against any open 
hostility or secret snares “on the part of 
Ralph Farefield. 

Such was the tenour of Lord Saxon- 
dale’s musings as he rolled along in his 
travelling chariot to Lincolnshire. He 
arrived at the castle safe and sound that 
evening; and the very next day he sent 
to invite Mr. Clifton and Harriet to pass 
a w^ok with him. They oame.little suspect- 
ing what was in store : but after dinner 
on the first day of their arrival, and 
when Harriet had retired to the drawing- 
room, Lord Saxondale unfolded his 
purpose without much circumlocution, 
and over a bottle of excellent claret. Mr. 
Clifton at first could scarcely believe his 
own ears : next he thought his lordship 
was joking; and then he concluded 
that he must be mad* But Lord 
Saxondale speedily convinced him that he 
was neither jesting nor insane; and long 
before the bottle of claret wa# emptied; 
the matter was duly settled**-^ being 
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taken for granted that Miss Harriet would 
give her consent. Nothing was said to the 
young lady that evening : but next day 
her father introduced the subject to her 
notice. There was no necessity to wait 
for a verbal reply from her lips: the iiish 
of triumph in her eyes, the glow mantling 
upon her cheeks, and the swell of her 
fine bust, proved how joyous was her 
exultation, and how proudly she could 
become the position of Lady Saxondale 1 

At the expiration of a fortnight the 
marriage took place at Mrs. Clifton’s own 
church; and Harriet became the mistress 
of that magnificent castle which, as a guest, 
she had so often admired, and with every 
part of which she was already so familiar. 
The intelligence of this marriage, when it 
reached Ralph Earefield for the first time 
through the newspapers, did not produce 
the overwhelming effect which his 
vindictive uncle t gloatingly anticipated; 
for the graceless nephew thought it most 
unlikely indeed that any issue would 
result from so unequal an alliance. He 
therefore continued his career of dissipa- 
tion, raising money by whatsoever means 
he could, and flattering himself that he 
was displaying a proper spirit by doggedly 
abstaining from making any advances to- 
wards a reconciliation with his uncle. 
But at the expiration of a twelvemonth 
Ralph began to grow alarmed when he 
learnt that Lady Saxondale had presented 
her husband with a daughter. Still he 
consoled himself that it was not a son, 
and that he was still heir presumptive to 
the title and estates of Saxondale. Never- 
theless, to drown the misgivings which 
would at times intrude upon his soul, 
he plunged more* deeply, if possible, into 
dissipation than ever; and finding it 
growing more and more difficult to 
procure funds for his extravagances, he 
saw his aristocratic companions propor- 
tionately falling off. At the expiration of 
a couple more years the newspapers in- 
formed him that Lady Saxondale had 
become a mother a second time — but also 
of a daughter: and though Ralph’s 
uneasiness now increased materially, he 
continued to solace himself as well as he 
was able with the fact that he was still 
heir to the broad lands and lordly title of 
Saxondale. 

.But now Ralph Farefield found it no 
longer possible to raise money with the 
usurers on any terms; and ha was involved 
in the most serious embarrassment. All 
his friends deserted him: but not being 
*ble to exist without the companionship of 
the profligate and the dissolute, he was 


compelled to seek the society of a lower 
grade of debauchees than tho3e with whom 
he had been wont to associate. Thus was 
he rapidly sinking down in the social scale; 
and being reduced to positive want he at 
length penned a letter of contrition to his 
uncle. But Lord Saxondale, who since his 
marriage had resided altogether with his 
young wife in Lincolnshire, had not lost 
sight of his nephaw even from, that 
distance: or, more properly speaking, he 
received from his solicitors in London, and 
from other sources, frequent accounts of 
the young man’s proceedings, These ac- 
counts had only tended to confirm him in 
the loathing and hatred which he had 
conceived for the graceless dabiuehee: and 
he accordingly returned Ralph’s letter 
without a comment. Sturrg to the quick 
by what ho termed this heartless insult, 
and goaded to desperation by his necessi- 
ties, Ralph Farefield began seriously 
to think of some deadly revenge against 
his uncle. Nevertheless, the pressure of 
circumstances compelled him to go and 
draw from Lord Saxondale’s bankers all 
those arrears of income which he had 
hitherto scornfully left uutouehed; and 
as more than three years had now 
elapsed since he was discarded, he had 
900J to receive. Forgetting for the 
moment his thoughts of vengeance, he 
plunged headlong once more into dis- 
sipation: but he was shortly startled from 
his debaucheries by the astounding intelli- 
gence that Lady Saxondale was a third 
time a mother — and on this occasion had 
presented her husband with a son. Ralph 
Farefield was consequently no longer the 
heir to a lordly title and vast estate: but 
then, as he observed to his dissolute asso- 
ciates, “it was but a miserable new born 
babe that stood between him and the 
hope of still inheriting the ancestral 
wealth and honours.*’ 

Wa have now explained to the reader 
how it was and under what peculiar 
circumstances the venerable Lord 
Saxondale contracted a second marriage 
at the age of sixty. Four years had 
elapsed since the day when he led Harriet 
Clifton to the altar; and he was conse- 
* quently now sixty-four. This was the 
year 1825, when in the earlier part of the 
chapter we first introduced his lordship 
to the reader. Lady Saxondale was at this 
time a splendid woman: and she filled her 
exalted position with as much graceful 
dignity as if she had been from her very 
birth reared in the atmosphere of aristo- 
cracy and fashion. Not once did the old 
nobleman regret having married her; for 
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not merely was his vindictive feeling 
against his nephew at length gratified by 
the birth of an heir, hut he had also 
experienced much real domestic happiness 
in his recurrence to a wedded state. For, 
as he had foreseen, his wife regarded him 
with gratitude as the author of the brilliant 
position to whi.ih she had been raised : 
and though she could not positively love 
a man old enough to be her grandfather, 
nor indeed had a heart susceptible of the 
tender feeling at all, yet she behaved to- 
wards him with kindness, and was ever 
soiicitious for his comfort and well being. 
Lady Saxondale was a woman of passions, 
but not of sentiments; the former were 
strong in proportion as they occupied the 
place which the latter ought to have held 
in her soul : — and those passions being 
egotistical and selfish, as all passions ne- 
cessarily are, were equally capable of 
prompting her generous and good actions 
as to a course the very revarse. Circum- 
stances had therefore favoured the former 
alternative; and as she was ambitious, 
she felt grateful to the man who had 
ministered to her ambition. She now felt, 
too, that she occupied the proud position 
of the mother of that heir to whom her 
husband’s title and estates would fall ; 
and also cherishing the hope that there 
was but little chance of these estates 
passing away from her own offspring, she 
felt a pride in contemplating the responsi- 
bility connected with her position. These 
feelings not merely made her cherish the 
husband who had given her this position 
and had invested her as it were with this 
proud responsibility.but they also imparted 
a certain matronly sedateness to her mind 
and demeanour; so that at one-and- twen- 
ty, Lady Saxondale while still in the 
bloom of youthful beauty, possessed the 
experience and bore the air of a woman 
of several years older* But lest we should 
be misunderstood in any portion of these 
remarks, we must observe, that the lapse 
of those four years since her marriage, so 
far from having in any way marred her 
loveliness, had tended only to develop her 
charms to the height of their splendour, 
and to convert a precocious girlhood into 
a grand and magnificent womanhood. 

The reader is already aware that three 
children were the fruit of her marriage, 
with Lord Saxondale. The two eldest 
were girls, and were respectively christen- 
ed guliana and Constance: the last-born, 
now a couple of months old, was named 
Edmund. In respect to the infant babe, 
we must observe that he was marked on 
the Ifaoulder with a strawberry. This 


mark was but very small: still in its di- 
minutive proportions it bore an extaordi- 
nary resemblance to the above-named fruit; 
and of course the old nurse, the female 
servants, and the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood, were positive in declaring that 
Lady Saxondale must have longed for straw- 
berries ere the birth of her son. Be this 
as it may — it is not the less certain that the 
mark was there, upon the child’s shoulder; 
and her ladyship congratulated herself 
that it was thus upon a part of the body 
where it could not be considered a dis- 
figurement. 

Such was the exact position of affairs 
with regard to the Saxondale family in the 
middle of the year 1825, at which date our 
narrative opened. 


CHAPTER II 

THE CBIME 

Ralph FAREFIELD was, as we have al- 
ready observed, startled from what may be 
termed the lethargy of a continuous 
debauch, upon receiving the intelligence 
that Lady Saxondale had presented her 
husband with a son and heir. He suddenly 
became an altered man : and throwing 
aside his dissipated habits, as he would a 
garmet which he had worn long enough, 
he began not merely to deliberate with 
calmness, but also to act with decision. 
His acqaintanca with the low dens of 
debauchery in London had taught him 
where, in case of need he could lay his 
hands upon the desperate characters suited 
to his purpose: and these he was not long 
in finding out. In the first instance he 
despatched a secret emissary down into 
Lincolnshire who was instructed to prowl 
about Saxondale Castle and take note of 
any circumstances which might tend to 
forward the scheme that Ralph Farefield 
had in view. This was nothing more 
nor less than to carry off the infant 
Edmund, and make away with him. The 
emissary was accordingly instructed to 
watch when the child was taken out for an 
airing — where it was so taken — by whom 
— and whether its nurse ever walked to any 
distance from the immediate precincts of 
the castle. The man whom Ralph employed 
on this service, was astute, cunning, and 
wary ; and promised to fulfil his mission 
with despatch and fidelity. 

Profligate and unprincipled as Ralph 
Farefield was— bitter as were his Yiadfo 
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fcive feelings against his unde, and his ha- 
tred for lady Saxondale— deep too as was 
the stake which he had to play— he never- 
theless recoiled from the idea of committing 
murder with his own hand. He shrank 
thus, not merely from that instinctive 
horror of shedding blood, which, when the 
idea is first conceived, seizes upon even 
the most unprincipled and unscrupulous ; 
but he was likewise afraid of involving 
himself in the trammels of the law. His 
plan therefore was to consummate the 
entire iniquity, not with his own hands, 
but through the medium of agents ; and as 
he purposed to remain in London and 
show himself daily and hourly at his usual 
places of resort, while the tragedy was be- 
ing enacted in the country, he felt assured 
that even though suspicion might seem to 
point to him as the author of the atrocity, 
yet it would be impossible to bring the 
crime home at his door. As for what 
public opinion might surmise or say, he 
was utterly reckless; it was sufficient for 
him to destroy the barrier that at present 
existed between himself and the splendid 
heritage for which he was prepared to 
plunge his soul into crime. 

But the plans and calculations of this 
wicked young man did not stop here : for 
he reasoned that if the son and heir was 
once removed, the loss would either break 
old Lord Saxondale’s heart; or if he should 
survive it, then another crime, perpetrated 
under circumstances as guarded and as 
precautionary as the first, would at once 
sweep away every obstacle to the fulfilment 
of his hopes. 

As we have already said, the requisite 
agents for Ralph Earefield’s purposes did 
not appear to be wanting ; and out of the 
money drawn from the bankers, he had 
still enough left to bribe them. Besides, 
the fourth year was just passed; and he 
had another three hundred pounds to 
receive. The means for executing his 
plans were therefore in his possession. 

Amongst the desperate characters whom 
he had sought out from the vile dens in 
London, was one whom he specially in- 
tended to be the principal agent in the 
tragic enterpise. This was a mffian whose 
name was Chiffin, and who was called 
the Cannibal . The origin of this odious 
nickname may be explained in a few words. 
Chiffin was the son of respectable parents, 
who reared him well, gave him a decent 
education, and apprenticed him to a trade; 
but when seventeen or eighteen* he ran 
away and went to sea. The ship in which 
he embarked, was engaged in the South 
American trade; and when crossing the 


Pacific, it was overtaken by a violent 
tempest, so that in a very short time it 
became a complete wreck. Tho greater 
portion of the craw were drowned; but 
somo six or seven men succeeded in get- 
ting away in a boat. Amongst these sur- 
vivors was Chiffin, The small stock of pro- 
visions they had managed to bring from 
the wreck, was very soon exhausted; and 
for several days they were tossed about 
on the broad ocean enduring all the horri- 
ble pangs of hunger and thirst. At length 
a whisper passed round amongst them 
and they agreed to cast lots who should 
die to furnish food for the rest. The lot 
fell upon the boatswain; and he resigned 
himself to his fate. The dreadful work 
o f death was done — the man was murder- 
ed. But when the horrible tragedy was 
accomplished, an immitigable sense of 
loathing seized upon ail the surviovrs, 
save one individual: and this one was 
Ghiffini He alone partook of the loathsome 
meal. Within a few hours afterwards a 
vessel came m sight and the ship-wrecked 
wretches were taken on board; but remain- 
ing faithful to an oath which they had 
sworn previous to the casting of the lots 
the dreadful tale of murder was not di- 
vulged : and as all traces of the crime had 
been cleared away from the boat are it 
reached the ship it was not suspected. In 
due course the vessel arrived in England 
and Chiffin, ii tiding that his father and his 
mother had died of grief during his absence 
was thrown loose upon the world. Ha be- 
came the associate of the vilest of the 
vile in the low dens and infamous neigh- 
bourhoods of London ; and by the despe- 
rate ruffianism of his character, his 
daring exploits, his success in eluding 
the officers of justice, and his lavish ex- 
penditure of his ill-gotten gain, he was 
looked up to as a sort of chief or ruler 
amongst his companions. In the course 
of time the terrible tale relative to the 
murdered boatswain got abroad* — either 
being whispered by one of Chiffin’s com- 
rades on the occasion, or else vauntingly 
proclaimed by himself whan in his cups ; 
and thus the horrible appendage of Canni- 
bal was joined to his name. 

Such was the dreadful character whom 
Ralph Farefield selected as the principal 
agent in his own murderous design. We 
must observe that Chiffin the Cannibal was 
now about four-and-twenty years of age — 
of middle height and muscular form — with 
a^ countenance of so diabolical an expres- 
sion that were it possessed by the most 
honest man in existence, it would be quite 
enough to hang mm, though innocent at 
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the % ary first whisper charging him with 
an offence. There was something of such 
unredeemed ferocity — something so awfully 
repulsive — something so bloodthirsty and 
cruel, in Chiffin’s look, that to meet him 
even in tho crowded street and at broad 
noon-day would startle the most courageous 
and self-possessed. Indead, Ralph Farefiold 
himself could never look upon this man 
without experiencing a cold chill creep over 
him and penetrate to his very heart's core: 
but yet he admitted him into his confi- 
dence, because he was just the unscrupulous 
demon fitted for his purpose. 

By the time ail Ralph's arrangements 
were made with Chiffiu tho Cmnibil, the 
emissary returned from Lincolnshire, and 
gave such a report that there so^rnsd not 
the slightest doubt of being enabled to 
carry th8 nefarious project into suc- 
cessful execution. Chiffiu accordingly set 
off for Lincolnshire, simultaneously with 
three of his most faithful confederates. 
They took different routes so as to avoid 
suspicion, but having previously settled 
upon the point where they were to meet 
in the neighbourboood of Sixondale, 
Chiffia’s instructions were positive and 
fearfully definite. The child was to be 
carried off from its nurse — put to death 
by means of a poison procured for the 
purpose— and then left in some public 
place or thoroughfare where it was sure 
to be discovered, so that its death might 
be a fact not merely established bub also 
of notoriety. 

True to the plan which he had chalked 
out, Ralph Earefield now appeared in such 
public places in London as to secure the 
certainty of a host of witnesses being ena- 
bled to testify that he did not at this 
period quit the metropolis even for a sin- 
gle day. He passed the forenoon at 
billiard-tables — visited TattersaU’s and 
the Parks in the afternoon — dinod in the 
evening in the coffee-rooms of hotels — and 
spent the greater portion of his nights 
at gaming-tables. Thus ten days passed, 
during which interval he endured no 
small amount of suspense. He had forbid- 
den his villanous agents to communicate 
with him by letter, for fear of miscarria- 
ges. or any other accident which might 
lead to discovery ; and thus during these 
ten days he knew nothing of what passed. 
At the expiration of that time he received 
an intimation that Ghiffin had returned 
to London; and he at once proceeded to 
the low public-house, or boozing-ken, 
where he was to meet that dreadful man. 
On arriviug at the place of appointment, 
he found Ohiffip alone in a private-room; 


and as the ruffian’s countenance was too 
diabolical to betray any deeper villany 
than those crimes which had already stamp- 
ed it with their Cain-braud, Ralph could 
glean little or nothing from his looks. 

“Well, is the deed done?'' he im- 
mediately asked ; for suspense was 
torturing him. 

It is — and well dono," answered 
Chiffiu, in the hollow sepulchral voice 
that was natural to him: " too well 
done to want doing over again." 

“ Give me the particulars/* said Pare* 
field, now experiencing strange sensations 
of mingled hope and terror, joy and alarm 
—a terrible state of feeling which made 
the frame glow with a heat and yeb 
shiver with a chill at the same time, as if 
the veins ran lightning while an ice-snake 
coiled herself round the body. 

“ Oh ! the story is short enough/* 
answered Chiffin, who was making his 
shabby white hat, with a black crape, turn 
round on the top of his huge bludgeon, as 
ha lolled negligently in a Windsor chair. 
“I and the other chaps met according to 
appointment at the village down yonder; 
and having settled our plans, we dispersed 
ourselves about in the neighbourhood of 
the castle, hiding ourselves in such places 
as were convenient. Three or four days 
passed before we could do anything, as the 
baby was only taken out in the carriage 
along with the old lord and his wife. And 
by the bye, isn't her ladyship a beauty V 
But of course you know her ?” 

“ I have not seen her for some years/* 
answered Ralph impatiently. “ Never 
mind such matters as those : tell me what 
nearest concerns me." 

“ Well then, when four or five days had 
passed and nothing was done, I began to 
grow uncomfortable ; for I thought that 
four queer-looking gentlemen like me and 
my mates lurking about in the neighbour- 
hood, might seem suspicious: so I *made 
them tramp off to a distance, while 1 stay- 
ed ^to do tbs business by myself/* 

11 Ah I that was more politic !” exclaimed 
Ralph. “But go on." 

“Well, as luck would have it," con- 
tinued the Cannibal, c * the very next day, 
at about throe o’clock in the afternoon, 
the two nurse-maids came out to walk near 
the river. The three children were with 
'em. One of them carried the baby; the 
other one carried the next child ; and " the 
third little brat~the eldest, of course — 
walked by the side of the maid who was 
carrying her sister* There was I, hid safe 
enough in the midst of a clump of trees, 
watching my opportunity to spring just 
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liko a wild beast in one of those Indian 
jungles that I used to read about when 
I was at school. Well, the nursemaid 
carrying the baby came on in front ; and 
the other lagged behind. The very thing 
that I wanted ; nothing could be better l 
So I waited till the maid with the baby 
had rounded the clump of trees, if you un- 
derstand, in such a way that she was bid 
by them from the view of her companion. 
Then I sprang out with a black mask over 
my face. My eyes ! what a squeal the girl 
gave ! — and as I snatched the child from 
her, she dropped down just as if she was 
shot. Whether she was killed stone dead 
with fright, or only fell into a swoon, I 
don’t know,” added Chiffin coolly, “ don’t 
much care. You may depend upon it I 
didn’t wait to see.” 

“ Go on,” said Ralph, with feverish 
impatience. 

“ Ah 1 I did go on then, too !” conti- 
nued the Cannibal, with a grin. “ You 
should have seen me scud along the bank 
of the river with the child in my arms — 
that’s ail 1 I don’t suppose I looked very 
paternal though. However, there I was, 
cutting along at a breakneck rate: but soon 
reaching a wood, I stopped and rested my- 
self. Then I cut away again ; and when I 
thought that everything like pursuit was 
impossible, and that I might put the 
finishing stroke upon the business where I 
was, I just poured half-a-dozen drops of 
that stuff down the child’s throat — and by 
jingo ! it was all over with it in a mo- 
ment.” 

“Ah!” slowly said Ralph Rarefield, letting 
the deep breath of suspense escape him. 
“ Then you really have done it ?” 

“ Why, didn’t I tell you so at the very 
first ?” demanded Chiffin the Cannibal, his 
hollow tones now filled with a savage 
growl, as if he thought that he was 
suspected. “You don’t think, do you, 
that a chap like me would mind making 
mince-meat of a baby like that when it’s 
necessary ?” 

No, no — I did not mean to offend you,” 
Earefield hastened to observe. 

“Why, it’s enough to hurt once’s 
dignity,” still growled Chiffin, ” to think 
Jor a moment that one wouldn’t do such a 
miserable little bit of business as that.” 

“But what became of the body ? how did 
you dispose of it ? where did you put it ?” 
demanded Ralph, with renewed impatience. 

” I waited in the wood till night came,” 
answered the ruffian ; “ and then I went 
and put the little stiff’ un down at the 
door of, a cottage about five or six miles 
frorq the oastle. But now for the proofs l” 
H— 25 


continued the Cannibal, thrusting his hand 
into the capacious pocket of the great rough 
shaggy coat which hung loosely upon him; 
and he produced all the upper garments 
that were likely to have clothed a babe of 
a couple of months old. 

Ralph seized them with avidity, and 
eagerly scrutinized each corner for some 
sign or symbol that should identify them 
as having belonged to his infant cousin. 
Nor did he search m vain. The cloak was 
elaborately embroidered with designs re- 
presenting a peer’s coronet and also the 
arms of the Saxondale family : while upon 
another garment the name of the Hon . 
Edmund Farefteld was likewise worked 
in delicate embroidery. 

“ Now are you satisfied ?” asked the 
Cannibal, his eyes leering horribly from 
beneath his dark overhanging brows. “But 
I can tell you more. When I stripped 
off that toggery from tl e tiny brat, I saw 
the mark of a strawberry on its shoulder 
as plain as if it was a real one — but very 
small though — that had been cut in halves, 
and one half struck on to its flesh not so 
big as a six-ponce.” 

“ I am satisfied — quite satisfied 1” ex- 
claimed Earefield : then, as he pushed the 
garments across the table to Chiffin, he 
said, “You must dispose of these as you 
think fit. But perhaps it will be beat to 
burn them — — ” 

“ Leave that bo me,” answered the 
fellow, gathering up the things and thrust- 
ing them down into hi a capacious pocket. 
“ Any farther orders, Mr. Earefield — 
anything more in my little way ?” 

“ Not at present,” rejoined Ralph. “But 
do not be out of the way in case I should 
require you at any time during the next 
few weeks.” 

“You can always hear of me at this 
place,” said the Cannibal. “ You re- 
member the sign ? It’s the Billy Goaf,” 

“ I shall not forget. And now, ” added 
Ear ©field, “ for the remainder of the reward 
that was agreed upon between us.” 

Thereupon he counted down a quantity 
of gold upon the table ; and as Chiffin con- 
signed the wages of iniquity to his pocket, 
his hideous countenance again expressed 
its satisfaction with a ferocious leer. 

Ralp Earefield and his agent in crime 
then separated — the former hurrying away 
to some place of public resort, which he 
still deemed it prudent to frequent ; and 
the latter proceeding to the tap-room of 
the boozingken, there to expend a portion 
of his gains in a deep carouse. 
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CHAPTER III. 
the heir. 

Return we now to Saxondale Castle, 
the inmates of which were thrown into 
the utmost; grief, consternation, and dismay 
by the daring theft of the child. The 
nurse-maid from whom the infant Edmund 
had been stolen, gave an account of the 
transaction similar to that which Chiffin 
the Cannibal gave to Ralph Farefield. She 
said that while walking on a little in front 
of the other servant, and while following 
the circuitous bend of the pathway which 
wound round a knot of trees standing on 
the river’s bank about a quarter of a mile 
from the castle, a man with a black mask 
on his face suddenly rushed forth from 
amidst those trees ; and tearing the child 
forcibly from her arms, sped away. S> e 
Shrieked out and fell down senseless. It 
further appeared that the other nursemaid, 
hearing the cry, hastened to the spot, and 
was horror-stricken on finding her fellow- 
servant lying, as she thought, dead — and 
the infant gone. She caught sight of the 
ruffian fust as he was springing over a 
hedge at some distance ; and then he dis- 
appeared from her view. When recover- 
ing her presence of mind, she ascertained 
that her companion was not dead, but only 
in a swoon ; and dipping her handkerchiefs 
into the river, she applied it to her coun- 
tenance, and by those means brought her 
back to consciousness. Both the servant- 
maids, with the two remaining children, 
then hastened back as quickly as they 
could to the castle, and gave the alarm. 

As we above stated, and as may easily be 
supposed, the consternation and grief 
caused by astounding intelligence were 
immanBe. Lady Saxondale was at first 
absolutely petrified: but the old lord gave 
way to the most frenzied anguish. Her lady- 
ship soon recovered her presence of mind ; 
and the male dependants of the house- 
hold were despatched in every direction in 
search of the lost infant. Home mounted 
horses and galloped away to beat the 
country : others set off on foot; and 
everything was done that the circum- 
stances suggested to i ©cover the stolen 
heir and capture the daring thief. Having 
issued her orders to this effect with a 
wonderful degree of calmness and self- 
possession, Lady Saxondale turned her 
attention fco her afflicted husband, and 
endeavoured to console him by the re- 
presentation that as these various measures, 
bad been adopted so soon after the theft 
it was next to impossible that they could 


fail in achieving the desired result. But 
in her heart Lady Saxondale wss really 
tortured by the sorest misgivings; and 
apprehended the very worst. Both her 
own suspicions and those of her husband 
at once very naturally fallen upon Ralph 
Farefield; but while the old lord could 
not bring himself to fancy anything so 
horrible as that his nephew would cause 
the child to be made away with, his 
wife on the other hand was unable to 
close her eyes to that dreadful eventua- 
lity. 

Slowly, and Oh 1 how miserably passed 
the hours until night came: and then as 
one by one the servants returned without 
having obtained the slightest clue to the 
missing heir, Lord Saxondale began to 
yield to the same appalling terrors which 
his wife had already experienced. It was 
midnight ere all the messengers came back ; 
and when the last made bis appearance, 
with nothing better to report than the 
rest, the old lord again gave way to all 
the frantic bitterness of his grief. For a 
while, too, even Lady Saxonaale’s firmness 
of mind seemed to abandon her; and they 
mingled their tears, their sobs, and the 
outpourings of their heart’s agony — that 
old man and his young wife 1 

But Lady Saxondale was the first to 
regain her fortitude and her self-posses- 
sion; and she exerted all her powers to im- 
part some solace to her husband. She 
now declared that, all things considered, 
she was persuaded in her own mind that 
Ralph Farefield, who no doubt was at the 
bottom of the atrocity, would not dare 
commit so heinous a crime as murder, nor 
yet allow it to be done; but that he had 
most probably caused the child to be 
carried off in order to bring his uncle to 
terms and wring from him immense 
pecuniary concessions. In this strain did 
her ladyship continue to argue for a long 
time, and with so much outward earnest- 
ness if not with an equal inward sincerity, 
that Lord Saxondale eagerly catching at 
any straw of hope, gladly took refuge 
from the worst apprehensions in the adop- 
tion of his wife’s theory. Thus the night 
passed; for no pillow was pressed by that 
couple throughout the long weary hours. 
When morning dawned, the servants were 
all again dispersed over the neighbourhood 
to make every kind of inquiry that might 
possibly tend to the recovery of the lost 
one. All the villages, hamlets, and isolated 
cottages, within a circuit of a dozen miles, 
were visited during this day, and when 
night came again and the servants return- 
ed, the meagre results of their Inquiries 
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amounted to these facts— that for the 
last few days some ill-looking men had 
been observed in the vicinage of the castle; 
that they had disappeared suddenly; and 
that a gang of gipsies had been also seen 
in those parts. But whether there were 
any connexion between the former and the 
latter it was impossible to say. As for the 
child, not the slightest trace had been dis- 
covered ; and whether the poor infant was 
dead or alive seemed wrapped up in the 
darkest mystery. Finally, all the intelli- 
gence obtained went to prove that Mr. 
Ralph Farefield, who was well known in 
the neighbourhood, had not been seen by 
a single soul who was acquainted with 
him. 

Lady Saxondale’s resolution how [to act 
was now promptly taken. She declared her 
intention of repairing at once to London — 
not in an open manner, or for the purpose 
of calling on Ralph and taxing him with 
the crime of having had the child stolen; 
but of a proceeding there in a private 
manner; under an assumed name, and with 
the object of instituting such inquiries as 
circumstances might suggest. Lord Saxon- 
dale proposed to accompany her: but she 
besought him to abandon such au idea. 
In the first place, he was so well known 
that his presence in the metropolis could 
scarcely be kept a secret from his nephew; 
in the second place, the researches in 
Lincolnshire must be preserved in, and it 
was therefore requisite for him to be 
upon the spot to superintend them; and in 
the third place, it was batter for him to 
remain at Saxondale in ease Ralph Farefield 
should forward any communication with 
the view of bringing him to terms, her 
conviction that to this end had the atro- 
cious outrage been perpetrated. To these 
reasonings on the part of her ladyship 
did the old lord yield; and devoured with 
grief though he was — well nigh broken- 
hearted too by the terrible calamity — he 
could not help complimenting his wife 
upon her calmness, her fortitude, and her 
good sense under such distressing circum- 
stances. 

Lady Saxondale’s principal tire-woman 
was a persou of about thirty years of age, 
— discreet, prudent, and cool-headed, — 
' one on whom reliance could be placed, and 
who was in every way qualified to share in 
a task requiring activity, energy, and 
determination. Her ladyship therefore 
resolved upon taking Mabel — for such 
was the woman’s name — with her to 
London- A plain travelling carriage 
was got in readiness without delay — a 
few articles pf the simplest apparel were 


packed up — and Lady Saxondale, accompa- 
nied by Mable, took her departure for the 
metropolis, 

In a couple of days Lord Saxondale re- 
ceived a letter from his wife announcing 
her safe arrival in London and stating that 
she had engaged humble but comfortable 
lodgings at the house of a respectable 
widow lady of the name of Ferney, where 
she passed under the name of Smith, At 
the expiration of a week his lordship 
received a second letter, to the effect that 
his wife had already made discoveries of 
importance — that there was everything to 
hope — but that she could not enter into 
any particulars, not only through fear of 
the letter being intercepted, hut likewise 
because every moment of her time was 
given up to the sacred task in which she 
was engaged. Some days later his lord- 
ship received a third letter containing the 
joyful intelligence that Lady Saxondale 
had succeeded in ascertaining, beyond all 
possibility of doubt, that their beloved 
child was alive, though she had not as yet 
discovered where he was. She concluded 
by recommending her husband to keep the 
contents of her letters altogether to him- 
self, as secrecy was for the present of the 
utmost consequence. The effect of this 
letter was to produce such a revulsion 
of feeling, from torturing suspense to 
ardent hope, and from harrowing fears to 
joyous anticipations, that the excitement 
proved too much for the old nobleman; 
and he became dangerously ill. The usual 
medical attendant was summoned; and 
Mr. Olifton, Lady Saxondale’s father, was 
sent for : but in spite of their earnest 
solicitations his lordship would not per- 
mit them to write to Lady Saxondale, for 
fear that she should at once hurry home 
and abandon the search that was pro- 
gressing so favourably in Lonaen. In a 
week or ten days he got somewhat better ; 
and then came another communication 
from his wife, announcing the joyous 
intelligence that she had discovered where 
their child was — that circumstances, which 
she would hereafter explain, prevented 
her from applying fcr the assistance of a 
magistrate in the affair — but that in a 
very few days she hoped to regain posses- 
sion of the lost darling. This letter pro- 
duced a most disastrous effect upon Lord 
Saxondale, illustrating the well-known 
proverb that happiness is sometimes as 
pernicious as misfortune in its influence 
upon the physical frame. The old noble 
man suffered a relapse, and for soma hours 
was in a dangerous condition. But when 
somewhat restored again, he still persisted 
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in refusing to allow his wife (30 be written 
to: nor would he evou say where sho was: — 
and as he carefully destroyed her letters 
the moment ho had read them, so as to 
prevent them falling into other hands, 
Mr. Clifton was unable to discover the 
slightest clue to his daughter’s present 
abode. 

But in the meantime what was Ralph 
Earefield doing m London? Since his in- 
terview with Oh'ltin at the boozing- ken he 
had regularly visited a coffee-house whore 
the Lincolnshire newspapers were filed, 
in the hope of reading m thou* columns 
an account of the “mvterious murder” of 
the infant lion* of Saxondale, and “dis- 
covery of the corpse. 51 But a piragraph of 
a few lines, containing merely the fact that 
the child had been stolon from its nurse, 
was all that at first appeared in the local 
journals. On thn occasion of each fresh 
arrival of those Lincolnshire punts, did 
Ralph scrutinize fclum piragraph after 
paragraph anti line by line, in the expec- 
tation of reading the announcement which 
he so anxiously longed to behold: but 
nothing more was yet said upon the sub- 
ject. At last, about three weeks after the 
occurrence, a paragraph of throe or four 
lines appeared, merely adverting to the 
theft of the child, and expressing the edi- 
torial regrot ‘ that nothing had as yet 
transpired to clear up the uncertainty in- 
to which the calamity had plunged the 
noble family.” It concluded by stating that 
"his lordship remained at the castle: but 
that her ladyship was gone, it was believ- 
ed, on a visit to some relations, for change 
of air, amd to recruit herself after the 
dreadful shock sho had received,” Eilph 
Farefield was both astonished and annoyed 
that the body was not discovered: and 
seeking out Chiffin, he questioned him 
very closely all over again relative to the 
whole affair. The cannibal at first swore 
furiously at being suspected; but when 
reduced to calmness by means of gold, he 
vowed and protested that the version he 
had originally given Balph Barefield was 
the correct one. 

"The Lincolnshire papers proved that 
the child was stolen,” he added; "and that 
'that it was me who carried him off has 
been sufficiently shown to you by the 
production of the clothes, and by the 
mention of the mark on the little thing’s 
shoulder. There are plenty of ways to 
account for why no fuss was made about 
the discovery of the body. The people of 
fcha cottage at whose door I left it, might 
havfc been frightened, ,and buried it secret- 
tyff it might even have been put under 


ground in the usual manner, no one sus- 
pecting that it could possibly ba Lord 
Saxondalo’s lost child, because the few 
clothes T loft on it might have had no 
name or marks to show who the infant 
was. Or a resurrection man may have 
picked it up and taken it to a doctor’s. 
There’s plenty of ways to account for why 
no noise was made about the corpse. At 
all events it was by your instructions that 
the body was left exposed in some public 
place; and I am not answerable if the thing 
has failed.” 

Ralph was compelled to be satisfied by 
this reasoning, which indeed was feasible 
enough. That the child had actually been 
made away with, be entertained no doubt; 
and though he could have wished that the 
discovery of the body should have establish- 
ed the fact, yet he argued that when his 
undo died the title and estates must 
of necessity devolve to him who, in default 
of Lie appearance of any other claimant, 
should como forwird and assert his own 
rights. Altogether unaware of Lady 
Saxon dale’s secret presence in London, he 
neither foresaw nor apprehended anything 
that could possibly arise to defeat 
his plans. Thus did a month elapse from 
the dato of the child’s disappearance; and 
now, as Ralph was one morning examining 
the newly-arrived Lincolnshire papors, he 
was stuck by observing a paragraph to the 
effect that “the vonerable Lord Saxondala 
was lying in a most dangerous condition 
at the castle, and not expected to survive 
many days.” 

Overjoyed at this announcement, Ralph 
Farefiel'i lost not a momont in ordering a 
post-chaiso and proceeding into Lincoln- 
shire. What could he more legitimate 
than that he, the heir presumptive, if not 
indeed the heir apparent, should thus 
hurry off to his uncle’s death-bed on 
reading the news of his oxtreme danger in 
a public print? As be was whirled along 
in the post-chaise gave free rein to the 
diabolical joy of his reflections. Was he 
not now touching upon the goal of success? w 
Was he not about to reap the rich fruit * 
of his plans? What though this triumph- 
ant success were gained by crime? — he 
cared not! Perish all contrition, all re- 
morse, now that the acme of his hopes wa§ 
about to be reached! Within a few hours, 
perhaps, he should hear himself saluted 
by the swelling titles of "my lord” v and 
“lordship:” within a few hours, also, he 
would stand at a window whence the 
whole domain that stretched around would 
be his own! Perad venture his uncle was 
already no more r and he therefore Lord 
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Saxondale and owner of the broad 
domain at that very moment? Such worn 
Lis reflections. There was a maddening 
joy in them — an intoxication of 1 iiss —a 
frenzy — a delirium. On sped the chaise — 
hours had passed— it was already entering 
the well-known territory of Lincolnshire. 
Ealph bade the postilions speed as if for 
their lives! Now the horses were changed 
for the last time — only eight mile3 from 
Saxondale — in three quarters of an hour 
he would be there. The blood seemed to 
gush like fire in his veins — but not with 
pain : it was with ecstacy — with the most 
fevered, throbbing, thrilling, burning 
delight. 

And now the towers and battiemented 
buildings of Saxondale broke upon his 
view as the sun was descending to its 
western home ; and Ralph literally bound- 
ed upon his seat inside the chaise. His 
impatience amounted to a wild fever* heat 
which water could not slake and wine would 
madden. On sped the chaise: and now he 
was suddenly struck with the necessity of 
assuming a calm demeanour. This be did: 
but it was an hypocrisy difficult to assume 
on the part of one who in his base mind 
felt that he had so many reasons for en- 
thusiastic joy. The post-chaise dashed up 
to the front entrance of the castle : Ralph 
immediately looked out of the window, as 
one of the folding doors slowly opened ; 
and the instant his eye caught the coun- 
tenance of the porter, he read the truth at 
once. Lord Saxondale was dead ! 

The servants came forth to receive their 
late master’s nephew : but it was with no 
hurried step nor welcoming looks. They 
walked with measured tread and wore a 
grave demeanour, as men do where Death 
has just asserted his omnipotence. Nor 
did they exactly know in what manner to 
receive or address Ralph larefield. Little 
skilled in tbe law, they were unable to 
decide whether he was now Lord Saxon- 
dale or not, inasmuch as though the infant 
heir was missing, there had been no 
„ positive proofs of the babe’s death. As 
for what Lady Saxondale had done, or 
might be still doing in London or else- 
where — and as to any discoveries, more 
or less important, which she might 
have made — they were utterly ignorant on 
all these points, having been kept in the 
^dark respecting her ladyship’s proceedings. 

Descending from the post-chaise, Ralph 
put a question to the servants, but in a 
manner which showed that he already 
anticipated the answer ; and that answer 
was precisely the one he had alike expect- 
ed and hoped. Lord Saxondale was indeed 


no more ; but barely an hour had elapsed 
since the venerable peer breathed his last. 
Ralph, assuming as mournful a demeanour 
as he could possibly put on, desired one 
of the servants to conduct him to the 
apartment of the deceased ; and this com- 
mand was immediately obeyed. In a few 
minutes Ralph stood in the chamber of 
death, and by the couch in which his 
uncle had so recently expired. The Rev. 
Mr. Glifton and the surgeon withdrew 
from motives of respect ; for whether the 
heir or not, at all events Ralph was too 
noar a relative not to be treated courte- 
ously. Besides, it occurred to the worthy 
clergyman that the nephew might be 
stricken with remorse for his past con- 
duct, and that he did not choose to have 
spectators of the feelings to which he 
might give vent. Alas! how little did the 
unsophisticated and well-meaning Mr. 
Clifton know of the true nature of the 
emotions that were now agitating within 
the breast of that bad man ! 

The nurse did however remain in the 
room. It was her privilege — a mournful 
one, but not the less sanctioned by 
custom — to remain with the dead; and 
Ralph mindful of her presence, still 
retained that hypocritical air of sadness 
which he had put on for th 3 occasion. He 
gazed upon the countenance of the deceas- 
ed ; and not for a single instant did his 
heart smite him at the thought that he 
himself in reality was the cause of his 
uncle’s death. But while looking down 
upon that countenance which was now 
peaked, thin, sunken, and wan, beneath the 
finger of the Destroyer, his mind was 
wandering with the speed of a race-horse 
throughout the sumptuous apartments of 
the castle, and over the broad domain of 
Saxondale, all of which he looked upon as 
his own. 

So eugrossod was ha in these thoughts, 
even while seeming to contemplate with 
sadness the face of the dead, that he did 
nob hear the trampling of horses and the 
rapid rush of wheels — which sounds how- 
ever did reach the chamber. Treading 
noiselessly over tbe thick carpet, the 
nurse, who had caught those sounds, ap- 
proached the window ; and slightly lifting 
the white blind, which was drawn com- 
pletely down, ha glanced forth. It was 
still daylight, and the nurse could see 
plainly enough all objects without. 
Qnickly turning away from the window 
again, she whispered to Ralph, 11 It is her 
ladyship’s travelling-carriage. Poor thing ; 
I suppose she has eome baok.” 
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“ Ah !” ejaculated Ralph, startled from 
his reverie by this announcement ; and 
then an expression of malignant triumph 
appeared upon his features, as he thought 
to himself that the moment was now at 
hand when he should be enabled to ex- 
hibit his hatred towards the being whom 
he had included amongst the number of 
those that had been such obstacles in bis 
path* 

“Hush!” said the old nurse, placing 
her finger upon her lip to remind him 
that so loud an ejaculation was but little 
suited to the solemnity of the chamber of 
death ; and at the same time she gazed 
upon him with a half-frightened, half- 
reproachful look, on account of that 
malignant expression which had swept 
over bis features. 

But Ralph, taking little heed of the 
old woman, advanced to the window; and 
raisind the blind he looked out. The tra- 
velling-carriage was however drawn so 
close up to the entrance that he could not 
from that point obtain a view of those who 
alighted : so b a turned away again, and 
once more approaching the bed, waited 
till Lady Saxondale should make her ap- 
pearance: for be naturally conjectured that 
she would at once repair to tbe chamber of 
death. 

Nor was he mistaken. In a. few minutes 
tbe door opened slowly, and her ladyship 
entered. She had throwu off her bonnet 
and shawl, and appeared in a simple morn- 
ing wrapper, in which she had travelled : 
for she also had left London that morning 
in the utmost haste, the instant she read in 
the Lincolnshire paper, which had happened 
to reach her, the announcement respecting 
her husband's danger. 

And now Lady Saxondale and Ralph 
met face to face. That same expression of 
malignity which a few minutes before had 
appeared upon his features, rose up again : 
but instead of cowering or quailing beneath 
it, tbe dark eyes of Lady Saxondale flash- 
ed upon him a look of mingled defiance 
and contempt. The next moment she 
was upon her knees by the side of the 
couch of death ; and her head was bowed 
down upon the cold hand of her departed 
husband. In this position she remained 
for several minutes ; and a solemn silence 
prevailed in the room — a silence which not 
even Ralph dared interrupt. It was not 
any violent paroxysm of grief in which the 
lady testified her sorrow for her loss : ber’s 
was a mind that retained its woe inwardly. 
But that she did feel — and deeply feel — the 
death of the old man who had been so 
kind, and good, and affectionate towards 


her, there can be no doubt. Besides, 
when she slowly rose again from her kneel- 
ing posture, there were tcais upon the 
cold marble hand of the deceased — tears 
which she had shed silently ! 

She stood for several minutes more 
gazing down upon the lifeless features of 
the old lord ; and her own countenance 
was fixed and rigid, but with that deep 
and even awful calm which indicated that 
there was a powerful agitation of feelings 
within. Then she stooped down and im- 
printed a kiss upon the forehead of the dead; 
and as she slowly turned away, her looks 
once more eucountered those of Ralph, 
whose presence for tbe last few minutes 
she seemed altogether to have forgot- 
ten. 

“ Madam,” he said, in a low deep voice, 

“ it must be upwards of five years since 
last we met. Little then did plain Miss 
Clifton imagine that when next we met, 
she would be Lady Saxondale : although it 
was probable enough that I should he what 
I now am — Lord Saxondale I” 

" No, sir/' she answered, with grave 
solemnity : ** you are still plain Mr. 
Ralph Fa refield.” 

“ How, madam ?” he cried, with mingled 
menaces and alarm. 

Because, sir,” she responded, “ I 
have recovered my child ; and the infant 
Lord Saxondale is at the present moment 
beneath this roof: — then, with so peculiar a 
look that it struck dismay to Ralph’s heart, 
she turned round and slowly quitted the 
room. 

He immediately followed her, — horrible 
feelings raging in bis soul. His thoughts 
had in a moment been plunged into frenzied 
whirl : th«re seemed to be madness in his 
brain. Had be been deceived by Chiffin ? 
or was Lady Saxondale deceiving him? 
Had not the child been made away with ? 
or if it had, was her ladyship trying to 
palm off a supposititious one upon the 
world as her own ? But he would soon 
know 1 Ah, perhaps she did not think that 
he was aware of that mark upon the 
shoulder, the presence of which could 
alone prove the identity, and the absence 
of which would at once stamp the fraud ! 

He overtook her as she was proceeding 
to the nearest drawing-room. 

“ Your ladyship says that the child is 
found ?” he muttered between hifi set 
teeth : and though he endeavoured to 
master his emotions and appear collected 
and cool, yet he could not. 

“ I said so — and it is the truth,” replied 
Lady Saxondale, calmly and gravely, as she 
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had previously addressed him in the death- 
chamber. 

•‘We shall see!” he said: and the 
words came hissing from his . lips as if 
from those of a serpent ; for his feelings 
were terrible — all the more terrible be- 
cause so concentrated and it was impossi- 
ble to allow them free vent. 

“Sir, do you dare doubt me?” de- 
manded Lady Saxondale, stopping abruptly 
short and turning upon him the full 
power of her looks. 

He staggered back for a moment ; for it 
struck him that there was something so 
confident and so full of assurance on her 
part that it was impossible she could be 
practising a deception ; and his counten- 
ance became ghastly, while a sickening 
sense of utter desolation and wrechedness 
seized upon his soul. Lady Saxondale’s 
eyes lingered upon him but for a moment : 
and then she pursued her way towards the 
drawing-room. Again mastering his 
emotions, and clutching at the hope that 
her’s was the attempt of a desperate 
woman to carry a tremendous deceit with 
a high hand, he followed her into the 
apartment. 

And there, sure enough, was a child in 
the arms of Mabel ; and worthy Mr. 
Clifton was banding down and saying all 
kinds of affectionate and tender things to 
it, just as if the little innocent were per- 
fectly capable of comprehending these 
ebullitions of heart-felt feeling on the part 
of its grandfather. The surgeon was 
standing by, contemplating the scene with 
ineffable satisfaction. 

Lady Saxondale advanced and took the 
child in her arms, — pressing it to her 
bosom in a manner that was as much as 
to imply no earthly power should now 
snatch it from her. It was only with a 
superhuman effort that Ralph could still 
master the feelings which were constitut- 
ing a perfect hell within his breast ; but 
it was still with a lingering ghastliness on 
the countenance and with pale quivering 
Ups that he approached the group. 

“This, then,” he said, “is my little 
cousin, the lost child ?” 

“God in his mercy be thanked for the 
dear babe's restoration 1” exclaimed the 
Rev. Mr. Clifton^h a fervid tone. ** Poor 
little innocent ! He is somewhat thinner 
mi paler than when last I saw him ; but 
pTsb^fild have known him, for all that, 
amongst a thousand — aye, and a thousand 
miles off too !” added the worthy 
gentleman. 

“There are the same pretty eyes; and 
the very dimple on the chin likewise 


lingers, though the sweet face has lost 
somewhat of his chubbiness. Poor little 
thing 1 Doubtless it has not been so well 
cared for as when beneath this roof. But 
we will take care that the darling shall 
not be torn from us again.” 

And desisting for a moment from his 
enthusiastic rhapsodies, the good old 
gentleman bent his eyes upon Ralph, as 
much as to say that he was at no loss to 
conjecture whose wickedness it was that 
had led to the temporary abstraction of 
the infant. 

“Without for a single moment wishing 
to create any bad feeling.” said Ralph, 
nob choosing to notice Mr. Clifton’s 
significant regards, * but as a matter of 
common justice to myself -—And I am 
sure,” he added, suddenly turning to- 
wards the surgeon, “ this gentleman, as a 
disinterested person, will acquit me of any 
impropriety ” 

“ Oh 1 I understand pou, sir,” inter- 
rupted Lady Saxondale, with a somewhat 
haughty air : “ you wish to be assured 
that this is indeed the beloved child that 
was lost ? I might observe that it is only 
those who are themselves capable of 
actions the vilest and the basest, that 
entertain kindred suspicions of others ; 
but in the solemn circumstances which 
have brought you hither, sir, I will raise 
no subject for indecorous altercation. 
Nay, I will even admit that it is natural 
for you to insist upon receiving those 
proofs to which you have alluded.” 

“Perhaps, then, your ladyship,” said 
Ralph, “ will condescend to explain how 
you recovered possession of your soul : 
because, well-meaning and honourably 
intentioned as your ladyship may be, 
guarantees must be afforded that no 
deception has been practised towards your- 
self by any one who may have been in- 
strumental in consigning that child to 
your care.” 

“Sir,” answered Lady Saxondale, “this 
interview is for many reasons too painful 
to be prolonged ; and therefore you will 
pardon me for declining to enter upon any 
verbal explan tio ns at all. Nature herself 
has afforded the means of giving you the 
best proof that can possibly exist. This 
gentleman,” she added, flinging a glance 
towards the surgeon, “ received my son 
at its birth, and can no doubt testify to 
its identity with the child I now hold in 
my arms.” 

Thus speaking, Lady ^Saxondale sat 
down ; and retaining the babe upon her 
lap, she calmly and deliberately proceeded 
to unfasten its clothing. Ralph watched 
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bar with a suspense that was truly awful 
to endure, lie watched her thus, not 
only with intense anxmbv to sec whether 
the mat k would actually appear upon the 
child’s shoulder; but also did ho watch 
her to observe whether any trouble was 
in her own looks — any betrayal on her 
part of conscious deception I But no: 
a grave solemnity sat upon her hand- 
some countenance; and not a finger 
trembled, nor even appeared to hesi- 
tate to do its work, as she unfastened 
the strings of the babe’s clothing. This 
process did not ocoupy more than half a 
minute ; but in Ralph’s estimation it 
seamed whole hours — and therein were 
concentrated the agonies, the tortures, and 
the excruciations of eontuiies. At length 
it was done : the garments were pulled 
down — and tbo mark of the strawberry 
appeared upon the child’s shoulder ! 

Ralph felt annihilated. Ha moved not 
— he spoke not — he scarcely seemed to 
breathe : but statuelike ha stood trans- 
fixed, unutterable thoughts working upon 
his ghastly countenance. At the same 
time, the surgeon, with the methodical 
precision which is characteristic of his 
profession, and not with the slightest idea 
of positively satisfying himself upon the 
point, — for there was not a doubt upon 
his mind which required clearing up at all 
— bent down and for a few moments 
scrutinized the mark. 

” Yes,” he said, lifting his head again: 
l4 if T were on my death-bed, I could 
unhesitatingly swear to it,” 

“As a matter of course, madam, I have 
not another word to say,*' murmured 
Ralph, with sickness at the heart and 
dizziness in the brain : and then he stood 
staring with mingled vacancy and wild- 
ness npon the infant, as Lady Saxondale 
ealmly and deliberately proceeded to tie 
the strings of its clothes again. 

When this was done Lady Saxondale 
gave the child to Mabel ; and rising from 
her seat, she said, “ Mr. Farefield, if you 
wish to attend your late uncle’s remains 
to the tomb, I cannot for a single moment 
offer any objection ” 

” Madam l” he ejaculated, starting as if 
from a dream : then somewhat recovering 
himself, he appeared to hesitate for a few 
moments. “ Will you allow me to say 
one word to your ladyship in pri- 
vate?” 

‘‘Not in any other privacy than this/’ 
she answered, walking into the recess of 
the window that was remotest from the 
$roup : and as the room was very spacious, 
1 te distance ms spffieiegib to place them 


bjyond ear- shot— for Ralph at once follow- 
ed her to that recess. 

“Madam.” he said, with the look and 
voice of an uttorly broken and helpless 
man, “lam well aware that I ought to 
expect no favour from your ladyship. But 
still I would venture to beseech that you 
do not altogether suffer me to go forth 
penniless upon the wide world. For that 
my uncle has mentioned my name in his 
will, I cannot entertain the slightest 
expectation. 11 

“ And I am sure that he has not” 
answered Lady Saxondale. u But I do not 
wish to deal too severely with you, Mr. 
Farefild,” she immediately added; “though 
heaven knows l I have suffered enough 
through your wickedness.” 

His looks quailed beneath the meaning 
glance which she bent upon him with the 
full power of her dark eyes ; and he mur- 
muringiy said, “ I thank you at least for 
the few cheering words which preceded 
the latter portion of your speech. Tell 
me, is my presence within these walls 
hateful to your ladyship ? If so, give me 

the means, and I will depaLt at once 

But without them I cannot : for it is a 
beggar— a veritable beggar — that you see 
before you 1” 

Lady Saxondale appeared to reflect for 
some moments : and then she said with 
more rapid utterance than she had pre- 
viously used. “Whon we were boy and 
girl, Ralph Farefield, we were companions; 
and often and often have we played to- 
gether, as happy joyous children, in those 
gardens. I cannot think of all that and 
not feel some little sympathy on your bo- 
half — — though, God knows, you do not 
deserve it ! Rut you cannot remain here : 
you must depart to-morrow — and I have 
many things to say to you — Do not mis- 
take me : it is merely what I purpose to 
do for your welfare that I wish to speak 
to you about. At the same time I do not 
choose that others” — and she glanced over 
her shoulder towards the spot whore her 
father and the surgeon were conversing 
together close by Mabel and the child — 
“ should think that from any protracted 
conversation between us, I am either led 
by your entreaties or my own good feeling 
to do what you so little deserve. Retire, 
then, for the present, to a room which will 
be prepared for you ; and to-night, 
eleven o’clock, meet mein the 
You know your way thither, and the 
doors will be open,” 

She then bowed with distant coolness so 
as to have the appearance of exercising 
a haughty .dignity to put an end to a 
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discourse which should ba continued no 
longer ; and she turned to rejoin the 
group at the other extremity of the room. 

Ralph, who had listened with mingled 
astonishment and reviving hope to the 
singular speech which Lady Saxondale had 
thus delivered with rapid utterance, re- 
mained rooted to the spot for a few 
moments : but speedily recovering himself, 
he hastened from the apartment. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHAPEL. 

THE clock in the tower over the 
entrance of Saxondale Castle, was pro- 
claiming the hour of eleven with its deep 
metallic tone, as Ralph, having threaded 
the various passages and corridors leading 
towards the chapel, entered that plaee of 
appointment. The wax candle which he 
carried in one hand and shaded the other 
to protect the light from the draught, 
threw but a dismal, sickly gleam around — 
rather enhancing than dispelling the gloom 
of the place: while the open arched 
entrance into the cloister containing the 
tombs and the statue, seemed the mouth of 
a cavern of pitchy blackness. 

Ralph Earefield was not however the 
man to give way to superstitious feelings : 
the selfish concerns of the known world 
were too absorbing to allow his imagina- 
tion to wander to that unknown world 
whence spirits are conjured up. Placing 
the candle in a niche, so as to secure it 
from the draught, he leant against the 
wall with folded arms, awaiting Lady 
Saxondale, who had not yet made her 
appearance. Her conduct had both sur- 
prised and perplexed Ralph Parefield. 
What could she mean ? why this mys- 
terious appointment ? Could she not 
have managed some other place and hour 
for a meeting ? and did she not actually 
compromise her reputation by the course 
she was adopting ? Was it possible that 
she had conceived a passion for him ? 
Naturally goodlooking and of a strong 
constitution, he bore but few traces of the 
debauched and profligate life which he had 
led ; and . being tall, slender, and well- 
formed, it might not be considered an 
jrvftrweening vanity on his part, if he 
entertained the supposition that a young 
and impassioned woman had really fallen 
in love with him. Besides, he was not 
more than five*and* twenty— only four 
years older than Lady Saxondale herself r 
H— 26 


and thus, everything considered, he 
seemed warranted in entertaining that 
belief. But if it should prove incorrect, 
then must he suppose her conduct to be 
instigated by that scintillation of friendly 
feeling to which she had alluded, and 
which she described as being conjured up 
by the recollections of earlier days, when 
as boy and girl they were playmates to- 
gether Or if even this supposition did 
not account for her behaviour towards 
him, was it that she has special reasons of 
her own for wishing to get him away 
from the castle as soon as possible, and 
that she really had no other opportunity 
of carrying her views into execution 
except by means of the earliest and most 
secret appointment which at the moment 
she had been able to think of ? 

While revolving these various specula- 
tions in his mind, Ralph fRarefield heard a 
light step approaching along the corridor 
towards the chapel- door, which he had 
left ajar ; and in a few moments Lady 
Saxondale made her appearance, also with 
a wax-taper in her hand. Ralph at once 
saw that she was pale — very pale : but 
her countenance gave no ^ther indication 
of any feelings which might be agitating 
in her bosom. Closing the door, but not 
fastening it, she approached him with 
slow step ; and placing the candle in the 
same niche where he had deposited his 
own, she said, “ Mr. Earefield, you are 
doubtless surprised — indeed, you must, be 
— at my conduct. It may appear inde- 
corous— it may even warrant you in en- 
tertaining an evil opinion with regard to 
me. Therefore, let me at once assure you 
that the motives which prompt me to act 
with kindness towards you, and the consi- 
derations which have compelled me to 
render our meeting as secret as possible, 
are precisely and exactly those which I 
stated this evening when in the drawing- 
room.” 

While Lady Saxondale was thus speak- 
ing, she assumed a certain dignity of 
manner which even more than her words 
convinced Ralph that his supposition of 
her having fallen in love with him was 
altogether unfounded. He was therefore 
compelled to believe himself the object of 
her sympathy alone; and he accordingly 
looked as humble, contrite, and submissive 
as he possibly could. 

“But in addition to the motives al- 
ready explained for making an ap- 
pointment here,” continued Lady 
Saxondale, “ I had another which will 
presently appear. Listen to what I hav$ 
to say.” 
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(i Until the birth of a son and heir, your 
Into uucta experienced considerable uneasi- 
ness on my account, knowing that in the 
ordinary course of nature his death must 
take plica many years before my own 
In consequence of the stringent terms of 
the entail which, had our marriage 
pi educed no hair, would have given the 
entire property to you, the only means by 
which your lata uncle could make a pro- 
vision for me was by saving as much ready 
money as possible : for previous to our 
marriage his lordship had none put by. 
With a view therefore to economy, we 
remained altogether at the castle, and did 
not visit the metropolis during the season. 
The result of his lordships savings has 
been close upon twenty thousand pounds; 
and this money — But, ah l” exclaimed 
lady Saxondaie. Suddenly interrupting 
herself, as if a thought had struck her : 
14 if I tel lyou where this money is con- 
cealed — — ” 

“ I understand your ladyship, ’* said 
Ralph, perceiving that she hesitated. 
14 You generously intend to give me a 
portion ; and you would ask what guarantee 
there is that I will not by force and 
violence possess myself of the whole ? 
Madam, think you that while receiving 
your bounty, I am capable of such black 
villany ” 

" No —I will not entertain so evil an 
opinion of human nature,” rejoined Lady 
Saxondaie. 11 It is my purpose to. give 
you five thousind pounds of that money ; 
and if you reform your mode of iife, 
depend upon it tint I will not be unmind- 
ful of you, to the extent of such moans as, 
during the minority of my son, circum- 
stances may place within my reach. But as 
a condition of what I am now doing for 
you, I insist upon your departure from 
the castle ; and what I may hereafter do is 
likewise subject to the condition that 
you never come near these walls 
again. 

Of course Ralph Farefield readily 
promised everything that Lady Svxondaie 
required : but bis submissiveness, his 
gratitude, and his contrition— all of 
which he took pains to exhibit— were but 
a detestable hypocrisy ; for in his own 
mind ha was resolved to take immediate 
possession of the whole twenty thousand 
pounds of which her ladyship had 
spoken, and in due time adopt fresh 
measures for removing the infant heir 
from his path. 

“Now, Mr. Parefield;” continued Lady 
Spondaic, “ we are about to proceed to- 
gether into the vaults beneath this chapel ; 


for there is the treasure concealed in a 
strong chest. But as I ara thus compel- 
led to trust myself in such a place and at 
such an hour, you will not think it im- 
prudent on my part to have adopted some 
little precaution. Teka one of those can- 
dles, and just look forth from the door. 
You need make no observation from your 
lips.” 

Ralph Parefield did as he was desired ; 
and taking the candle, he advanced to the 
chapel-door— opened it — and looked forth 
into the passage. There he beheld Mabel 
her ladyship’s confidential tirewoman, 
standing in the middle of the corridor. 

“ Leave that door open, 11 said Lady 
Saxondaie. 

Ralph obeyed his command likewise, 
and retraced his steps to the spot where 
her ladyship was standing. 

Taking down her own candle from the 
niche, she said, ‘‘ Now come with me. But 
I would rather you should proceed in 
front.” 

“Madam.” he answered, “I am sorry that 
you entertain such a dreadful opinion 
relative to me *' 

“Let us not make any unnecessary 
comments, ” rejoined Lady Saxondaie. 
‘‘Proceed.” 

“Shall we not light one of these 
torches ?” he asked, glancing towards a 
couple which rested in iron rings fastened 
to the wall : for I presume we are about 
to descend into the vaults — — ” 

“ No — the candles will do,” interrupt- 
ed Lady Saxondaie. “Proceed,” 

Ralph accordingly led the way, into the 
vestry, Lady Saxondaie following close 
behind. By her direction he opened the 
low door communicating with the flight 
of stone steps leading into the vaults ; 
and they descended together, 

* * # * * 

# * * # 

On the fourth night after the incidents 
just related, and as the clock was pro- 
claiming the hour of twelve, the inmates 
of the castle were suddenly alarmed by a 
cry that burglars had broken in. This 
cry emanated from Mabel, who was passing 
from her mistress’s chamber to her own, 
and who observed the figures of three or 
four men creeping stealthily along the cor- 
ridor. In a few minutes the 
household was aroused ; and the mwCT* 
servants arming themselves with such 
offensive and defensive weapons as came 
readily to hand, commenced an immediate 
search over the premises* 
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la consequsnce of the vast ness of the 
building and the number of rooms, passages, 
corridors, and nooks that bad {50 bj thus 
searched, the investigation occupied a good 
hour ; and though there were evident 
traces of a burglarious entry having been 
really effected, it seemed equally clear that 
the thieves had got safe off again — for they 
could not be discovered. 

These burglars were none other than 
Chiffin the Cannibal and three of his in- 
famous associates. Having seen in a Lon- 
don paper the paragraph relative to the old 
lord’s illness, which had been copied from 
the Lincolnshire journal, Chiffin had at 
once called at Ralph Farefield’s lodging ; 
but on arriving there, he learnt fchau Mr. 
Farefield had gone down the previous day 
into Lincolnshire. Chiffin, thinking that 
his services might possibly be required — 
or perhaps having the intention of being 
one of the first to pay Ids respects to the 
new Lord Saxondale — set off with three 
of his associates into Lincolnshire. 
But on arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of the castle and making secret in- 
quiries, they learnt that Lady Saxondale 
had recovered her lost child — that the 
old lord was dead — and that Ralph Fare- 
field had departed suddenly after a stay of 
only a very law hours. Whatever Chiffin 
might have thought relative to the 
restoration of the infant heir of Saxondale 
to its mother’s bosom, is of no consequence 
at present : suffice it to say that finding, as 
he himself observed, it was “all up ** with 
Ralph Farefield, neither he nor his associ- 
ates were the men to have come down into 
Lincolnshire for nothing. They according- 
ly resolved to pay a visit to the interior 
of the castle, and self-appropriafce what- 
soever they could lay their hands upon, 
The burglarious entrance was effected ; 
but as the four villains were creeping 
along one of the passages, the alarm was 
suddenly given by Mabel, as above 
described. To retreat by the same way 
they had entered was now impossible ; 
and hurrying along at random, the 
burglars reached the western side of the 
castle. There they paused — listened — 

and finding that all was still, took a rapid 
view, by means of a dark lantern, of the 
place where they had thus halted. A 
door was standing open a little farther on: 
Jbhey pursued their investigation, and found 

« it led into the chapel. From a window 
he corridor they saw lights moving 
quickly about in the other parts of the 
buildings overlooking the quadrangle : 
it was therefore evident the household 
was on the alert# Without farther 


deliberation they sought refuge in the 
ohxpel, and found their way fco the V'Sfcry, 
which they at first fancied was a mean 3 of 
egress. Opening the door leading down 
upon the flight of steps, they were about 
to prosecute their search for an avenue of 
escape, when the 1 intern went out. the 
candle being all exhausted. They we^e 
now involved in the pitchy blackness of 
that place : but passing in upon the steps, 
they closed the door, resolving to wait the 
issue of events. Presently they heard 
voices in the chapel, which the 

domestics were searching as well as every 
other part of the premises. The servants 
even penetrated into the vestry; and tha 
burglars resolved, if discovered, to make 
tha most desperate resistance. But tha 
servants not for a moment fancying that 
the burglars were likely to have taken 
refuge in tha vaults, and perhaps being 
anxious to get away from that gloomy 
place as speedily as possible, contented 
themselves with merely searching the 
vestry ; and seeing no one sped off to 
pursue their investigations elsewhere. 

The burglars suffered a good half-hour to 
elapse ere they made a move from their 
place of concealment. They did not dare 
descend the steps with the chance of 
plunging into this perilous gulf : so they 
decided upon issuing from the stone stairs. 
But when they did emerge forth again, 
they scarcely knew how to act, being 
involved as they were in utter darkness. 
They had the means about them of strik- 
ing a light, but no candle to light. There 
consequently seemed no alternative but to 
grope their way out of the chapel, and 
trust to chance for effecting a safe issue 
from the castle. While fch^y were thus 
guiding themselves by feeling the walls 
with their hands, Chiffin, who was fore- 
most suddenly encountered an iron ring 
in which something was struck ; and by 
the touch he at once knew it to be a torch. 
Lighting a match, he discovered that it 
was so ; and close by, in a second ring, was 
another torch. These torches, we should 
observe, were always kept in the chapel 
for use when visitors were shown over 
that part of the building when it was dusk 
or dark, the glare of torches giving a far 
more powerful light than mere lamps or 
candles for tha inspection of the tombs 
and monuments. 

The discovery of these torches was hailed 
with jay by the burglars ; and after a few 
moment’s deliberation they determined 
upon seeking for the means of issue by 
that flight of steps where they had remain- 
ed concealed, but down which they 
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had not; dared to venture in the pitchy 
darkness. Taking the two torches with 
them into the vestiary, they lighted them 
there, and descended the circular flight of 
stone stairs. This descent was very deep; 
but at length it seamed to terminate in 
some caverned subterranean : and now the 
glare of the torches was reflected upon 
the surface of water. The vaults were 
flooded from the leakings of the Trent 
which rolled above them. 

But, ab, why springs that ejaculation of 
astonishment from the lips of Chiffin ? It 
is because the glare of the torches has 
suddenly revealed to his eyes the face of 
a corpse floating upon the water. And 
that first ejaculation is immediately 
followed by a second, as he recognized the 
countenance of Ralph Farefield. 

The burglars stood gazing in silent 
wonder upon the dead body, until it 
sluggishly floated to the vary foot of the 
steps ; and then Chiffin, stooping down, 
stretched forth his hand, and grasping the 
collar of the drowned man’s coat, drew 
the corpse up the steps. It was but little 
changed, and did not seem as if it had 
been in the water more than three or four 
days. But it was not with any hope of 
restoring life, nor with the least intention 
of giving any alarm relative to this dis- 
covery, that the burglars dragged forth 
the dead body from the flood : it was for 
the simple purpose of rifling its pockets of 
whatsoever they might contain. Having 
done this, and possessing themselves of 
the little jewellery and slender stock of 
money which Ralph had about him at the 
time when he met his death, Chiflin and 
his associates left the corpse lying upon 
the steps : and finding that there was no 
avenue of escape in that direction, they 
retraced their way up into the chapal. 
Here they were compelled to extinguish 
their torches, lest the glare shining 
through the windows might attract atten- 
tion : but as the castle was now once more 
quiet, they experienced little difficulty in 
accomplishing a safe retreat from the 
premises. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE OPERA -BOX. 

NINETEEN years had elapsed since the 
occurrences at Saxondale castle, — nineteen 
pinions shed from the wing of Time and 
abandoned to the past, while he sweeps 
onward through the infinite mazes of 


Eternity! Yes — nineteen years had merged 
into the cumulating mass of centuries that 
are of bygone date; — and this leap which 
our story accomplishes, brings us to the 
middle of 1844. 

It was on a Saturday night, in the 
month of .Tune, in the year just named, 
that the Opera was more than usually 
crowded. Thither had flocked the fair, 
the noble, the rich, and the high-born ; 
and to all outward appearance, happiness 
was in every heart. The whole sweeping 
range of first- tier boxes were resplendent 
with diamonds, sparkling above lofty 
brows, upon glossy hair, around snowy 
necks, pendant to delicate ears, or circling 
arms as white as snow flakes as they re- 
clined gracefully on the crimson-cushioned 
parapet. Bright as those gems, too, shone 
beauty’s eyes ; white as the pearls that 
blended their chaster attractions with 
those of the glittering gems, were the 
teeth which were revealed in smiles bet- 
ween the parting roses of the lips. 

In respect to the male companions of 
those fair ones, we may observe that 
elegance and taste, and highest fashion 
characterized their apparel ; spotless were 
the gloves, snowy the white waistcoats 
and gorgeous the figured ones, unexcep- 
tionable the tie of the cravats, and brilliant 
the mirrored surface of the varnished 
boots, whose material was scarcely even of 
brown-paper thickness. 

The sc3ne was resplendent beyond de- 
scription-appearing to be a reflex of fairy- 
land with the combined glories of 
diamonds, pearls, splendid apparel, 
woman’s charms, and the superb decora- 
tions of the theatre, and the flood of 
dazzling lustre pouring upon all. From 
the stage rolled the full tide of song, with 
the splendid majesty of Lablache, Roseini, 
and Grisi* Smiles were on every counte- 
nance — rapture danced in beaming eyes 

and then plaudits escaped from every lip, 
the well-bred listlessnes9 of artiatooracy 
and fashion yielding to the electric impulse 
which thrilled around and giving vent to ' 
a burst of momentary enthusiasm. 

But of the first- tier boxes there was 
one whose charming occupants must 
specially demand our notice. The group, 
at this particular instant when we thus 
seek to rivet the reader’s attention upon 
that box, consisted of four young ladi es?* 
and vainly amidst the brilliant galaxyot 
beauty filling the whoTe theatre, might 
the eye seek for brighter stars of 
loveliness than those* They were all four 
apparelled in the richest manner— all q! 
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fine figure, elegant bearing, and surpass- 
ing beauty. On the crimson-cushioned 
parapet of the box were opera- glasses and 
bouquets , the latter diffusing a soft and 
refreshing fragrance through the other- 
wise heated and heavy atmosphere. 

Beautiful as the four young ladie3 were, 
yet the loveliness of one outshone that of 
her three companions. Arrayed in a dress 
of white brocaded satin, fitting tight to the 
bust, but the skirt of which flowed down 
in heavy waves of silver, she had all the 
advantage of magnificent apparel to 
enhance the surprising lustre of her 
charms. But even had she bean attired in 
the simplest costume, her’s was a loveli- 
ness alike too splendid and too fascinating 
not to attract general notice. Tall, even 
to the full height of the proudest woman- 
hood, she blended the stateliness of this 
imposing stature with the softer straits of 
delicate, interesting, and enchanting 
beauty. Her shape, though perfectly 
symmetrical, was characterized by gorgeous 
developments : but the gracefully voluptu- 
ous contours were replete with the virgin 
freshness of youth. Though of the most 
striking appearance, there seemed to be a 
halo of innocence and a perfume of chastity 
about her, calculated to win the heart even 
more than her splendid loveliness excited 
the passions. Her hair was of dark 
auburn, arranged in bands, — a wreath of 
artificial leaves, gemmed with sparkling 
diamonds, setting off the Grecian knot at 
the back of the well-shaped head. Her 
arms, bare to the shoulders, were orna- 
mented with bracelets that delineated the 
roundness of their exquisite modelling ; 
and their dazzling whiteness, as well as 
that of her splendid bust, out- shone even 
her snowy drapery. One delicataly gloved 
hand held an embroidered kerchief : the 
fingers of the other negligently retained 
the fan which was more for ornament than 
for use — as there was nothing artificial, 
nothing coquettish about this resplendent 
creature. 

Her nose was perfectly straight — her 
* countenance classically faultless, with the 
pure Phidian outline that marks high 
birth, delineating the short upper lip, the 
delicately-rounded chin, and the high fore- 
head. Her eyes had those almond-shaped 
orbits which so seldom belong to English 
beauty, but which aye deemed the excel- 
^Tjng ^harm of Italian loveliness ; and the 
pufSOs, of the deepest, clearest blue, seem- 
ed to swim on a field of bluish lustre like 
that of the finest mother-of-pearl. When 
her lips parted slightly, in the hushed/ 
t aptura with which she listened to the 


glorious tide of gong rolling through the 
house, the teeth of whitest ivory were 
visible between the Vermillion lines of 
that sweet mouth. Her companion has 
already been described as dazzlingly fair : 
but upon the cheeks the white of the lily 
deepened by degrees into a soft and pure 
carnation, which no art could imitate, but 
which seemed too baiutiful to be real. 
Natural however it was, and forming npt 
the least bewitching trait of that exceeding 
beauty which combined so much delicacy 
and sweetness with such magnificence and 
grandeur. 

Such was Lady Fiorina Staunton, at 
that delicious age of nineteen when having 
burst into the glories of a somewhat early 
womanhood, so far as related to the rich 
developments of her form, she uncon- 
sciously as it were breathed and looked 
the innocent voluptuousness of nature in 
full blow : and as the look of the observer 
wanderei from charm to charm and from 
beauty to beauty, it would seem as if there 
were no restiug-place for the eye while 
thus gliding from grace to grace in endless 
succession. It dared not settle upon the 
brow, for that was too dazzling; nor upon 
the eyes, for the heart would be left in 
their depths; nor upon the lips, for they 
were too inviting ; nor upon the bosom, 
for that was too pure. In a word, it 
wa3 impossible for the most indifferent 
observer — even the veriest anchorite— to 
contemplate without emotion that enchant- 
ing creature in whom sweetness combined 
with splendour, brilliancy with softness, 
and magnificence with chastity. 

She was unmarried* but engaged to be 
united to a young nobleman of about her 
own age — yet little fitted in other respects 
to be the accepted suitor of so divine a 
being. This nobleman was Edmund, 
Lord Saxondale, whom we shall very 
shortly describe. 

Although Lady Fiorina Staunton and 
her three young friends were seated alone 
in the box, at the moment when we thus 
introduce them to our readers, yet they 
had not arrived at the Opera unattended 
by male companions. Lord Harold 
Staunton, Fiorina’s brother, — and Lord 
Saxondale, her suitor, — had been their 
escort : but these two young noblemen 
had stepped out for a few minutes, with 
the pretext of saying a word to some 
acquaintances in another box, but really 
for the purpose of going behind the scenes 
and bestowing their flippant impertinences 
upon any of the ballet-girls who might 
choose to listen to them. Lord Harold 
Staunton was a fine, tall, handsome young 
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man of three-and-twenty. but was a con- 
firmed rake and accomplished roue . He and 
his sister were orphans, the young lady 
residing with an aunt, but Lord Harold 
occupied lodgings in Jermyn Street. He 
and Lord Saxon dale were upon the 
most intimate terms, and were inseparably 
together. Not that this bond of union 
was really cemented by the sacred feeling 
of friendship, neither of them possessing a 
heart capable of such a pure and elevated 
sentimmt. Ant yet the tie that held them 
together, was, at least for the present, 
binding enough. It was that intimacy 
which, so often prevailing amongst dissi- 
pated young men in high life, rendered 
them mutually necessary and useful. For 
on the one hand Lord Harold was poor, 
and indeed totally dependent on the bounty 
of his relatives ; therefore it was veiy con- 
venient for him to be enabled to make use 
of Lord Saxondalo's purse, which was well- 
filled by the handsome allowance he enjoyed 
during his minority. On the other hand 
Lord^ Saxondale was proud of the friend- 
ship *of such a fine, dashing, high-spirited 
fellow as Lord Harold Staunton, who was 
moreover a general favourite with the 
ladies, was acquainted with everybody 
** worth knowing” about town, and 
possessed a most familiar knowledge of all 
the places of amusement, high or low, 
that are resorted to by profligate fashiona- 
bles and dissolute aristocrats. 

And now a few words more relative to 
Edmund, the bearer of the proud title of 
Saxondale ere we procael continuously 
with our narrative. He was a couple of 
months past nineteen years of age — short 
in stature, thin, and slightly made — not 
exaotly ugly, but very far from good-look- 
ing, with hair of that suspicious kind of 
yellowish brown that in certain lights look 
reddish, and with eyes which only by a 
complimentary fiction could be pronounced 
blue, but might more properly be described 
as greenish grey. He had good teeth, 
which were a considerable saving clause in 
his features ; and his countenance, utterly 
devoid of the aquiline outline which so 
proudly characterised his mother's face, 
had something mean and ignoble not mere- 
ly in its configuration, but also in its 
expression. His voice, naturally weak 
and inharmonious, was rendered still more 
unpleasant by tin affectation of those 
cracked tones which are assumed by the 
abominable coxcombs of these days. It 
did not require a very searching look to 
’ read his character ; a glance would 
fefefiom it, Frivolous-minded, addicted to 
tidons pleasures and dissipated pursuits — 


selfish, and utterly incapable of generous 
actions -vain, conceited, and insufferably 
impudent withal — ignorant, prejudiced, 
and believing that because be was a noble- 
man, he must necessarily be demigod 
towering above the common mass of 
humanity— spiteful, malignant, and vindic- 
tive, so as to be a cowardly tyrant bo his 
inferiors, and an object of terror or dis- 
like with all those to whom he dared 
manifest his miserable despotism — 
quarrelsome as a brother, disobedient 
as a son, and capricious towards every- 
body — tha youthful possessor of the 
haughty name of Saxondale was as detest- 
able a character as ever filled amidst the 
human species that same kind of place 
which reptiles occupy in the brute 
creation. 

As a matter of courss, Edmund had gone 
through all the various degrees and grades 
of training which constitutes an English 
nobleman's education. At home, either 
at Saxondale Castle in Lincolnshire or at 
tha town-mansion in Park Lane, he had 
from his earliest years been taught his 
consequence in being “ nay-lorded" . by 
thick-headed tenant-farmers or obsequious 
domestics. He had passed through Eton 
with a tutor at his elbow to do his exer- 
cises for him, and save him from the kick- 
ings and cuffings to which his peevishness 
and malignity daily and hourly exposed 
him at the hands of other boys. Then he 
had spent a year at Cambridge, where be 
was tufted and fcoaded, and took degrees 
in debauchery instead of the classics; and 
then he drove for a few months over 
France and Germany in a travelling 
chariot, emblazoned on the panels to show 
his rank, and with his tutor to speak for 
him in the language which be himself but 
dimly comprehended. Having returned 
to England after this trip, be was im- 
mediately caught up by Lord Harold 
Staunton, who had just sent the last 
human pigeon he had plucked to the 
Queen’s Bench, and who therefore consi- 
dered the rich young Saxondale a perfect 
godsend at that particular moment. And 
in this way had, Lord Sixond&le been 
qualified and was still qualifying to fill the 
post of an hereditary legislator, when in 
a year and ten months’ time the day of his 
majority would arrive. What advantage 
the councils of the nation were likely fco^ 
drive from the assistance of such an 
vidual, when he should take his seat there, 
we must leave our readers to determine. 
But very certain it was that young Lord 
Saxondale was, as far as intellectual 
accomplishments went, an average sample 
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of his class. Being ignorant of the laws 
of God, and nature, and humanity, it was 
not likely he should be better acquainted 
with those of bis country* He had learnt 
to write, it is true ; but his hand was 
scarcely intelligible — and this, by the by, 
is a proof of high-breeding, because m 
fashionable life a good band is clerkish and 
it is ‘‘uncommonly vulgar” to be able to 
express one self legibly upon paper. Then 
as to arithmetic, he knew nothing ; who 
ever heard of a lord condescending to keep 
his own accounts? He spoke the English 
language correctly ; because this was a 
mere parrot-like qualification which he 
could not well help attaining : but as for 
any other modern languages, he only had 
the merest smattering of French and the 
vaguest idea of German — the dead langu- 
ages being considered the moat useful at 
Eton and Cambridge As for history, 
be only knew two things; one was that 
the Saxondales had taken their origin in 
the time of the Tudors, and the other 
that the English bad beaten the French at 
Waterloo; and therefore he was proud of 
being both a Saxondale and an English- 
man. 

Having thus sketched, as far as it is at 
present necessary, the character of Lord 
Saxondale — and having likewise previously 
glanced at that of Lord Harold Staunton — 
we may resume the thread of our narrative 
To proceed, then, we must state that after 
an absence of three quarteis of an hour 
from the box where Lady Fiorma and her 
three young friends were seated, the two 
noblemen returned thither, — their counten- 
ances somewhat flushed and their breath 
having a vinous odour; for they had been 
drinking champagne (which young Saxon- 
dale bad paid for) behind the scene, A 
close observer might have noticed that it 
was with something very much like a look 
of aversion and a sort of inward shrinking, 
as if of downright loathing and disgust, 
that the beauteous Fiorina met the half- 
insolent, half-familiar gaze of her accepted 
suitor, when he thus re-entered the box 
*in company with her brother. But his 
own egregious vanity would not permit 
him rightly to interpret this transient 
evidence of emotion on her part, even if 
he had perceived it; for he actually imagin- 
ed that the beauteous girl was over bead 
an<J ears in love with him. 

Well, Flo, did you miss us ?” asked her 
"^Wrther, Lord Harold : did you think we 
were lost ?” 

“ To be sure ! your sister was dying 
with impatience till we came back,” inter- 
jected Edmund, before the young lady had 


time to make any answer. “ Now, tell me 
the truth, Fiorina,” he said, bending dowu 
over the back of the chair ; weren't you 
watching the door in anxious expectation 
that it would open every minute?” 

1 certainly thought that your lord- 
ship and Harold left us rather too long by 
ourselves,” answered Fiorina in a soft, 
flute-like voice. f, But while you were ab- 
sent, Grisi has given us some splendid 
outpourings of melody ; and— — ” 

But she stopped short ; for she was 
about to add that; having beeu so much 
engrossed with the music and the singing, 
she had not particularly missed either her 
brother or her intended husband. 

Lord Sixondale turned to address a few 
observations to the other three young 
ladies; and Harold, bending down till his 
lips nearly touched his sister’s ear, whis- 
pered hurriedly and angrily, “ You should 
not treat Saxondale with such coldness. 
Hitherto his vanity has prevented him 
from seeing it ; but he must observe it in 

time if it continues ; and then ” 

‘’And then — — what?” asked Fiorina, 
turning partially round and fixing her 
eyes steadily upon her brother’s counten- 
ance. 

" And then he might break off the 
match,” replied Harold, “ Not but that 

he is madly in love with you 

“ If my happiness were consulted, 
Harold, in this matter,” rejoined Fiorina, 
the tones of her voice now flowing in that 
clouded contralto which is ever so touch- 
ingly expressive of a deep pathos, ‘‘the 
sooner the engagement were broken off the 
better.” 

“ Pooh, nonsense, Flo I” returned Lord 
Harold angrily. “ You know it will be a 

brilliant thing for you ” 

'• At all events we will not discuss the 
question again— nor here,” interrupted 
Lady Fiorina, as tears started forth upon 
the long dark lashes of her, superb blue 
eyes ; but she instantaneously wiped them 
away. 

“Now, in a few minutes.” said Lord 
Saxondale, turning again towards the 
intended, “ we shall have the fair debu- 
tante. I just now learnt that the reports 
which ha ye appeared in the newspapers 
are not a bit exaggerated ; and this is a 
wonder — for the journals do lie so con- 
foundedly. But I am told that in the 
present case there was really no scops for 
lying in respect to the beauty of this 
Signora Yivaldi who is to appear for the 
first time to-night.” 

11 Did you receive that intelligence from 
the friends in a neighbouring box, to 
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whom you and Harold went; to speak a 
few words?” — and as Lady Fiorina put 
this question, there was a gleam of con- 
tempt in her looks and a tinge of sarcasm 
in her accents, as if she guessed full well 
whither the two young noblemen had 
really been : but the next moment resum- 
ing her wonted serene yet somewhat 
pensive sweetness of look, as if she felt it 
was actually beneath her even to appear to 
notice the circumstance in the most dis- 
tant manner, she observed, “How crowd- 
ed the bouse is I It is always well filled : 
but to-night ” 

“ Perfectly insufferable 1’* remarked 
Lord Saxondale, “There will be a fine 
crush on going out presently : and that 
will be rare and amusing.’* 

“ Indeed, with your lordship’s permis- 
sion,” said Fiorina, quietly, “ we will 
wait till the crush is over ere we take our 
departure.” 

‘Just as you like, Flo,” responded 
Edmund, with a display of familiarity so 
flippant as to border upon impudence even 
on the part of an accepted suitor. 

“ Yes, I shall prefer it,’* said the young 
lady, the carnation deepening upon her 
cheeks. 

” The house is indeed famousty crowd- 
ed/’ resumed her intended. “ Won’t she 
have a brilliant reception !” he exclaimed, 
in allusion to Signora Vivaldi, the new 
danseuse who was to make her first ap- 
peararce there that evening. “ My sisters 
will be made to think they didn’t come.” 

** And why are they not here to-night ?” 
asked Fiorina “ It was remiss on my 
part not to inquire before.” 

” Oh ! that’s explained in a very few 
words,” responded Edmund. “ In the 
first place you must know that my lady 
mother abominates operas and all that 
kind of thing ; and as she and I had a 
little tiff this morning, she was less in a 
humour than.ever to come here to-night. 
Then Juliana was unwell — and so Const- 
ance stayed at home to beep them both 
company.” 

M I am sorry to hear that you had any 
words with Lady Saxondale/’ remarked 
Fiorina, in a serious and even reproachful 
tone. 

“ Why, it was all her fault,” answered 
the >oung nobleman. “She will persist 
in treating me like a child ; and I don’t 
choose to stand it. So whenever she gives 
herself airs, I always let her know I am 
nob tied to her apron-strings. In fact, I 
told her pretty plainly this morning that 
she must not taka upon herself to lecture 
tie- any more, as I am resolved nob to put 


up with it. But what made her parti- 
cularly savage, was because I had occasion 
to remind her that the rank and the wealth 
were all on the male side of the family, 
and that she herself was originally nothing 
more than a poor country parson’s 
daughter.” 

“ You do not mean me to believe that 
you really spoke thus to your mother ?” 
said Fiorina, looking up at her intended 
with mingled surprise and sorrow; for 
perhaps the poor girl thought that he who 
would treat a parent in such a maimer, 
was not likely to be over particular how 
coarsely and cruelly he behaved towards 
a wife. 

“Indeed but I did though,” replied 
Edmund, with a malignant chuckle, as if it 
were something to congratulate himself 
upon ; ” and because old Mabel interfered 
I threatened to bundle her neck and crop 
out of the house. But, ah ! whom do I see 
down there in tbe pit ?” — and as be thus 
spoke he thrust his quizzing-glass into the 
socket of his eye, screwing up bis face so 
as to retain it there without the necessity 
of holding it with his band. 

Fiorina mechanically glanced in the 
direction towards which Edmund’s looks 
were bent ; and as she at onoe recognised 
the individual who had attracted his notice, 
the colour deepened to a richer hue upon 
her cheeks. At the same instant she drop- 
ped her fan ; which she hastily stooped to 
pick up ; and a very close observer — had 
there been one near — might have fancied 
that it was in the confusion of suddenly 
excited feelings she thus dropped the fan, 
or else did it purposely as a pretext for 
hiding her emotions. 

“ Well I never knew that the steady and 
hardworking Mr. William Deveril was a 
frequenter of operas,” continued Lord 
Saxondale. “ Upon my word, teaching, 
drawing and music must be very profitable 
things now-a-days. when they enable their 
professors to appear in handsome costume 
at Her Majerty’s Theatre. By the by* 
Deveril has given you drawing- lessons— 
has he not ?” 

“ He has,” answered Fiorina, who, 
having taken her bouqmt from the parapet 
of the box, was- now bending over it 
apparently in deep contemplation of the 
flowers that composed the nosegay : but 
suddenly raising her head, she observed, 

“ Since that new style of painting on*ivo fT^ 
with fast colours was introduced from ftaly 
a year or two ago* a great many young 
ladies have gone to school again so far as 
that beautiful art is concerned 4 f and I 
have been among the number. That is to 
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say, I have taken a few lessons from Mr. 
Deveril ; and I believe your sisters arc 
doing the same at the present time ?” 

“That’s how I came to know the follow,’* 

* remarked Saxon dale con tern piuously. 

* “ But, by Jove ! only look at his impu- 
dence ! He has actually bowed to us.” 

The young aristocratic coxcomb turned 
round disdainfully, not choosing to notice 
the respectful salutation of a drawing- 
master ; but Mr. Devon! was more than 
recompensed for the insolent youth's con- 
duct, by the graceful a ck cow led gamut of 
his bow which he received from Lady 
Elorina Staunton. 

11 You don’t mean to say that you no- 
ticed him ?” exclaimed Saxondale. 

“Why would you have mo guilty of a 
most wanton and unnecessary pVcj of 
rudeness ?” she asked, but again bending 
her head over the bouquet of bowers, and 
indeed unconsciously pulling one of them 
to pieces. 

“Well, I think that you are a great deal 
too condescending,’ ’ remarked her suitor. 

Elorina made no reply ; and Lord Saxon- 
dale, almost immediately forgetting the 
incident, began talking on some other 
subject. 

The Mr. Wiliam Dovaril, whose name 
has just been introduced into our pages, 
was quite a young man — very handsome — 
with a complexion that was either naturally 
dark, or olse rendered so, by a long re- 
sidence in southern clime ; for he had been 
much in Italy, whence ha had brought 
with him to England that art which he now 
appeared to be teaching with very con- 
siderable success, a ad which indeed had 
become quite the rage amongst la lies in 
high life, especially as Queen Victoria her- 
self was known to have expressed her 
approval of it and to have purchased some 
specimens of Mr. Deveril. We may add, 
in regard to his personal appearance, 
that he was tall and symmetrically formed, 
and looked far more like a nobleman — or 
. what a nobleman ought to be — than the 
insolent lordling who had just now treated 
him with such insulting disdain. 

Lord Harold Staunton was chatting 
glibly away with his sister’s three young 
friends and Saxondale was passing his re- 
marks upon the most prominent occu pints, 
_male or female of the first tier-boxes, with 
«Jhis quizzing glass in his eye, — when the 
box-keeper entered, and presenting a card 
to Harold, said, “My lord, the gentleman 
who gave me this requests parmisson to 
pay his respects to your lordship and to 
Lady Elorina Staunton. He desired me to 
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add that he is t»ke bearer of letters from 
the Marquis of Eagiedeau in Italy.” 

“Mr. Gunthoipe ” observed Harold, 
reading the ra mo upon tbs card. “We 
don’t want to ho bothered with visitors 
now ” 

“ Oh I but if this Mr. Ganthorpa be 
the bearer of lotto* s from our uncle,” 
Elorina at once remu’kod, “ it is our duty 
to see him: and moreover it should be 
pleasure on our port to show him any 
aid ention.” 

“ Well, just as you like,” returned 
Harold and ho than bade the box-keepar 
inlroducj the gentleman. 

“ Gui-thorpo ? not a very aristocratic 
mm a 1” said Lord Saxondale, the moment 
the box- keeper ind retired. “1 don’t 
wonder Elo, at your hi other not wanting 
to see him I’ll be bound to say 

he’s some quco' -looking old fellow — for 
an eccentric parson, as your uncle the 
Marquis is reported to bo, must need have 
eccentric acquaintances. lean picture to 
myself an elderly gentleman — either bald 
or olso with an antiquated wig — brown 
most likoly ” 

At this moment the door of the box 
was again opened ; and Mr. Gunthorpe 
was introduced. Now be it well under- 
stood that the veriest fool in the universe, 
when indulging in random prophecies and 
conjectures, must once in a way find his 
speculation borne out by facts : and so it 
was in the present instance. Eor of all 
comical figures, it would be difficult to 
conceive one more calculated to excite the 
ridicule of brainless or thoughtless young 
men than Mr. Guuthorpe. His age seemed 
to border upon sixty : lie was short, stout, 
and wore one of tho most remarkable 
brown scratch wigs that ever were seen. 
Ha had a red face, and a large double chin 
overhanging his white cravat His apparel 
was equally old-fashioned so far as the 
cut of the garments was concerned, 
though he appeared in a full evening suit 
of black, with white wdsteoat: but the 
square tails of trio coat, having pockets 
with overhanging flaps — the waistcoat 
reaching far down upon his stomach— the 
kcea- breeches and the black silk stockings, 
all rendered the costume singular enough. 
There was an admixture of sharpness and 
good nature in his countenance : but a 
physiognomist would have noticed that 
the former expression could rise into 
sternness, while the latter could expand 
into the widest benevolence, On making 
his appearance he bowed with an off-hand 
sort of politeness, and threw a rapid but 
searching glance over the assembled group 
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— his eyes however dwelling longer on 
Harold and Fiorina than on the rests. 
Lord Saxondaio — turned round to conceal 
his laughter — muttering almost audibly as 
he did so, “ What a figure of fun for the 
Opera !” 

Lord Harold merely bowed with a well- 
bred courtesy ; but Lady Fiorina rising 
from her chair, advanced a 4 * step or two, 
and said with a most affable sweetness 
“ Will you not sit down, Mr. Gunthorpe?” 

“No, I thank your ladyship,” he 
answered U I am off aga in nia moment. The 
fact is I have been in Italy some time, and 
having had the honour of the Marquis of 
Eagledean’s acquaintance —I may say 
friendship —he gave melotters of introduc- 
tion bo his relatives in England ; and 
where I was ]ust now seated in the pit, I 
observed somebody near me pointing out 
to another which was Lord Harold 
Staunton’s box, So happening to have 
the letters about me, I thought I would 
step round and present them.” 

“Any friend of our uncle,” said Fiorina, 
“ is most welcome.” 

“ To be sure, most welcome,” echoed 
Lord Harold, but not seeming as if he 
thought so: indeed, from the very instant 
that he beheld Mr. Gunthorpe, he had 
conceived a prejudice against him. 

“Here are the letters,” said the old 
gentleman, producing a couple, and pre- 
senting one to Lord Harold and one to 
Lord Fiorina. “ And here is one,” he 
added, drawing forth a third from his im- 
mense pocket-book, which was literally 
plethoric with papers, “ that I suppose I 
had better entrust bo your ladyship, as it 
is for your aunt, Lady Macdonald.” 

“ I will take care and give it to my aunt 
the moment I return home,” said Fiorina, 
in the same courteous and affable manner 
as before. 

“Where are you staying Mr. Gunthorpe,” 
asked Harold : “ for I will do myself the 
pleasure of calling upon you.” 

“ I have put up at the Bell and Crown , 
Holborn,” replied Mr. Gunthorpe. 

Lord Harold Staunton beoams suddenly 
aghast — and Lord Saxondale laughed out- 
right. Nothing could be more terrible to 
the exquisite aristocratic refinement of 
Lord Harold than being compelled to know 
a man who “put up,” as he called it, at 
such a vulgar out-of-the-way place as the 
Belljznd Crown Holborn 1 Lord Harold 
felt positively little : it seemed to him as 


if the whole house had heard that ominous 
announcement of Bell and Crown IIol- 
born ; and the mischievous pleasure which 
young Saxondale evidently derived from 
the circumstance, only increased Lord 
Horold’s vexation and confusion. 

“‘Where did you say, my dear sir?” 
asked Saxondale with aU impudent leer ; 

“ for I don’t think her ladyship,*’ alluding 
to Fiorina, “ understood you.” 

“ Indeed, but I did, perfectly well,” 
said the amiable young lady, endeavouring 
to make up by an increased affability for 
the rudeness with which the old gentle- 
man was being treated : “ and I shall not 
forgot the address, so as not only to 
remind my brother that ho is to call upon 
you, Mr. Gunthorpe, but also that my 
aunt Lady Macdonald may write and ask 
you to como and dine with us.” 

“ flat where is Holborn?” asked Lord 
Saxondale. “At tl o West Mud hox*e, we 
know nothing of those regions.” 

“ I thank your ladyship for your kind- 
ness,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, nob taking 
the slightest notice of the impertinent 
young aristocrat, nor yet appearing the 
least abashed by the supercilious treat- 
ment he received “ I shall bo delighted 
to form the acquaintance of Lady Macdo- 
nald” — than turning towards Harold, ho 
said. “ When your Lordship honours me 
with a call, perhaps it will be before 
twelve, as I have a great deal of business 
in the City, and shall bo engaged there 
every day from noon till five.” 

“ Before twelve V* echoed Lord Harold 
Staunton, again rendered quite aghast. 
“ Mr. Gunthorpe, you must pardon mo — 
but I— I — am not up, usually speaking, at 
that hour.” 

“Ohl well then, I must endeavour to 
make an arrangement more suited to your 
convenience,” said the old gentleman. 

“ But I will let you know.” 

He then bowed once more, and hastened 
away from the box. 

“Well, wasn’t I right?” exclaimed 
Saxondale, “Did you ever see such a 
figure of fun in all your life ?” 

“ Your lordship should remember,” 
said Fiorina, in a tone of firm rebuke, 
“that Mr. Gunthorpe is a friend of my, 
unole’s. Besides, he is an old gentlebnan* 
and should be treated with respect. 
Look!” she added, handing Edmund the 
letter whioh was addressed to herself and 
over whioh she had just glanced her eyes. 
“ You see what my uncle says.” 
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Lord Saxondale took the letter, the CHAPTER VI. 

laconic contents of which were as 

follows the noble intimates. 


“ Naples, May 23rd 1844. 

My dear niece. 

“The bearer of this is my intimate friend 
Mr. Guntborpe who for many years has 

been the most considerable English banker 
in Naples. He has now retired from 
business, and is returning to England. I 
know that you will show him every be- 
coming attention. 

41 Your affectionate uncle. 

“EAGLEDEAN,” 

41 The letter addressed to me is as near 
as possible to the same effect,” observed 
Lord Harold, reading over Saxondale’s 
shoulder the one just quoted. “But 
really, to think that 1 can show any studied 
attentions to this Mr. Guntborpe — — ” 

His words were interrupted by a sudden 
burst of applause which shook the entire 
house; and all eyes were in a moment 
directed to the stage on which the debit- 
tanie had ]ust made her appearance. She 
was a heavenly creature, of sylphid form, 
airy lightnoss and exquisite grace ; and 
her beauty was of the most ravishing de- 
scription. But it is not our intention to 
prolong this chapter by a description of 
Signora Vivaldi; inasmuch as we shall 
shortly have to introduce her more parti- 
cularly to our readers, and shall then do 
ample justice to her rare attractions. Eor 
the present it will be sufficient to observe 
that her debut was eminently successful, 
and^that her dancing was the most finished 
illustration of 45 the poetry of motion ” 
ever exhibited upon the stage. 

When the performance was over, the 
brilliant assembly began to melt away ; 
and during half-an-bour the Haymarkefc 
and Pall Mall resounded with the cries of 
men summoning the different carriages. 
Hubdreds of the proudest names of the 
British Aristocracy were thus vociferated 
forth in rapid succession ; while the roll 
of wheels, the trampling of horses, the 
crashing of steps let up and down, and the 
changing of carriaga-doots likewise mingled 
their sounds in one tremendous din. But 
at length the throng of equipages, with 
their prancing steeds and glaring lights, 
dispersed in all directions; and amogst 
the* last that thus rolled away, was that 
which bore Lord Harold Staunton's party 
from the doors of the Opera. 


On the following Monday, at about noon. 
Lord Harold Staunton's valet knocked 
gently at the door of bis master’s bed-room; 
and in meek reply to the demand, 44 Who 
the deuce is that ?’* ventured to intimate 
that it was ten minutes past twelve o’ 
clock. Thereupon Lord Harold bade his do- 
mestic enter ; and sitting up in bed, be 
yawned fearfully, observing, “ ’Pon my 
soul, it doesn’t seem as if I had slept an 
hour * Are you sure it is so late, Alfred?” 

“ Quite sure, my lord,” was the answer 
given by the valet, who was a man of 
about thirty, — bustling, active, and yet 
doing his business in that easy and quiet 
way which showed his experience in the 
position which he filled. 

“Any letters, Alfred ?” asked Lord 
Harold. 

The valet produced several ; and the 
young nobleman, still sitting up in bed, 
began to open them one after another 
with the aristocratic languor which 
was partly affected and partly arising from 
the influence of late hours. 

44 These letters,” he observed, musing 
audibly, ” may be divided into two distinct 
classes — the invitations and the dunning 
ones ; and I am not sure but that the last 
predominate. Tt seems, Alfred, that some 
of my tradesmen are getting rather pressing 
and impertinenG.” 

“ They certainly do not know how to 
behave themselves, my lord,” returned 
the valet, as he arranged bis noblemaster's 
shaving apparatus, hair-brushes, oils, pro- 
matums. scents, and other requisites upon 
the toilet-table. 

“ Don’t you think, Alfred, that my old 
uncle the Marquis ought to be ashamed of 
himself?” said Lord Harold, throwing 
himself lazily back again upon the pillow. 
44 Was there ever such a thing beard of be- 
fore, as a nobleman with some thirty 
thousand a-year allowing bis nephew, who 
is also his heir, a wretched, paltry, miser- 
able eight hundred ? If it weren’t for my 
worthy old aunt Lady Macdonald, who 
draws her purse strings as freely as she 
can, I don’t know how the devil I should 
manage. But after all, to have an income 
of about twelve hundred a year altogether 
and yet spend five thousand, is a state of 
affairs which must necessarily have its 
troubles.” 

“ To be sure, my lord,” observed the 
valet : ** and these creditors are getting 
very troublesome. Of course I Say all I 
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possibly can to them, representing that 
your lords' >ip is in daily expectation 
of considerable funds from the Marquis 
of Bagledoan, and that the moment the 
money arrives they will all be paid/’ 

** And yet you see, Alfred, that they are 
very far from being satisfied,** rejoined 
Lord Harold. 

tl They are most unreasonable, my lord.** 
“ They are indeed : or else they would 
not be pestering me with these abominable 
dunning letters. I wish to heaven I was 
in the House of Peers 1 I would bring in a 
bill to make it felony for a tradesman to 
write a dunning letter io a nobleman. But 
when my old uncle dies, and when I do 
succeed to the pcorago, the very first thing 
I will propose is something of that sort,” 
“ Your lordship will be pursuing a very 
wise course,” said the valet ‘‘The impu- 
dence of trademon is oow-a-days 
astonishing. 

” I wish I could throw these vagabonds 
of creditors overboard, a3 young Lord 
Cecil Stafford has done,” obsorved Harold. 
“He went through the Insolvent’s Court 
the other day with flying colours, to 
the tune of sixty thousand : and though 
he was opposed by twenty creditors in 
person and nine barristers retained special- 
ly, the Commissioner took his part and 
discharged him at onco.” 

“ The commissioner behaved admirably, 
my lord/* said the valet. 

“Yes — most admirably : and the very 
next day Lord Cecil, to show bis gratitude, 
went in a four- in-band to thank him per- 
sonally for his politeness. The Com- 
missioner was no doubt glad to see him in 
such good form within four and twenty 
hours of leaving the Queen’s Bench.” 

“ It must have been a very gratifying 
sight, my lord, to the Commissioner,” 
remarked the valet. 

18 Very indeed :’h — and with these words 
the young nobleman emerged from his 
couch. 

Having performed his toilet so far as 
the process of shaving ablutions, and hair- 
anointing went, he put on his morning 
deshabillee, consisting of an immense 
pair of trousers of a kind of shawl 
pattern, red morocco slippers, and a dress- 
ing gown of the costliest figured silk, 
with a gold cord confining it at the waist ; 
and thus airily apparelled, like a Turkish 
Pasha, he passed into his sitting-room 
where breakfast was spread upon a table. 
And a most inviting repast it was — consist- 
ing of everything to tempt the appetite in 
the shape of coffee and chocolate, ham and 
-tOfcgtte, cold chickens, raised French pies, 


new-laid eggs, hot rolls, and the freshest 
water-caresses gathered by some poor girl 
who had risen for the purpose at that 
hour when Lord Harold himself was just 
seeking his couch. Having, in his own 
words, ‘‘just picked a little bit,” the young 
nobleman took up the newspaper and read 
the account of Signora Vivaldi’s splendid 
triumph on the Saturday night previous : 
and scarcely had he finished the perusal 
when Lord Saxon dale was announced. 

Be it under stood that although the 
preceding day was the Sabbath, yot the 
two young aristocrats having dined to- 
gether, had adjourned to somo place of 
dissipated resort, where they suppod and 
drank deeply of champagne, so that it was 
not till day- light that they sought repose. 
Lord Harold, being three or four years 
older than his companion and of much 
stronger constitution, could better sustain 
tho effects of a debauch ; and indeed, after 
a few hours’ sleep ho scarcely felt thorn, 
much less bore their marks upon his 
countenance) : whereas young Saxondale, 
being still little bettor than a more boy 
and by no moans of vigorous health, was 
invariably punished by his sensations in 
the morning for the previous night’s 
follies. Accordingly, as he now made his 
appearance, tho bluish circles about his 
eyes, the redness of tho eyes themselves, 
his parched lips, and pale cheeks, suffi- 
ciently indicated all that he felt. 

“ I ana regular out of sorts this morn- 
ing,” he said flinging himself upon a 
chair. ** A thundering headache, such a 
tightnoss across the forehead, and a horri- 
ble sickness of tho stomach i Look how 
my hand shakes too.” 

“ Take a bottlu of soda- water with somo 
brandy,” suggested Lord Harold. 

The invitation was accepted— tho bell 
was rung— the soda-water and brandy 
brought up and disposed of — and now the 
hectic fiush produced by fresh stimulation 
appeared upon Saxondale’s cheoks. 

“ Tho papers speak splendidly of tho 
Signora’s success on Saturday night/* 
said Lord Harold. “What a magnificent * 
creature she is 1” 

“ I would give the world to know her/*, 
returned Lord Saxondale. “ And to tell 
you the truth, I should have laid in bed 
all day to nurse myself, if it hadn’t bean 
that I wanted to speak to you upon this 
subject ” 

“ Well, go on,” said Harold. “ Tell me 
what you want.” 

“ Oh I deuce take it,” said Saxondale 
pettishly, “you know very well what I 
want I — to get introduced somehow or 
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another to Signora Vivaldi ; and ?s you 
can always manage this sort of ihiug, I 
want you to do it in the present instance. ” 

“ And what would Fiorina say,” asked 
Harold, " if she kn9W that her brother 
was helping her intended husband to an 
acquaintance with a beautiful dancer ?” 

“ In the first place, Fiorina need know 
nothing at all about it,” replied Edmund ; 
“and in the second place, it’s no reason 
because I am engaged to be married to 
your sister when I am twenty-one, that I 
am to remain an anchorite in the mean- 
time.” 

“ I was only joking, Saxondale,” ex- 
claimed Harold. " But seriously speaking 
we must really get acquainted with this 
delightful creature. The newspaper of 
this morning says that though she has 
been nearly all her life in Italy, she is not 
an Italian by birth ; and it ventures to 
hint that she is of English parentage. It’s 
quite true that she has little of the Italian 
about her, except the graces of the daugh- 
ters of the sunny south ; for as to her 
beauty, there is nothing Italian in that 
brilliancy of complexion which puts even 
the fairest skins of our English girls to 
shame.” 

“ Oh ! but there are fair Italian women 
as well as dark ones, observed Saxondale. 
14 1 have read so in a book. But whether 
Italian or English, this Signora Vivaldi is 
the most enchanting creature I ever saw 
in all my life— Lady Fiorina of course ex- 
cepted. And now, is it possible to get in- 
troduced to her ?” 

" You heard what we wore told behind 
the scenes at the Opera last night,” said 
Lord Harold ; “ that the Signora is the 
most discreet and “virtuous of young 
ladies — that she is attended by an old 
duenna who looks as sour as vinegar, 
and screws up her face most awfully 
if even an eye be too intently 
fixed upon her fair charge— and that when 
at rehearsal the Signora keeps herself as 
aloof as circumstances can possibly admit, 
from both the male and female performers 
•in the ballet. Why, it seems to be even a 
secret known only to the lessee and the 
ballet-master where she lives; and neither 
of them is at all likely to give the informa- 
tion.” 

“Oh 1 but her residence is easily found 
out ” exclaimed Edmund. “ When leaving 
the Opera, she must of a necessity ride 
"home in a carriage, hackney-coach, or some 
kind of vehicle ; and it will be easy enough 
to get a person to follow it.” 

“ Granted!” siad Lord Horold, "But 
when you have found out her place tf abode, 


what course would you adopt ? I do not 
think that from ail wo heard last night 
she would gi^e us a very gracious recep- 
tion if we went boldly to call upon her. 
Yet theta ate wavy and means : and these 
must be thought of. la the first place I 
will instruct Alfred to endeavour to follow 
her Lom the theatre the next time she 
makes her appeananco. Alfred is a 
cunning, astute fellow, with all his sedate- 
ness of look and m:aly-mouthinass of words: 
and he wiU be suro to discover the fair 
one’s abode. This once done we can 
deliberate how to proceed.” 

“ I was thinking,” remarked Sixondale,” 
whether if you were to draw mo up some 
appropriate little billot, I might not sent 
it to bar. By addressing it to the Opera 
it would be sure io reach hei ” 

“ And be treated with contempt,” added 
Staunton. "Yes — but who ever believed 
in the virtue of an actress or dancing girl?” 
exclaimed Saxondale contemptuously. 

14 All rules have an exception ; and in this 
case our phoenix of beauty and mystery 
seems to constitute that exception. How- 
ever I will do the best I can for you in the 
matter ; and as a preliminary, will set 
Alfred to discover her residence. Wo will 
then take measures accordingly. But now 
my dear fellow, I want you to do me a 
little favour in your turn.” 

Anything but in the money way,” replied 
Saxondale ;** for I am as hard up to-day as 
you can possibly be. Just before I came 
out I told my mother that I had nothing 
left at the banker’s, and desired her to ask 
my guardians for soma cash ; but she 
positively refused. So I gave her my 
mind, and came off in high dudgeon. 
Now, as for applying direct to my 
guardians, it’s out of the question : I should 
only get a good blowing up ; and I can’t 
talk to them in the same free and easy 
style as I do to my mother. They won’t 
stand it.” 

u Lord Petersfield and Mr. Marlow — are 
they not ?” inquired Harold, 

"Yes ; those are my blessed guardians,” 
rejoined Saxondale : “ and what with the 
surly old peer and the business-like 
lawyer, I have to deal with two confound- 
ed impracticable fellows. The last time I 
applied to them they told me I had a 
splendid allowance for a young nobleman 
under age, and must make it do: but one’s 
guardians always seem to think that an 
income which will barely supply shoe- 
leather is uncommon liberal.” 

45 This is very awkward,” said Lord 
Harold, both looking and feeling vexed : 

“ for I am in rather a mess at present — 
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several creditors bothering me — and must 
get two or three thousand or so by some 
means or another. I shouldn’t have 
thought of asking you, my dear Edmund, 
considering that I am already your debtor 
to the amount of a cool five thousand 

_____ i » 

" Oh, that be hanged!” e]aculated 
Saxondale. “ You know if I had the money 
you should not be in want of it for another 
minute. But surely there must be soma 
way of raising the wind ?” 

“Of course.” answered Lord Harold. 
“There are money- brokers, and bill- 
brokers, and discounters, and usurers 
enough in the City : but the deuce of it is 
that I am afraid my introduction wouldn’t 
exactly do— I am in rather deep with them 
myself.” 

“An idea strikes me l” ejaculated the 
youthful heir of Saxondale, his ignoble 
countenance suddenly brightening up, 

" That old fellow Gunthorpe ” 

“ Ah, to be sure !” cried Lord Harold 
catching at the hint : “he might be made 
useful. Let me see — my uncle’s letter says 
that Mr. Gunthorpe was for many years 
the most eminent banker in Italy, and now 
he is retired from business. Depend upon 
it he’s as rich as Croesus ; and if we can 

only get on the blind side of him But 

that’s difficult though, a banker and a 
sharp old fellow into the bargain 1 How- 
ever, there is nothing like trying. So 
here goes.” 

With these words, Lotd Harold jumped 
up, fetched his writing-desk from a side- 
table, sat down, and penned the following 
lines upon the best cream-laid paper ; — 

“ Jermyn Street, 

“ Monday, Noon. 

“ My dear Mr. Gunthorpe, 

“ I had not an opportunity on Saturday 
evening of , saying all the civil things I 
ought and meant ; but perhaps you will 
do me the honour of dining with me to- 
morrow at half-past six? We shall be 
quite alone, with exception of my very 
particular friend Lord Saxondale. 

“ I remain, my dear Mr. Gunthorpe, 

“ Your’s very faithfully, 
“HAROLD STAUNTON.” 

“Now what do you think of that?” 
asked his lordship, as he banded the letter 
to young Saxondale for bis perusal. 

“Nothing can be better,” was the res- 
ponse. “ You must give the old hoy a 
capital dinner and plenty of wine ; for he 
looks as if he loved good cheer and could 
take his glass : and then, when we have 


once got him nicely warmed over the 
bottle, we will see whether we can’t 
manage to draw him of a few thousands.” 

“On our joint security,” addod Staun- 
ton, “It will he capital! I really do begin 
to think we are pretty certain to succeed. 
These trading money-making people are 
always ready to worship a lord ; and it’s 
clear that old Gunthorpe wants to get into 
good society by bringing those letters of 
introduction. But how on earth he could 
have taken up his abode at such an out- 
rageous place as the Bell and Crown is 
difficult to conceive. However, we will 
not trouble ourselves on that score, hut 
will despatch the letter at once.” 

This was accordingly done; and 
Lord Harold then returned to his 
bed-chamber to dress himself, while 
young Saxondale yawned over the news- 
paper. When the toilet of the former was 
accomplished, they strolled out and repair- 
ed to the billiard-rooms, where they played 
for about an hour. But at length Saxon- 
dale, flinging down the cue, declared his 
hand shook so he could not make another 
stroke ; and though he took two or three 
glasses of neat brandy to steady it, the 
alcohol produced not the desired effect, 
and so the game was abandoned. 
They then proceeded to the stables 
belonging to Saxondale Mansion, and 
mounting a couple of horses, went for 
a ride in the Park, attended by a groom. 
Having ridden twice round, they dismount- 
ed, left their horses with the groom, 
and entered the enclosure to have a chat 
with the pretty nursemaids who were at- 
tending upon the children playing about; 
and in this way another hour was spent. 
They then returned^to their horses and 
rode down to Tattersall’s, where they 
looked in, “just to see what was going on:” 
and afterwards proceeded to a Club in St. 
James’s Street, where they posted them- 
selves at the bow window to ogle the wo- 
men who passed by. This brought on six 
o’ clock ; and then they deliberated for 
half-an-hour where they should dine. 
Staunton suggested a Bond Street hotel \ 
hut Saxondale declared with a more affec- 
ted crack in his voice than ever, that the 
turtle was not good there, and accordingly 
proposed another place : to which Staun- 
ton had a similar objection in respect to the 
venison of this establishment. They had 
almost decided upon a third when • they ^ 
recollected that the ice- punch was by 00"" 
means of good quality the last time they 
were there ; and the name of a fourth 
hotel was likewise black-balled on the 
score that there was never enough of 
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cayenne in the soup. A fifth hotel was 
discussed for ten minutes, but also eschew- 
ed, not through any fault in the culinary 
department, but because the proprietor 
had attended to oppose Lord Cecil Stafford 
when he went through the Court ; and a 
sixth was discarded because the bead- waiter 
had such very bad teeth. Ultimately these 
two aristocratic coxcombs decided upon 
their dining-places; and thither did they 
repair. 

The important process of dinner engaged 
them up till nearly ten o’clock; and then 
they issued forth to smoke their cigars in 
the Quadrant, and look at the women 
parading there. Lord Harold was perfectly 
sober ; but his friend admitted to him, 
with the mysterious confidence of inebria- 
tion, that he was already 14 more than half 
seas over.” Having taken a few strolls up 
and down the Quadrant, — the arcade of 
which was not ‘then cleared away, — they 
agreed upon adjourning to some place of 
amusement; and after due deliberation, 
dicided upon the gaming table. They ac- 
cordingly turned out of the Quadrant into 
one of the diverging streets, and stopped 
at a door over which a brilliant gas- lamp 
was burning. Hera they knocked and 
rung, and the door was instantaneously 
opened by a porter who was always on the 
alert within. They entered — and the door 
was immediately closed again. Nodding 
familiarly to the porter, who evidently 
knew them well, they proceeded along the 
passage to a second door, which even the 
most superficial observer might perceive 
to be of extraordinary strength and soli- 
dity ; indeed, it was plated all over with 
iron. A small wicket, about a foot square 
was opened in the door, and a man’s 
countenance peered through for a moment: 
but recognising the two noblemen, this 
second porter, to whom that countenance 
belonged, closed the wicket and proceeded 
to open the door itself. Heavy bolts were 
beard to draw back and chains to fall, thus 
avincing no ordinary precautions on the 
part of the proprietors of the gambling- 
house to barricade themselves against the 
incursions of the police. 

Passing on, and again nodding familiar- 
ly to the official, Harold and Edmund 
ascended a carpeted staircase, and reached 
% handsomely furnished room, of spacious 
dimensions, with the gaming-table in the 
middle and a well- spread sideboard at the 
extremity. This sideboard was covered 
with refreshments, including the choicest 
descriptions of French wines. The table 
n the uentre, unlike the old-fashioned 
f ouge-et-noir tables, was square — or 


rather oblong— covered with green baize, 
and having billiard 'pockets at the four 
corners and on each side. It was also 
contrived in such a manner that all around 
there were movable borders, or ledges, 
which might be raised so as to form the 
cushions of a regular billiard- table ; but 
as these borders were now let down flat, 
by means of their hinges, the table pre- 
sented an unbroken surface. 

The croupiers, or managers of the 
gaming-table, were seated in their proper 
places, with their rakes in their hands, 
and green shades over their eyes to screen 
them from the exceeding vividness of the 
light thrown by the gas-lamps suspended 
above the board. Tho bank, or stock of 
money, was contained in a large cash-box 
placed on the table before the senior 
croupier. But on the right hand of this 
individual was a very extraordinary-look- 
ing piece of mechanism, standing upon a 
pedestal. This instrument had the ap- 
pearance of a coffee-grinder, with the bowl 
to receive whatover was to be ground, and 
the handle to work the grinding machi- 
nery : but instead of having any visible 
opening for the ground material to run 
out of, that part of the mill where this 
opening ought to be was fixed in the 
pedestal. 

To complete the description of the 
several features which the interior of this 
room presented to the view, we must add 
that fchero were three or four bells hang- 
ing against the wall, having wires of com- 
munication with the various parts of the 
house, even up to the very roof* in order 
that those who were on the watch above, 
below, and outside in the back part of the 
premises, might be enabled to give timely 
warning at the first appearance of any- 
thing like alarm. 

There were upwards of a dozen persons 
around the table, occupied in playing, 
when Lord Harold and Edmund entered 
the room. Some of these individuals 
were sitting as quiet and composedly as if 
engaged in the moat matter-of-fact pro- 
ceeding : others were standing — and these 
were the feverish and excited players, 
But of those who were seated, two or 
three were mere “decoys” — that is to 
say persons actually hired by the pro- 
prietor of the place not only for the 
purpose of always keeping the game going, 
but likewise of encouraging the unwary 
and inexperienced to stake money. This 
being what is termed “ a fashionable hell,” 
only a certain class of individuals were 
admitted ; namely, those who were known 
to belong to the wealthy circles ; and thufl t 
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so far as apparel ami outward appear- 
ances went, the company were in that 
sense “ respectable ” enough, Bui if 
their characters came to be closely scruti- 
nized and deeply probed, the investigation 
would doubtless have afforded an addi- 
tional proof to the thousand and one 
already existing, that the villany and pro- 
fligacy which broadcloth and floe linen 
cover, are far greater than the vice and 
depravity which lurk beneath fustian or 
downright rags. 

Neither Lord Harold Staunton nor Lord 
Saxondale had much money in their pockets 
at the time to play with : but still they 
bad a few five-pound notes and sovereigns 
between them ; and tbeso they ventured 
upon tho chances of the game. They had 
been thus occupied for about half-an-hour, 
and had lost tho greater portion of what 
they had put down, when one of the bells 
suddenly rang furiously. 

“Top of the house ! ,s ejaculated one of 
tho croupires, distinguishing at a glance 
which bell it was that rung, and therefore 
from which quarter the alarm proceeded. 

Confusion and dismay seized upon the 
two young noblemen and the five or six 
least experienced individuals present : but 
the older hands including the croupiers 
and the decoys, showed no bewilderment 
nor excitement at all ; and though their 
actions were prompt, yet what they did do 
was done with calmness and self-posses- 
sion, One of the croupiers took out all 
the bank-notes and gold from the cash- 
box, which he placed upon a shelf, secur- 
ing the money about his person The 
croupier and the decoys threw the 
tops of the rakes (which were immediately 
broken oil), together with the ivory 
counters, the dice, and the dice-boxes, into 
the coffee-mill, where half a dozen turns 
of the handle served to grind all those 
objects if not actually to powder, at all 
events into morsels too small to answer 
the purposes of evidence before a magis- 
trate. The borders or ledges of the table 
were put'up— cues and balls wore simul- 
taneously produced — and bv the time the 
police broke in, which they did in a vary 
few minutes, the aspect of the scene was 
altogether changed. Not the slightest 
trace of an ordinary gaming-table was 
there — merely a biiliard-tabls at which 
several gentlemen seemed to be playing a 
quiet comfortable game, when the door 
was flung violently open and an inspector 
with half a dozen constables made their 
appearance. 


11 Ah ! you have been too quick for us, 
eh ?” ejaculated the inspector, with a 
glance embracing the aspect of things, and 
perfectly well aware of all that had been 
done. “However,” he added, “we will 
see if we can’t bring it home to you, Keep 
the door, lads 1” 

“ What do you mean by coming into a 
respectable bouse like this?” demanded 
the head croupier, assuming the indignant. 

“Come, Mr. Jameson, none of your 
nonsense,” said the inspector. “ You know 
very well that I am acquainted with you 
and up to all your dodges. Respectable 
house indeed ! Very respectable, when it’s 
so barricaded down below that wa are 
obliged to force our way in by the attics : 
aod 6ven there you have got a man posted 
on the look-out. I suppose you will have 
an electric telegraph laid on next ?” 

“Thank you for the hint.” said the 
principal croupier, bursting out laughing; 
and he winked knowingly to his comrades. 

“Now let us look at this machine,” 
continued the inspector, advancing up to 
the coffee-mill. 

“ But the pedestal stood so firm that it 
seemed to resist all his attempts to move 
it. He however retreated a pace or two, 
and applying his foot with a backward 
kick, broke it clean off on a level with the 
floor ; so that what had appeared to be a 
pedestal, was in reality nothing more than 
a hollow tube, or pipe, which passed com- 
pletely through the flooring and down 
which the crushed objects went. 

“ Where does your coffee go when you 
have ground it?” asked tho inspector 
ironically, 

All the way down into tho sewers, for 
the benefit of the poor devils who search 
those places,” coolly answered the crou- 
pier. “If you want a sample of the 
coffee, you will have to go down into the 
sewer to get it ; and then there’s tho 
chance of it’s having been all washed 
away.” 

“ Well, I sball take this with me/’ said • 
the inspector, lifting up the mill and the 
piece of the tube on the top of which it 
was fixed ; “ and I shall take all you along 
with me likewise.” 

“ What does the fellow mean ?” cried 
Saxondale. “Take us with him! What 
me ) Lord ” 

“ Hush — nonsense 1” exclaimed Harold : 

“ you are Mr. Jenkins, and I am Mr. 
Tomkins. So now away to the station- 
house 1 We will Bond and get bail in half- 
an-hour. 
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“ Oh I if that’s all, it will be a capital 
lark,” cried Saxondale: “and to-morrow 
when we give our names as Jenkins and 
Tomkins, we shall puzzle the magistrate a 
bit.” 

To be brief, the whole party ware 
marched off to the station-house, 
which was close at hand ; and there 
the two young noblemen waited while 
they sent for parsons to bail them. 
Four of Lord Saxondule’s tradesmen 
were speedily found for the purpose : 
and soon after midnight the liberated 
aristocrats were strolling arm-in-arm 
down to Covent Garden to pass an 
hour at a“ free-and-easy” nightly held 
by an hotel-keeper in that neighbour- 
hood. It was two in the morning when 
Edmund, most particularly drunk, was 
helped out of a cab at the door of Saxondale 
mansion— -helped into the house by the 
hall-porter — helped up to his chamber by 
a footman — and then helped into bed by 
his own valet. 

On the following morning he awoke 
with a more awful headache than ever, 
and though he could scarcely drag himself 
from his couch, was nevertheless compelled 
to repair to the Marlborough Street Police- 
office in discharge of his bail When the 
case was called on, the magistrate express- 
ed an opinion that he could do nothing, 
as no evidence was produced to show that 
the house was one for gaming, much less 
that the prisoners were illegally gambling 
at the time of their arrest. They were all 
therefore discharged : and our two young 
noblemen quitted the office arm-in-arm, 
laughing heartily at the adventure. 

Lord Harold now informed his friend 
that he had received a note from Mr. Gun- 
thorpe accepting the invitation ; where 
upon Edumund declared that he should 
go home and lie down for two or three 
hours for the purpose of “ getting all right,” 
So as to enjoy himself in the evening, 
* They accordingly separated for the present, 
Lord Harold proceeding to Jermyn Street, 
and Lord Saxondale to Park Lane. 

But on arriving at the mansion, the 
latter was informed, when about to ascend 
to his bed-chamber, that his mother desired 
to.speak with him upon a very important 
subject. His first impulse was to send a 
message to her ladyship to the effect that 
he would see her in the course of the day: 
but-on second thoughts he fancied it better 


should find himself compelled to have 
recourse to her ladyship after all for the 
replenishment of his purse. He accordingly 
proceeded to the drawing- 100m where she 
was seated. 


CHAPTER VII. 

DOMESTIC SCENES IN Him LIFE. 

Lady Saxondale was now forty years 
of age, and was perhaps one of the most 
splendidly handsome women belonging to 
the aristocracy of this country. Her’s was 
a style of beauty which although so preco- 
cious in the spring-time of its youthful de- 
velopments, was that which preserves the 
best ; and without having expanded into 
corpulency or stoutness her form bad ac- 
quired just a sufficiency of embonpoint to 
set off that matronly stateliness which so 
well became her. Then her fine figure, 
still preserving the proper symmetry of 
proportions, was not luxuriant so as to 
destroy its grace, not of contours too full to 
be compatible with elegance ; while it gave 
her all that majesty of demeanour and 
queenly dignity of look which so admirably 
suited the haughty cast of her aquiline 
countenance The pearly whitenesB of the 
teeth remained in all its earliest perfection 
— the fires of youth still seemed flashing 
in her large dark eyes — and no streak of 
silver marred the raven blackness of her 
shining hair. 

Her ladyship was clad in a dark dress 
trimmed with the richest lace. The room 
in which she was seated was spacious, lofty 
and splendidly furnished. The heavy crim- 
son draperies at the windows subdued the 
powerful lustra of the sultry sun ; and 
vases of flowers gave a freshness to the hot 
and languid atmosphere of that summer- 
day's noon. To the walls were suspended 
several fine pictures ; and all objects in the 
apartment were reproduced in the splendid 
mirrors that appeared on every side. 

When Edmund entered the room he 
found his mother seated in an arm- 
chair near the centre table; and the grave 
severity of her look, as well as the drawn- 
up stateliness of her demeanour, at once 
convinced him that he was about to have 
what he termed “ a scene.” 


But, for the reasons specified at the con- 
clusion of the previous chapter, he resolved 
to adopt a conciliatory policy, if it were 
to adopt a more conciliatory policy, in case practicable ; and therefore he somewhat 
the Gunthorpe project might fail and he mitigated the air of insolent defiance with 
H— 28 
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which he h';l lately boon wont to meat the 
maternal remonstrances or reproaches. 
Still lier r, '*np*r was on the point of fail- 
ing him w ■ ho behold the deep severity 
of Ufa m hho’-’s holes — 4 severity not ai- 
toivtiu r n .'mingled with an expression of 
Ioalhh** an i disgust, as her scrutinizing 
regards onihr used at a glance all the eviden- 
ces which his appearances furnished of the 
previous night’s dohauchory. 

M Sii down, Edmund,*' said her lady- 
ship; 44 for 1 w»sh to speak to you upon 
some matter of importance.” 

41 Well, iro dear lady-mother.” answerod 
the yout.n tmkiup languidly down upon a 
sofa, 41 lot uj hear what you have fob to 
say, and you shall find me the most atten- 
tive of listen n*s/’ 

Ho so good as to divest yourself of this 
most up becoming flippancy of manner/’ 
pmcoedud IV dy S.ixomlaU*, fixing hor eagle 
eyes almost etemiy upon fc ho youth. ” for 
it amounts he an iinperfmonco which I do 
not choose to tolerate.” 

" Now, upon my soul, this is too bad I” 
cried Saxondale, his affected voice thrilling 
into a positive screech, / I made ray ap- 
pearance with the most dutiful demeanour 
that 1 could command for the occasion: so 
if there's to be any quarrel, it will be of 
your picking/* 

“ Quarrel, sir l how dare you make use 
of this language to me ?” 

14 Come, mother, don't put yourself into 
a passion— — ” 

,s Silence 1— and lister n to me. You 
have lately been pursuing a career of the 
most degrading and revolting debau- 
chery 

“You have told me this over and over 
again, if that's all you wanted me for.” 

41 Again T enjoin you to silence/' inter- 
rupted Lady Saxondale fiercely, “ for re- 
member, you are not yet your own master 
— and during the year and ten months 
which have yet to elapse ere you attain 
your majority, your guardians and myself 
are determined to do our duty in the endea- 
vour to reclaim you from these vicious 
courses which you are pursuing. Now, 
Edmund,” s K e continued, in a somewhat 
milder tone, “ I have besought — I have 
entreated — I have implored — —I have 
likewise scolded, threatened, and menaced 

but all to no purpose. With the 

deepest affliction do I behold you daily 
plunging more profoundly into the vortex 
of dissipation — constantly absent from 
home — remaining out late at nights — 
spending your money heaven only knows 
how — and, I fear frequenting the worst 
tfodety/' 


What do you mean ?” exclaimed Ed- 
mund, sharply. “Lord Harold Staunton 
is my constant companion : and be is the 
brother of the young lady whom you your- 
self selected as my future wife.” 

44 Fiorina is an amiable, excellent, and 
well-principled girl,” said Lady Saxondale; 
but I regret to add that her brother is 
vary different. She herself knows not — 
nor is it proper that she should learn, the 
extent of the dissipations into which he 
plunges. She thinks him rather too gay, 
wild, and extravagant ; but she does not 
suspect that he is a confirmed gambler, a 
reckless spendthrift, and an inveterate 
debauchee. Nor at the time when it was 
arranged that you should become her 
suitor, was I myself aware of the pro- 
fligacy of his character : or else perhaps 
I might have hesitated to initiate and sanc- 
tion an engagement which thus threw you 
into such evil companionship, But it is 
now too late to retract from that engage- 
ment ” 

14 Besides which it would be rather diffi- 
cult to do so without my consent/’ inter- 
jected the youthful lord, flippantly. tl I 
am deuced fond of the girl, and am quite 
willing to marry her to-morrow if you 
choose, instead of waiting for my majority.” 

“ No, sir/* interrupted Lady Saxondale 
sternly. “ 1 have on a former occasion 
stated to you that by an addition to your 
fatbers’s will — an addition that was made 
within the month following your birth — it 
was chronicled as his solemn wish that you 
should not marry until you had obtained 
your majority, but that you should then 
enter the wedded state as early as might be 
convenient ” 

“ No doubt my father had a very high 
opinion of the wedded state,” observed Ed- 
mund, piqued by his mother's tone and 
manner,” since he himself twice entered it. 
But pray continue your observations : for, 
to tell you the truth I have got a thunder- 
ing headache and want to go and lie 
down.” 

*' Unhappy boy l you are adopting a sui-* 
cidal course by these profligacies and dissi- 
pations,” cried Lady Saxondale. “But 
beware I Tractable and obedient as Fiorina 
is to the will of her aunt, yet if her delica- 
cy be shocked by a discovery of the full ex- 
tent of your vices, she may assart her right 
to have her own happiness considered, 
and thus withdraw from the engagement/’ 

“ No — 1 don’t think it at all likely,” 
rejoined the young man superciliously. 

“ In the first place I know she is daspa- 
rately fond of me ; and in the second place* 
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it; is too good a match for her, poor and 
portionless as she is, to break off.” 

11 1 hope that your opinions are in- 
deed well founded,” said Lady Saxon- 
dale. “But I will now come to the 
point and explain to you the purport 
for which I desired this interview. 
Your guardians, Lord Petersfield and 
Mr. Malton, paid me a visit yesterday; 
and we had a long and serious conver- 
sation together. They positively insist 
that I withdraw you for a time from the 
temptations of a London life ; and I 
therefore propose that we repair to Saxon- 
dale Castle to pass some time — perhaps 
the whole interval until your majority. 
Lady Macdonald and Elorina will be our 
visitors there, so that you may enjoy the 
company of your intended bride.” 

*' What! go and bury myself in that 
out-of-the-way place!” exclaimed Edmund 
starting up from the sofa. “ No — I’ll be 
hanged if I do P* 

“ In that case,” responded Lady Saxon- 
dale, endeavouring to maintain her 
dignified calmness, but all the evidences of 
her ill-suppressed indignation betraying 
themselves in her flushing cheeks, her 
fire-darting eyes, and her quivering lips — 
“ In that case,” she repeated, with strong 
accentuation, “ it is Lord Petersfield’s 
resolve to obtain for you the post of 
Attache to some distant arid petty em- 
bassy, so as to remove you from London.” 

“ And what if I refuse to go— eh ? what 
then ?” demanded the young lord, with 
mingled insolence and malignity. 

“Then, as it is in her Majesty's 
service,” replied Lady Saxondale, “your 
will be ordered abroad, and at your peril 
will you refuse.” 

“Well, we shall see,” was Edmund’s 
dogged answer. 

“Ah! but this is not all! Your 
guardians will stop your allowance,” con- 
tinued Lady Saxondale, her lips now ashy 
with the pent-up rage that filled her 
bosom. 

“Well then, I must raise money with 
the bill-brokers in the City,” rejoined 
Edmund. 

“ Wicked and perverse boy!” cried Lady 
Saxondale, now no longer able to repress 
her wrath ; and starting up from her 
chait*, she stamped her foot violently upon 
the carpet; “do you mean to defy me al- 
together ?” 

“I told you at the beginning that if 
there was a quarrel, it would be of your 
provoking l” 


11 Quarrel, sir ! — a mother cannot 
quarrel with her son. She orders — and 
he obeys.” 

“The deuce he does! I think rather 
differently,” exclaimed Edmund, with a 
taunting laugh. 

“Vile and detestable disposition that 
you possess !” exclaimed the lady whose 
haughty beauty now looked terrible in her 
anger. “ If you only knew how much I 
suffered on your account when you were 
an infant— if you only knew how much I 

have done for you But, no : you are 

incapable of appreciating it !” 

“ Oh ! this is the old story over again,” 
interrupted Edmund, with so heartless a 
flippancy that his words and his manner 
were but too well calculated to plant 
daggers in" the bosom of Lady Saxondale. 
“ Because I was lost or stolen when an 
infant, and you discovered me again, you 
are always flinging it in my teeth.” 

“Edmund! Edmund! do for heaven’s 
sake treat me with more kindness, more 
respect !’* said the unhappy lady now 
bursting into tears. “ Oh ! again I tell 
you that if you only knew all I have 
suffered on your account, you would not 
treat me thus ! Consider !— reflect ! your 
behaviour is most unnatural — most un- 
grateful ” 

“ Then why can’t you leave me alone?” 
demanded the young man, entirely un- 
moved by the spectacle of that proud and 
haughty women thus molting into the 
humiliation of tears and en treaties in his 
presence and through his conduct. 

“Ah! I see that you are indeed heart- 
less, thoroughly heartless I” she exclaim- 
ed, suddenly drawing her handkerchief 
across her eyes and in a moment recover- 
ing the stern stateliness of her demeanour. 
“ Never again will I appeal to you. 
Edmund, for kindness and respect I — 
never again will I seek to touch your 
sympathies ! Perversa boy, instead of 
imploring or entreating I will act and 
command. ” 

“ Well then, I suppose it’s a war to the 
knife,” be observed with flippant disdain ; 
“ and we shall see who will get the better 
of it.” 

Thus speaking be gave another taunting 
laugh and lounged out of the room. The 
moment the door closed behind him, a 
terrible change came over Lady Saxondale; 
her entire appearance altered — her coun- 
tenance became positively ghastly — her lips 
ashy white — and her whole frame convuls- 
ed with the inward working of the fiercest 
passions. 
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“ Viper, that I have cherished in my 
bosom to sting mel” she said aloud : and 
the words came hissing from between her 
parched lips. " I hate him — yes, I hate 
him I” 

But then she stopped short and glanced 
with a sudden start of uneasiness towards 
a door at the extremity of the apartment : 
for it struck her that a sound, resembling 
a cry of dismay, penetrating thence, had 
been wafted to her ear. Instantaneously 
recovering all her self-possession she ap- 
proached that door — opened it abruptly — 
and beheld her two daughters quite near 
enough and in an attitude to show they 
had been listening. 

That inner room was one where the 
young ladies were not wont to sit at this 
period of the day ; and therefore it had 
never occurred to Lady Saxondale through- 
out the preceding interview with her son, 
that Juliana and Constance were by any 
probability so near. She fancied that they 
were in a more distant apartment, occupied 
with their music, drawing, or embroidery : 
and consequently their presence in that 
room, as well as the indications above 
mentioned, naturally struck her with the 
suspicion that they had penetrated thither 
on purpose to listen to what was taking 
place between Edmund and herself. We 
may add that Juliana, the eldest, was a 
perfect likeness of her mother — with the 
same haughty aquiline profile, hair of the 
same raven glossiness, eyes of the same 
dark splendour, a complexion of the same 
clear delicate olive, and a figure modelled 
with a like voluptuous symmetry or pro- 
portions. Constance, the younger, though 
possessing the same Heba-proportions of 
shape, was in all other respects of a 
different style of beauty, having light hair, 
a complexion of dazzling transparency, 
and blue eyes ; while the outline of her 
features was more delicate and more 
strictly classical, with nothing of that 
haughtiness of expression characterized 
both her mother and her sister. 

“What means this? 1 5 demanded Lady 
Saxondale sternly. “ Is it not sufficient 
that I should possess an undutiful and 
rebellious son ? but am I also doomsd to 
find that my daughters are playing the 
part of spies upon their mother’s 
actions ?” 

11 Spies !** echoed Juliana, the elder, her 
delicate brunette complexion suffusing 
with the glow of indignation at the 
charge. 

“ Oh 1 do not be angry with us, dear 
mother ,’ 1 cried Constance, the younger, 
bursting into tears. 


The difference of the manner in which 
the two young ladies received their 
mother’s reproach, must at a glance afford 
the reader an accurate insight into their 
respective dispositions— showing that 
whereas the f ormer was characterized by 
the proud and haughty spirit of Lady 
Saxondale, the latter was all gentleness, 
meekness, and affectionate submission. 

‘‘Explain this conduct on your part,” 
said the indignant mother : and though 
her two daughters were tall, yet her own 
stature was elevated above them to the 
majestic height of Diana the Huntress. 

“ It is somewhat too hard,” returned 
Juliana, almost in a tone of defiance, “ to 
be taunted with having wilfully played the 
part of spies, when it was really all the 
result of accident and having thus 
spoken, the Hon Miss Earefield walked 
towards the window. 

“ Constance,” said Lady Saxondale, 
addressing her younger daughter in a 
milder cone than she had previously used ; 
“ you will at least give your mother a 
satisfactory and respectful answer.” 

“It is as Juliana has said,” replied 
Constance — “ the result of accident. 
Tired of our music and drawing, we each 
resolved to commence a piece of tambour- 
work, and thought of copying two of the 
pictures in this room. So we came hither 
with our frames, which are there,” — and 
with her white hand she pointed in the 
direction to which her sweet blue eyes also 
glanced. “ But scarcely had we entered 
— not five minutes ago — when we were 
startled by hearing high words in the next 
room; and recognizing Edmund’s voice, 
we instinctively approached the door to 
listen. The action was so quick on our 
part, that I did not pause for a moment to 
reflect that it might be wrong ; and I am 
sure it was the same with Juliana.” 

“And what did you hear?” demanded 
Lady Saxondale. “ Come, speak, Miss ! — 
tell me what you heard ?” she added more 
sternly, seeing that her daughter hesitated 
and looked frightened. 

“ Oh, my dear mother 1” exclaimed 
Constance, bursting into tears ; “ I heard 
you beseech and implore Emund to treat 
you with kindness and respect — and it cut 
me to the quick to think that you should 
have thus to speak to my brother I” 

“ Ah ! then you were ear- witness, 
young ladies, of your mother’s deep 
humiliation — her utter degradation ?” — 
and as Lady Saxondale spoke with accents 
of bitterness and implacability, her coun- 
tenance grew pale with the fierce feelings 
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that; raged within her bosom, and her fine 
majestic form trembled from head to foot. 

“ Dear mother, is it something so terri- 
ble — something so unpardonable, that we 
have done and Constance turned aside 
to weep more bitterly than before. 

Juliana!” exclaimed Lady Saxondale; 

•* come hither -approach me, I say ! 
Wherefore do you thus stand aside and 
lounge listlessly in that window-recess, as 
if you were indifferent to what is 
passing ?” 

“ Because I think that your ladyship,” 
answered the Hon. Miss Earefield, ^is 
treating us with unnecessary harshness for 
a very venial offence — if an offence it be at 
all;” but as she spoke she advanced to- 
wards her mother, of whomshs still stood 
in just sufficient awe not to dare defy her 
altogether. 

11 There can fall upon a mother’s head 
no curse more withering than that of 
having disobedient children,” S' 1 id Lady 
Saxondale in a strange deep voice. You, 
Constance,” she continued, placing her 
hand caressingly upon the shoulder of her 
fair-haired younger daughter, “are peni- 
tent for this transgression on your part ; 
and you at least treat ma with respect. 
But you Juliana,” she added, turning “are 
inclined to display that same rebellious 
spirit which your brother has dared 
assume. However, understand me well ! 

I am not only the mistress of this house, 
but am likewise your parent and you are 
dependent upon me. Therefore, once for 
all, take heed how you manifest any un- 
dutiful conduct towards me.” 

“ One would think that I had committed 
some grievous crime by the language which 
your ladyship uses and as Juliana thus 
spoke, the rich red blood mantled upon her 
cheeks and her eyes flashed fire, 

“ Insolent girl, beware how you provoke 
me!” cried Lady Saxondale. 

Juliana drew herself up haughtily, and 
turned away with an air of complete 
defiance. 

At this moment a door communicating 
with the landing outside, was flung vio- 
lently open; and a woman, whose age 
appeared to be fifty, and who was dressed 
in the matronly garb of a housekeeper, 
entered the room, exclaiming in a sharp 
querulous voice, “ It is abominable, and I 
am determined to have satisfaction. My 
lady, I demand protection at your hands ! 
I cannot be insulted any longer in this 
way ; it exceeds all human patience. The 
impertinent coxcomb I the petty tyrant ! 
the cowardly hound I” 


“Mabel, what in heaven’s name does 
all this mean?” cried Lady Saxondale, 
rushing towards the old housekeeper — for 
such was the situation occupied by the 
woman at the mansion. “ Compose your- 
self — tranquillize your feelings : you know 
that I will not suffer you to be insulted 
with impunity.” 

“But this is constantly going on,” 
Mabel again burst forth, advancing farther 
into the room, and both speaking and 
looking as if she were desperately ^ angry 
with everybody and every thing. “ He is 
always insulting me — he hates me, ]ust 
because I possess your ladyship’s confidence 
and have been in the family for So many 
years. What did he i^ean by calling me an 
old beldame when he met me on the stairs ? 
Was it that on account of my rheumatism 
1 couldn’t get out of his way quite quick 
enough to please my lord ? But I will teach 
him better manners, I will! he shall respect 
me, the impudent puppy 1” 

“ Mabel, Mabel, mind what you are 
saying!” exclaimed Lady Saxondale, 
evidently much agitated. u You must not 
speak thus of bis lordship.” 

“This woman’s conduct is perfectly 
disgusting,” said Juliana, tossing her head 
indignantly. “ Your ladyship just now 
spoke in the harshest terms to me and Con- 
stance for a vary trivial thing ; and yet 
you put up with the astounding insolence 
of a wretched dependant.’’ 

“Dependant indeed!” yelled forth 
Mabel, her spiteful eyes darting reptile- 
looks of malignity upon the Hon. Miss 
Earefield. 41 How dare you speak of me in 
this way ? I toll you that you are a vain 
and haughty minx, as your brother is a 
contemptible coxcomb.” 

“ Mabel, I insist upon your holding 
your tongue,” said Lady Saxondale, but 
rather in a voice of entreaty than com- 
mand. 44 Juliana - Constance — retire ! I 

must have some private conversation— — ” 
“ Private conversation indeed l” echoed 
Mabel with increasing rage. “ What I 
want is justice — and I mean to have it too* 
To be* bullied and badgered by that petty 
tyrant, is beyond all endurance. I hate 
him — the whole household hates him — 
everybody hates him : he is a wretched 
cur 1” 

“ Mother 1” cried Juliana : “ if you do 
not call the lacqueys to turn this woman 

out of the house ” 

“Silence, miss 1” ejaculated Lady 
Saxondale, stamping her foot with rage. 
" Retire I say 1” 

Constance, the younger girl, was already 
retreating to the doori both frightened 
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and amazed at this scene with the old 
housekeeper — a scene which, though not 
altogether new was still far more serious 
than any displays of the kind that had ever 
previously taken place. Juliana, the elder 
young lady, Hung a look -of unmitigated 
contempt upon Mabel and walked with all 
her mother’s stateliness and haughty 
grandeur out of the room, closing the door 
with some degree of violence behind her. 

What then took place between Lady 
Saxondals and her irate housekeeper, we 
know not. Suffice it to say that they 
remained alone together for nearly half- 
an-bour ; and when the old woman emerg- 
ed from that room again, it was with the 
mingled sullenness and vixenish acerbity 
of countenance which plainly indicated 
that though she had suffered herself to be 
appeased somehow or another, yet that it 
was with a very bad grace she had received 
such satisfaction or apologies as might 
have been offered, and that in her heart 
the sense of insult was still rankling 
bitterly. 

Meanwhile, as they ware ascending the 
staircase to their own chamber, the sisters 
had encountered one of the pages of the 
household whom we may at this moment 
introduce to our readers. He was a youth 
of about eighteen, and of the most extra- 
ordinary beauty. Not very tall, his figure 
was slight but as perfectly symmetrical as 
that of ^Grecian statue representing Apollo; 
and the tasteful livery which he wore, 
consisting of a jacket tightly buttoned up 
to his throat, and trousers with two thin 
red stripes down each leg, set off his 
elegant shape to the utmost advantage. 
He had chesnut hair, which he wore long, 
and was naturally curling and wavy ; his 
forehead was high and as white as that of 
a maiden ; his brows were dark, pencilled 
in two thin arching lines ; his eyes were of 
deep hazel, large and liquid, but bright as 
if with subdued fires. He had little 
colour upon the cheeks — no whiskers, nor 
beard upon his chin — but he was suffering 
his moustache to grow, and which, deli- 
cately pencilled like his brows, relieved his 
countenance somewhat from its otherwise 
girlish appearance. His lips were some- 
what full ; and if they had belonged to a 
woman, would have been denominated 
pouting. Being slightly apart they always 
afforded a glimpse of a most beautiful set 
of teeth. Though already described as 
not of tall stature, yet his graceful length 
of limb, Set off by the becoming apparel 
which he wore, made him appear taller than 
he really was ; and altogether there was a 
gracefulness and a gentility about this 


youth whioh, when united with extra- 
ordinary personal beauty, rendered him a 
being who though clad in a menial garb 
could not possibly fail to attract the notice 
of any one who passed him by. His name 
was Francis Paton — familiarly called Frank 
in the household : in household : and he 
had been in Lady Saxondale’s service for 
about a year. 

Such was the youth whom the two 
sisters encountered upon the stairs as they 
ware ascending to their own chamber to 
talk over together the scenes which had 
just occurred in the room below. Con- 
stance, the fair-haired girl, who was pro- 
ceeding first, passed him by with no moro 
notice than a young lady in her pos ; tion 
was likely to take of one of the household 
domestics : but Juliana, the elder damsel, 
bent upon him for a moment the full 
power of her magnificent dark eyes ; and 
though the youth immediately fluug his 
own looks downwards and passed rapidly 
on, yet was the colour mantling upon his 
cheeks, and ha seemed to be quivering with 
the excitement of the feelings which that 
rapid regard had so suddenly conjured up. 

The sisters ascended to their chamber, 
where they remained together for about; 
an hour ; at the expiration of which time 
one of their maids came to announce that 
Mr. Deveril was waiting below to give 
them their lesson in ivory-painting. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ME. GUNTHOEPE. 

In the evening of the same day, punc- 
tually at half-past six o’clock, a loud 
double-knock was given at the front door 
of the house in which Harold Staunton 
occupied handsome lodgings. He and his 
friend Lord Saxondale were together in 
the drawing-room ; and at the sound of 
that knock they approached one of ther 
windows 

“ As I livel” cried Edmund, “ he has 
come in a Hansom Patent Cab !*’ and he 
turned away with a grimace expressive of 
immitigable disgust. 

“ I wonder whether Alfred will be able 
to keep his countenance as he shows him 
up ?” observed Lord Harold: “ I am sure I 
could not blame him if he did not. ‘But 
then,*’ he immediately added, l< Alfred is so 
very discreet and prudent. But what on 
earth is the old fellow stopping to parley 
with the cabman for ? I do believe he is 
disputing the fare. Good heavens 1 
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what will the people of the house think ? 
what will the neighbours think ? what ” 

“Yes — and now the quarrel is waxing 
warmer,” cried Saxondale, returning to 
the window and looking down into the 
street. “ By jingo, this is devilish pleasant 
A crowd is already collecting.” 

“You are nothing better than a reg’lar 
old bilk,” were the words which, being 
vociferated forth by the indignant cabman, 
now reached the ears of the two young 
nobles who were gazing aghast from the 
first-floor windows, “What do you 
think ?” pursued the cabman, turning 
round and appealing to those whom the 
disturbance bad already collected: " this 
old fogy, with his great shirt-frill, wants 
me to take sixfceeen- pence for driving him 
from the Bell and Crown right away up 
in Holborn, down here to Jarmyn Street , 
and I say my fare’s two bob, and I won’t 
bate a farden. He’s gived me eighteen- 
pence in silver, and demands tuppens 
change.” 

“Yes — and I mean to have it too,” 
said Mr. Gunthorpe, with a most impertur- 
bable coolness. “ I asked the landlord of 
the Bell and Crown what your fare was, 
and he told me sixteen pence : but I 
should have given you the eighteen if you 
were not insolent about it. So now I 
take your number.” 

And pull me up afore the beak eh ?” 
vociferated the cabman. W ell, so do : 
and I’m sniggered if I don’t have the 
ground measured at your expense too, old 
boy ! Look at that hoss 1 d’ye think he 
wor made to go all this distance for six- 
teen-pence ?” 

“ No — certainly not — any distance at 
all,” answered Mr. Gunthorpe, still cool 
as a cucumber. *' His next drive should 
be to the knackers’yard:” and thus speak- 
ing, the old gentleman entered the house, 
the door of which Alfred, who had stood 
the while aghast as the two nobles up- 
stairs, immediately shut in the face of the 
enraged cabman. 

“ Mr. Gunthorpe, duly escorted by Al- 
fred, was ushered into the drawing-room, 
where Lord Harold received him with as 
good a face as he could possibly put on ; 
but Lord Saxondale scarcely attempted to 
conceal his own feelings of horror and dis- 
gust at the visitor’s conduct. 

• “Iam sorry now that I did not take the 
omnibus, as I first intended to do,” re- 
marked Mr. Gunthorpe, when he had paid 
his respects to the two noblemen* 1 * The 
insolence of your London cabmen is per- 
fectly intolerable-^-has not your lordship 
found it so ?” 


u I never patronize street cabs, Mr. 
Gunthorpe,” replied Harold Staunton. 

“Eor my part I understand they swarm 
with vermin,” said Lord Saxondale. 

“ In which case they must be catching,” 
said Mr. Gunthorpe coolly so your 
lordship had better not come near me.” 

There was now a pause : fot neither of 
the two young men knew exactly what 
next to say. They were immeasurably 
disgusted with their visitor ; but as their 
aim and hope were to make him useful, 
they dared not give too manifest a display 
of their feoiings. Lord Saxondale there- 
fore adjusted his neckcloth before the 
looking-glass ; and Lord Harold hummed 
an opera-air, while contemplating the spot- 
less polish of his patent leather boots as 
he sat lazily lolling back in his ehair. 

“You sea I wis punctual,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe, drawing forth a huge old 
fashioned gold watch about the size of a 
turnip and having a massive chain with at 
least a dozen largo seals and keys by way 
of appendages. I have also brought a 
pretty good appetite with me. I took a 
chop in tho City at one, and have had 
nothing since.” 

“ Dinner will be served up almost im- 
mediately, Mr. Gunthorpe,” said Lord 
Harold, conquering his aversion as much 
as he was able, so as to behave civilly 
towards the old gentleman/* Have you 
been very busy in the City to-day ?” 

“Very busy indeed,” was the response. 
“I and Snuffiey — that’s my attorney — 
have had a great deal to do together. If I 
had not thought it would have been too 
great a liberty, I should have brought 
Snuffley with me: hut ” 

** I should have been charmed to have 
entertained Mr. Snuffley on your account.” 
said Lord Harold : but he could not 
prevent himself from speaking in a cold 
and reserved tone. 

“What a funny name,” tittered Lord 
Saxondale, “ Snuffley ! — he I he 1 he 1 
But I have noticed that many City men 
and middle- class people have very queer 
names.” 

“ One name is as good as another, for 
anything I know,” observed Mr. Gun- 
tborpe curtly 11 and I am sure that 
Snuffley’s name is better at the bottom of 
a cheque than many a name which has 
descended to its West-End bearer from the 
Norman Conquest.” 

“Ah I I date my family back to the time 
of the Tudors,” said Lord Saxondale, 
drawing himself up with an air of the 
most consummate conceit. 
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“And mine is derived from a cellar in 
Clerkenwell,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. “ My 
father, God rest his soul ! was a poor shoe- 
maker : and my mother used to take in 
washing, go out charing, and do little odd 
jobs of that kind. Such as you see me, my 
lords, I was educated at a charity school, 
and have fought my way up in the world 
from being a muffin-boy to what I am now:” 
and Mr. Gunthorpe looked complacently 
round upon the two young aristocrats. 

They were aghast. Mingled horror and 
dismay were depicted upon their counte- 
nances, no consideration of any ulterior 
objects having the power at the moment to 
cause them to master those feelings. In- 
deed, they could not ; it was the natural 
expression of haughty aritocrafcic prejudices 
terribly shocked by the plain unvarnished 
tale of Mr. Gunthorpe’s earlier history. 
He did not however seem to notice the 
consternation which his narrative had ex- 
cited, but looked as if he felt far more 
proud of the position which by his 
industry, as he represented, he had carved 
out for himself, than the two young 
aristocrats could possibly be of their 
lengthened genealogy and ancestral 
honours. 

The folding doors at the exbiemity of 
the drawing-room were now pompously 
thrown open, and the dinner table appeared 
in the midst of the apartment thus reveal- 
ed, The noblemen and Mr. Gunthorpe 
took their seats. The former, having some- 
what recovered from their shock, were 
rather curious to observe how the old 
gentleman would conduct himself at table, 
and were terribly afraid that he would be 
guilty of some awful solecism in etiquette 
so as to horrify the fastidiousness of Alfred 
and the footman. They were therefore 
most agreeably surprised and considerably 
relieved when they found that he at once 
appeared as well versed as themselves in 
all the refinements and niceties of the 
dinner-table. — not tucking his napkin up 
to his chin, nor eating fish with his knife, 
nor biting instead of breaking his broad, 
nor asking for malt liquor, nor falling in- 
to any of the little errors which they had 
expected. He took wine with them, too 
in the approved manner ; and though he 
spoke but little, yet so long as the domes- 
tics were in the room, he did give 
utterance to a single syllable at all calcu- 
lated to shoek the aristocratic pride of 
Lord Harold Staunton or Lord Saxondale, 

Thus the dinner passed off agreeably 
enough : the dessert was placed upon the 
table, the valet and the footman withdrew, 
and the decanters began to circulate. 


“ Do you propose to make a long stay in 
England, Mr, Gunthorpe?” asked Lord 
Harold, as he sipped his claret. 

“ I think of settling here altogether 
now,” was the reply. “ I believe your 
noble uncle the Marquis of Eagledean in- 
formed you in the letter of introduction 
which I presented to your lordship, that 
I have retired from business ” 

“ Yes — from banking,” 

“ Well, from banking then, if you prefer 
it. I suppose that the term business is a 
leetle too vulgar ?” 

“ Between you and me, my dear Mr. 
Gunthorpe, it is vulgar — excessively 
vulgar.” 

“ Grates upon one’s nerves, eh ?” said 
the old gentleman, seeming to laugh good- 
naturedly. 

Oh, terribly I” cried Lord Saxondale. 

“ To me it’s just like cutting iron with a 
file.” 

“Well than,” proceeded Mr. Gun- 
thorpe “ as I was observing, I have retired 
from banking, and mean to settle down 

somewhere in England. I told Snuff 

I beg your pardon — my attorney I mean — 

I won’t mention his name, because that 
also will most likely grate upon your 
nerves ; but I told him to look out and 
see if he could purchase me an estate ” 

“Ah! but mind what you are doing, 
Mr. Gunthrope,” exclaimed Lord Harold. 
“Don’t leave it to your solicitor- ” 

“Solicitor?” echoed the old gentleman 
“ Is that the fashionable name ?” 

" Yes — we never say attorney at the 
West End — always solicitor . But as I 
was going to remark,” continued Lord 
Harold, “ don’t for heaven’s sake let this 
solicitor of your’s have the looking out 
after an ostate for you. He would only 
think of buying you some tract of land 
over which a railway is going to run, so 
that he may have the job of proceeding 
against the directors for compensation on 
your behalf. Besides, his taste cannot 
possibly be good. There would be no 
pineries and vineries, no hothouses and 
greenhouses, no artificial pieces of water, 
upon the estate of a lawyer’s choosing : 
and very likely he would buy you a brick- 
field, so that you might speculate in houses 
, that he might draw up the leases and sue 
the tenants for their rent. 

“ Then what would your lordship 
advise?” asked Mr. Gunthorpe, seeming 
to acknowledge all the seriousness and 
gravity of the young nobleman’s 
objections. 

“ Why, since my revered and respected 
uncle the Marquis has recommended you 
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so especially to nay attention,” answered 
Lord Harold, “ I feel it a duty to offer my 
services in this matter, 1 * 

“ Ah ! then your lordship would under- 
take to find me a suitable estate ?” said 
Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“With the greatest pleasure in the 
world. But the wine stands with you. 11 

“ Thank you, I am getting on uncom- 
monly well. The fact is,” added Mr. 
Gunthorpe, “ not being accustomed to 
English wines — or rather, I should say, 
the wines you drink in England' — your 
lordship*s champagne, madeira, sherry, 
and port have already got up into my 
head.” 

neaa. - . 

Oh 1 they won’t hurt you,” exclaimed 
Lord Harold. “ So help yourself.” 

“Hurt you — not they!” cried Lord 
Saxondale. “ I can get as drunk as an 
owl on good wine, and never feel the 
effects next day. It’s only bad wine that 
plays the very devil with one.” 

"Your experience is doubtless great,” 
said Mr. Gunthorpe. “ How old is your 
lordship? Thirty or five-and-thirty ?” 

“Thirty be hanged!” ejaculated 
Saxondale. “ I am only nineteen and a 
few months : but I have seen a little of 

life though — have I not, Staunton? 

and it’s this experience that perhaps makes 
me look older than I really am.” 

“ Very likely,” said Mr. Gunthorpe, as 
he helped himself and passed the decanter. 
Bub as your lordship,” he continued again 
addressing himself to Harold, “was so 
kind as to offer me your advice and assist- 
ance in setting myself down, perhaps you 
will sketch out some little plan that you 
would have me adopt ? If I do not follow 
the whole details, yet some of them may 
at least prove valuable suggestions.” 

u lirsfc, let me ask your exact position, 
my dear Mr, Gunthorpe,” said Lord 
Harold, flinging a significant look across 
the table at Saxondale, as much as to imply 
that they were getting the old gentleman 
into the right line to make him useful. 

11 You are very rich, of course ? that we 
can pretty well guess. But are you 
married— any children — — ” 

“ I am, a widower, and all my children 
are grownup and provided for,” returned 
Mr. Ganfchorpa : “ so I have only to think 
of myself.” 

• “Good!” observed Lord Harold. “In 
the' first place, then, you must leave that 
insufferable place the Bell and Crowrif the 
very name of which raises up odours of 

pea-soup and boiled beef ” 

“ I can assure you it is a most excellent 
hotel,” interrupted Mr. Gunthorpe ; “and 
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had serious intentions of asking you and 
iord Saxondale to dine with me to- 
lorrow. Their bitter bear is excellent.” 

“We never touch malt,” answered 
iord Harold : “ nor must you, Mr. Gun- 
horpe, in future — for we mean to launch 
ou out into fashionable life. So you must 
aave this Bell and Crown , and come up 
or the present to some first-rate West 
Und hotel.” 

“ Bub it must be in a line of omnibuses 
o the City,” observed Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“Ob, fie! omnibuses indeed!” exclaim- 
id Lord Harold, “ You must have a drag 
)f your own.” 

“ Leave me to find our friend a suitable 
trap,” observed Saxondale. 

“Drag-trap?” repeated, Mr, Gun- 
fchorpe, looking bewildered. “Those words 
sound very vulgar indeed to my ears.” 

“ Perfectly fashionable and correct, I 
can assure you,” rejoined Lord Harold. 
“Well then, we are agreed so far that you 
come up to the West End, establish your- 
self at an hotel, and set up your drag. 
Then you must have a tiger — — ” 

“ God forbid 1” ejaculated Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, turning pale. “ I have an abhor- 
rence for wild beast, But why not a boa- 
constrictor at once ?” 

“ You don’t understand,” replied Lord 
Harold : “ we mean an elegant little livery 
servant. And then you must have your 
valet and your groom. T hese will do in 
the shape of slaveys for the present. Then 
as to horses, leave me and Saxondale to 
procure them for you 5 we know the sort 
of ^ thing you require. But this is not 
quite all. You must have your box at the 
Opera ; and by rights, in order to be quite 
fashionable — but I don’t do more than 
just hint at it— you ought to have — 
“What?” asked Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ Your mistress,” was the response. 

“ Will you undertake to find that also?” 
inquired the old gentleman, refilling his 
glass, and seeming to sway a little to and 
fro in his chair, as if the wine had indeed 
got up into his head. 

16 Oh, certainly ! We will find you every- 
thing ; and while you are making a perfect 
round of pleasure at the West End, we 
will be looking out for an estate with a 
splendid mansion upon it, beautiful 
grounds, a deer-park, and everything 
proper. We must also have you presented 
at Court; and I don’t know — but I dare 
say it can be contrived,” added Lord 
Harold, with a mysterious air and knowing 
look, “ to get you a baronetcy.” 

“ Ah, indeed l ’ cried Mr, Gunthorpe. 

“ Well, I don’t know but that I should, 
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like a handle to my name. How my poor 
father and mother, the cobbler and char- 
woman, would state if they could only get 
up out of their graves in Clerkenwell 
Churchyard and see their son a baronet ?” 

“ I am sure you deserve a baronetcy,** 
said Lord Harold, with a slight grimace at 
that reference to his guest's parentage, 
“ for having made so fine a fortune. How 
much did you tell us just now ?” 

“ I don’t think that I mentioned the 
amount.” responded Mr. Gunthorpe, now 
beginning to hiccup: “but when I went 
into the whole affair with Snuff — my attor 
— — solicitor I mean, we found it a little 
above half a million.” 

“Well, that’s not bad,” said Lord 
Harold, sipping his wine coolly, as if he 
were quite accustomed to contemplate 
such fortunes. “ But what is your 
Christian name ?” 

“Jonathan,” answered the old gentle- 
man, with a somewhat vacant stare. 

“Sir Jonathan Gunthorpe,” observed 
Harold. “ Excellent 1” It would look well 
enough in the Court Guide . Edmund, 
you must introduce our very intimate and 
particular friend Gunthorpe to Lady 
Saxondale and your sisters.” 

“ Oh ! Lady Saxondale will ba delighted 
to sea him,” exclaimed Edmund : and as 
he spoke he could not help smiling at the 
idea of presenting that queer-looking 
figure to his haughty and brilliant mother, 
— with whom, by the bye, he was on no 
terms to present anybody at all. 

“ I am sure your lordships,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe, “ are uncommon kind ; and if 
in return I can do you any little service, I 
shall ba glad.” 

He spoke these words with much 
apparent difficulty, swaying from side to 
side on his chair — hiccupping — and survey- 
ing first one of the young noblemen, and 
then the other, with the dull and vacant 
gaze of complete inebriety. 

“Well, I hope* that this friendship 
which has begun so pleasantly,” observed 
Lord Harold* “ will continue for ever. 
But when I look at you, Mr. Gunthorpe, I 
really think you might marry again A 
hale, active, intelligent, good looking 
gentleman like yourself ” 

“ But I am sixty,” said Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ Pooh, nonsense I you make a mistake. 
You can’t be more than forty-five.” 

“Well, perhaps I am not,” observed the 
old gentleman, looking uncommonly be- 
wildered and owlish. “ My father and 
mother must have deceived me ; and I will 
go. and consult the parish-registers to- 
nidrrow. But about this marriage? In 


addition to all the other things you are 
going to find me, can you manage a suit- 
able wife V* 

I have no doubt of it,” replied Harold. 
“ I have already got a Dowager-Countess 
in my eye for you ; and if she won’t do, 
then there’s a splendid Baroness with eight 
thousand a-year.” 

“ Oh ! between the two I am pretty 
sure to be suited,” observed Mr. Gun- 
thorpe, refilling his glass again, while 
Harold looked across the table to 
Saxondale with a glance that implied 
what a precious old fool their companion 
was. 

“And what fun wa will have at- the 
wedding ! ’ cried Edmund. 

“ But again I say that you overwhelm 
me with obligations,” observed Mr. 
Gunthorpe, appearing to speak with more 
and more difficulty, and to be troubled 
with more frequent hiccups, 

“Well,” said Lord Harold, assuming 
quite a careless, indifferent tone, and 
speaking in an off-hand manner; “it does 
so happen just at the present crisis that I 
am pressed for five thousand. In fact, I 
have overdrawn my bankers, and if you 
would accommodate me for six weeks or a 
couple of months ” 

“ Oh, certainly !” replied Mr. Gun- 
thorpe ; “ with the greatest pleasure in the 
world. Eive thousand is a poor loan to 
advance to one who is going to assist me in 
buying estates, horses, carriages, and so on, 
and who is first to provide me with a 
mistress and then with a wife. Give me 
pen and ink.” 

Mr. Gunthorpe had made this speech 
in a somewhat more fluent and collected 
manner than he had been talking for the 
last hour ; and indeed both Harold and Ed- 
mund were for a moment seized with a 
little uneasiness as they thought they 
observed a vein of sarcasm running 
through his words. But as his looks 
corroborated not this suspicion, they grew 
perfectly satisfied again, and rapidly 
exchanged glances of delight as the old 
gentleman asked for the ink. Writing 
materials were speedily supplied; and Mr. 
Gunthorpe, diving his hand deep down into 
one of his capacious pockets, drew forth a 
cheque-book which to the two noblemen was 
mighty pleasant to behold. Laying it open 
upon the table before him, Mr. Gunthorpe 
proceeded to fill up one of the draughts 
but it seemed that he had no small difficulty 
in steadying his hand to write, while his 
head kept bobbing down as if his wig 
would bob off also into a dish of straw- 
berries just before him. However* he 
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succeeded in writing the cheque for five 
thousand pounds ; and then tearing out 
the leaf, handed it to Lord Harold, who, 
folding it negligently up, thrust it with 
true aristocratic listlessness into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

“By the bye,” he said, “ I will just 
give you my note of hand for this 

“ Don’t trouble yourself. I dare say it 
will be all the same in the end,” answered 
Mr. Gunthorpe. 

“ Well, I will give it to you next time 
we meet. And now I suppose you mean 
to make a night of it with us ? What shall 
we do ? It’s just ten o’ clock,” added Lord 
Harold, looking at his watch. ^ Shall we 
go and lounge in to some hell ? ’ 

“ Don’t you think it’s better to wait 
till you are compelled to go there ? asked 
Mr. Gunthorpe, apparently with amazing 

innocence. , ft . , a 

"I mean the gaming-house,” rejoined’ 
Harold. “ Not that I should propose to 
you to play, Mr. Gunthorpe. Oh, no— 
not for the world ! But it struck me that 
if you would like to see a little of London 
life ” 

<c I don’t think it was exactly for that 
purpose your uncle gave me letters of 
introduction to you. Besides, this wine 
has got into my head ; and so, if you will 
be good enough to send and order me a 
cab, 1 will take my leave.” 

“ Well, if you insist I won’t detain you,” 


“ That will be best,” rejoined Sfcaun- 

i0n. 

The footman now re-appeared ; but as 
ie could not possibly bring himself to 
nention the vulgar name of cab , he, with 
nucb delicate forethought for the arisfco- 
sratic feelings of his master and Lord 
aaxondale, announced that “ the conveyance 
yas at the door.” 

“Well, good evening, my lords,” said 
Vfr. Gunthorpe, shaking them both with 
such violence by the hand that they very 
marly cried out. ‘‘lam much indebted 
.0 you for your hospitality. It is an 
evening which I shall not forget in a 
mrry ; and I hope that time will show 
now I can appreciate your conduct.” 

“Good night, old fellow,” said Lord 
Saxondale. “ You are a regular trump 
liter all.” 

“ It makes me proud to think that I 
lave your lordship’s good opinion,” 
answered the retired banker with a low 
bow. 

“Now, when are we to meet again,” 
asked Lord Harold, “to begin putting into 
force the various things we have been 
talking about ?” 

“ I will write to your lordship to- 
morrow — from the Bell and Crown 
answered Mr. Gunthorpe : and he there- 
upon took his leave, walking out of the 
room a trifle more steadily than the young 
nobleman thought he would be enabled 
to do. 


said Lord Harold Staunton, ringing the 
bell : for the truth was that now he had 
got as much as he required out of the old 
gentleman, at least for the present, he did 
not care bow soon, the said old gentleman 
took bis departure. “ But I say,” he 
observed, as a thought struck him, when 
he had issued instiuctions to the footman 
who answered his summons, relative to 
the cab, “ if you happen to be writing to 
my uncle, you won’t let him know any- 
thing that we have been saying or doing 
this evening ?” 

“ Why, is there any harm in it ?” asked 
Mr. Gunthorpe, rising from his seat and 
tottering somewhat. 

“Oh no I — no harm 1” replied Harold: 
“ only it’s just as well to avoid touching 
upon such matters. You see, the Marquis 
is a precious eccentric old fool, and might 
put a very different construction on things 
from what they really ought to bear.” 

“So he might — so he might,” said Mr. 
Gunthorpe. “ Therefore, if your lordship 
wishes it, I certainly will not mention any- 
thing at all upon the subject when I write 
to the Marquis of Eagledean.” 


And then this same mean old gontleman, 
who had quarrelled with the cabman for 
his fare and insisted upon having twopence 
change, dropt a guinea into the hand of 
the tali stiff footman who held the front 
door open ; so that the flunkey became all 
in a moment as obsequiously polite as 
possible — handed Mr. Gunthorpe into the 
vehicle — and having ascertained the place 
of destination, felt himself by no means 
shocked at having to bawl out, “ All 
right, cabman 1 Bell and Crown , Hol- 
born 1” 

Lord Harold Staunton and Lord S axon- 
dale knew not exactly what to think of 
their friend Mr. Gunthorpe. The five 
thousand pound cheque seemed certainly 
an evidence that he was by no means the 
keen, cautious, and sharp-witted indivi- 
dual they had at first expected : but on 
the other hand, there appeared to have 
been a slightly perceptible undercurrent 
of sarcasm in many of the observations he 
had made. However, the two young aris- 
tocrats came to the conclusion that though 
sharp in one sense, he was “ green ” 
enough in others ; and that he was most 
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anxious to become introduced to the 
sphere of fashion. 

On the following morning, long before 
Lord Harold bad risen, a letter was de- 
livered at his lodgings ; and when he 
perused it, he found the contents to run 
thus : — - 

“j Bell and Crown, Holborn. 

“ My dear Lord Harold, 

“ Having maturely reflected upon your 
various kind propositions of last night, I 
feel myself so utterly unworthy of such an 
overwhelming mass of bounties that I am 
compelled to decline them. I know that I 
am but a vulgar citizen, and consequently 
but little fitted for the perfumed atmo- 
sphere of your aristocracy. I think that 
Mr. Snuffiey’s idea of an estate will come 
up to the standard of my ambition ; and 
until I succeed in procuring one, I feel too 
comfortable at the Bell and Crown to 
render it necessary to change my quarters 
to a West-End hotel. As for a drug or 
trap , I am of opinion that a coach- builder 
in Long Acre may be safely entrusted with 
the order, and until it is completed I shall 
doubtless find the omnibuses commodious 
enough for my purposes. In respect to 
horses, the hostler of the Bell and Crown 
is an excellent judge, and will put me in 
the way of getting what I want. Relative 
to an Opera-box, I am not formed to shine 
in one ; and being conscious of my own 
defects, do not wish to make myself 
ridiculous. As for a mistress, with which 
fashionable appurtenance your lordship so 
generously offered to supply me, I do not 
wish to deprive you of your own, nor yet 
have to support one for the benefit of my 
noble friends. With regard to presenta- 
tion at Court, I am too much occupied 
with Snuffley for the present to think of 
kicking my heels at St. James’s. The 
Baronetcy, which your lordship volun- 
teered to obtain for me, will be quite in 
time when I reach the rank of Lord Mayor 
of London, or something of that sort. 
Lastly, in respect to a wife, I should be 
truly sorry to deprive your lordship of the 
chance of obtaining the fair hand of the 
Dowager-Countess, or hooking the splen- 
did Baroness with £. 800 a-year. 

“ I remain, my dear Lord Harold, 

*'Your most obliged and obedient 
Servant. 

“ JONATHAN GUNTHORPE.” 

Lord Harold Staunton was at first in- 
clined to be angry on reading this letter : 
but as he glanced over it a second time, he 
Coul& not help bursting into a laugh. — 


which had scarcely subsided when his 
friend Lord Saxondale made his ap- 
pearance. 

“Well, after all,’* exclaimed Harold, 
“ the old fellow saw through us complete- 
ly. Here, read this letter ! The sarcasm 
that marks it is beyond mistake.” 

“ But why on earth did he lend you the 
money ?” cried Saxondale, when he had 
perused the letter which his friend handed 
to him. 

“ Oh l I suppose merely through purse- 
proud vanity,” was the response. “ But 
after all, it is perhaps ]ust as well that we 
should be quit of him : for it would have 
been a horrid bore to introduce such a 
comical old blade as that to our friends. 
So let us think only of enjoying ourselves 
with his money, and leave him in peace to 
his boiled beef and bitter ale at the Bell 
and Crown” 


CHAPTER IX. 

ANGELA VIVALDI. 

It was Saturday night again, and the 
Opera was once more crowded to excess. 
Bright and joyous was that scene, present- 
ing a wondrous contrast to the car a- 
fraught world without, where the turmoil 
of jarring interests never ceases and the 
struggle of conflicting passions is never at 
rest. 

And yet, when surveying that immense 
amphitheatre, thronged with the highest 
in rank, the proudest in title, the richest 
in wealth, the most elegant in attire, and 
the loveliest in personal charms, — must 
not the thinking observer ask himsslf 
whether if his eye could penetrate beneath 
that brilliant surface and read deep down 
to the innermost recesses of the heart, he 
would find bliss, contentment, and joy in 
every soul ? Alas, no I In those festooned 
alcoves many a smiling lip and radiant 
brow served but as a mask to conceal 
cares the most poignant anxieties the 
most intense, jealousies the most fierce, 
envies the most torturing. Where flowers 
were upon the brow and diamonds upon 
the hair, the brain might throb beneath : 
and within those bosoms that were decked 
with costliest jewels, might the darkest 
and ignoblest passions be raging. Nor 
less did looks of seeming kindness that 
were exchanged and honied words of 
greeting that passed between acquaint- 
ance and friends, serve to conceal most 
bitter, rancorous, and implacable hostilities. 
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Amongsfe those beings who appeared the 
fairest and gentlest, were some whose bo- 
soms burnt with the deavouring fires of 
insatiable passion: amongst the most envied 
and the most worshipped, were some whose 
unrequited love or betayed affections had 
already made a ruin and a desert of their 
hearts. There too, amidst the galaxy of 
splendour, rank, and fashion, were the 
vain repinings of beauty on the wane, con- 
cealed beneath flashing gems, the artifice of 
cosmetics, and studied smiles. Oh ! if the 
polished surface of that bright and joyous 
scene were dazzling, and thrilling, and over- 
powering to contemplate, — yet were the 
veil which shrouded the secret thoughts 
drawn aside and the interior of every heart 
exposed, the eye would perhaps have re- 
coiled in amazement and in horror from 
the chaos of feelings and pandemonium of 
passions thus revealed to the gaze. Might 
it not then he said that the stage-lights 
served but to separate two sets of actors — 
the audience and the performers ? 

As on the former occasion when we in- 
troduced our readers to the Opera, Lady 
Fiorina and some female friends were 
there, accompanied by Lord Harold Staun- 
ton and Saxondale. In the pit, occupying 
one of the foremost seats just behind the 
orchestra, was William Deveril, the young 
professor of drawing and painting whose 
name has been before mentioned. In the 
Royal Box Queen Victoria and the Duchess 
of Kent were seated : behind them stood 
several lords and ladies in waiting — those 
obsequious hangers-on of Royalty who are 
more contemptible in their grovelling 
sycophancy than the most servile toad- 
eaters and lickspittles are in a less elevated 
sphere of life. In a neighbouring box 
to the Royal one, was a German Prince — 
the reigning Duke of some nameless State 
consisting of a few beggarly acres — and 
who was attended by some very queer- 
looking persons, whom the newspapers 
next day represented as “ a brilliant suite.’* 
Indeed, this Illustrious Prince had paid 
the present visit to England attended by 
the principal officers of bis Court and the 
staff of his Army, — his coachman being at 
the same time Field- Marshal and Com- 
mander-in-Obief, his valet the Prime 
Minister of the Duchy, his head cook the 
Lord Chamberlain, and his butler the 
Master of the Horse. All these high 
functionaries of State were dressed in 
splendid uniforms ; and their most Serene 
and Illustrious master was covered with 
s tars, orders, and decorations. It was a 
v ery brilliant Suite indeed ! 


We have already said that the house 
was thronged to suffocation ; we may add 
that it was crowded as it had never been 
before, When the doors were first thrown 
open and the crush took place, the German 
Prince had got his head so jammed against 
a pillar that if it had been of a thickness 
truly enviable on such an occasion, it would 
have been squeezed as flat as a pancake. 
Immense was the injury done to white 
waist-coats, neck-ties, and other articles of 
apparel — feet were trodden into jellies— -and 
one or two elderly gentlemen lost their 
wigs in the crowd. But despite these and 
other similar misadventures, the throng had 
kept pouring on until the whole house 
was filled, as above stated. 

We do not intend to speak of the opera 
that was performed on the occasion, nor to 
notice the enchantments of the singing or 
the music. Our object is to introduce to 
the reader the cynosure of the evening’s 
attraction — the inimitable and charming 
Angela Vivaldi. To“say that she was beau- 
tiful were to say nothing : she was lovely 
almost beyond all power of description — 
fairer than the fairest image which painter 
ever drew, sculptor ever modelled, or poet 
ever dreamt. Her age was about eighteen; 
and without exception she was the most 
ravishing embodiment of female charms 
that Qver burst' upon the delighted vision. 
When she appeared upon the stage, en- 
thusiastic was the reception she experienced; 
and whatever cares, or torturing feelings, 
or malignant passions that might have 
before been agitating in even the unhappiest 
hearts and most racked of souls, were 
temporarily forgotten now, in the contem- 
plation of that divine creature. 

Her countenace was of the most illu- 
minating beauty. The high-arched brows 
— the straight chiselled nose — the small 
ripe mouth — the rounded chin — and the 
oval outline of the face, were all of classic 
faultlessness. Her eyes, large and dark, 
were full of fire, and yet had nothing bold 
in their expression : but bright as her 
glances were, there was still a sweetness in 
them that bespoke a purity and an inno- 
cence of soul, — so that her looks warmed 
the feelings without inflaming them. Her 
shining dark hair clustered about her 
well- shaped head, and shone with a 
natural glory of its own brighter than the 
blaze of light which flooded the whole 
scene. Her complexion was dazzlingly 
pure and transparent ; and the mantling 
colour upon her cheeks derived not its 
carnation hue from the effect of arfy but 
was the rich vermeil bloom shed there by 
nature’s own hand. The swan-like neck 
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sloped off to shoulders just rounded suffi- 
ciently for plumpness, and expanded into a 
bosom full enough for feminine beauty, 
without marring the statuesque perfection 
of the entire bust. She was tall, and 
though slander, not thin, for while replete 
with bayadere elasticity and willowy 
litheness, her figure still seemed filled out 
to all its just proportions. Thus aerial 
grace was blended with a sculptural rich- 
ness of contours : sylphid elegance was 
united with a rounded fulness of charms. 
Had she been bred in some far-off western 
forest, like a fawn, she could not have been 
of more unconscious elasticity of carriage, 
nor of more unstudied gracefulness of mien. 
Upright as a dart, the suppleness of her 
form and elegant freedom of her gait 
would have shown her at once, though 
robed in flowing drapery, to be a creature 
of perfect make. But now her short 
raiment, reaching only to her kuees, re- 
vealed the sweeping length, the straight- 
ness, and the beautiful symmetry of the 
limbs. Nature bad given her an instep 
finely arched ; and this united to an 
exquisite foot and a delicate ankle, com- 
pleted that air of high-bred gracefulness 
which may be observed in the figure of a 
woman as well as in an Arabian 
courser. 

But all that we have as yet said of 
Angela Vevaldi can convey to the mind of 
the reader but a faint idea of her ravishing 
charms. Let us behold her now, as she 
moves in the bewitching dance. Here 
again the power of language altogether 
fails us, either to depict the winning 
graces of her style, the beauty of her atti- 
tudes, or the sylpb--like delicacy of her 
movements. It was the poetry of motion 
expressed and personified in a being of beau- 
ty to embellish it and of soul to compre- 
hend it. Now, as her shining dark hair 
clustered over her high and polished brow, 
she shook it away with the sweetest and 
most innocently coquettish toss of the 
head imaginable : then, as she appeared to 
warm alike to the excitement of the dance, 
the influence of the music, and the raptur- 
ous applause which incessantly burst forth 
from the crowded house, a beaming smile 
appeared upon her budding lips, suggesting 
the idea of a young love cradled in a just 
opening rose. And looked she not the 
queen of Love herself, come down upon 
that earth which she scarcely seemed to 
press with her aerial feet ? — treading 
indeed so lightly that, still likening her 
to Venus, she seemed to stand on the froth 
c*f a fresh broken wave. The spectacle 
wfe deHMous. Every muscle and limb of 


the enchanting creature appeared to be in 
harmonious motion. Blooming with youth 
and shining with divinity, she resembled 
the Medicean statue wakened by the Pyg- 
malion inspiration of love into tbe full 
glow of voluptuous yet ethereal existence. 
To gaze upon her invested as she was 
with the most ravishing charms — to be- 
hold her starry eyes sparkling more bright 
than the diamonds on any highborn 
maiden’s brow — to mark the graceful 
curves and dreamy waving of her arms — to 
follow the easy undulations of her sylphid 
shape, the gentle bendings of her head and 
neck, the movements of her graceful limbs, 
and the play of her exquisite feet, — it 
would seam as if all the Goddesses and 
Graces had sent their brightest charms and 
most ravishing fascinations to concentrate 
all their power in that one being who 
thus moved in loveliness and glory before 
thousands of enraptured eyes ! 

Amongst that almost countless throng of 
spectators, many and varied were the 
feelings with which the beautiful danseuse 
was contemplated. There was however 
one prevailing sentiment of ravished 
admiration on the part of all — and likewise 
one universal feeling as to the beauty of 
Angela Vivaldi. An angel in name — she 
seemed an angel in form likewise, — a truth 
which not even envy or jealousy dared 
hesitate to acknowledge ! But apart from 
those common feelings of admiration for 
the exquisite dancer's art and of the wo- 
man's perfect beauty, there were individual 
sentiments which in a few instances we 
must pause to define. Lord Harold Staun- 
ton, for example, was more perfectly 
smitten on tbe present occasion with An- 
gela Vivaldi’s personal charms than he 
was on the first night of her appearance ; 
and he regretted having encouraged his 
friend Saxondale to think of winning her 
for himself. As for this young nobleman 
— tbe conceited and unprincipled Edmund 
he had not even the good taste to conceal 
in the presence of Fiorina the ardent pas- 
sion with which the lovely dancer inspired^ 
him. Elsewhere, in another box, was 
some old Marquis, rolling in richest, but 
with one foot in tbe grave, who was re- 
volving io his mind whether it should be 
fifty or a hundred thousand pounds that 
the very next morning he would send to 
offer this Signora Vivaldi as a proof oHiis 
admiration, a symbol of his hope, and an 
earnest of his liberality ; while in an 
adjaccent box was a middle-aged Duke, 
likewise settling plans to win tbe favour 
of the charming Angela. Farther on still* 
was another of England’s titled peers— a 
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widower and immensely rich — who had al- 
ready made up his mind to offer his hand 
in marriage to Signora Vivaldi, and thus, 
as he flattered himself, with one bold stroke 
carry off the prize in the presence of all 
competitors. Even the German Prince 
had his cogitations upon a similar subject, 
and whispered to his head cook — or rather 
Lord Chamberlain — that he had serious 
intentions of taking the danseues as bis 
morganatic spouse. 

But there was one individual present 
who seemed animated with far different 
feelings from all that we have yet de- 
scribed, as he gazed upon Angela Vivaldi. 
This individual was William Deveril. It 
was not with the devouring eagerness of 
passion — nor with the wonder of admira- 
tion — nor with the hope of conquest — nor 
with aught akin to an impure feeling, that 
he followed the bewitching girl in all her 
sylphid movements : but it was with a 
beaming satisfaction upon his countenance, 
as if he experienced the purest and kind- 
est sympathy in those feelings of triumph 
which glowed in her own bosom. There 
was still one other person in the house 
that night, who seemed to take no ordinary 
interest in the performance and success of 
Angela Vivaldi— and this was Mr. Gun- 
thorpe. Like Deveril however, the old 
gentleman surveyed not her beauties with 
gloating looks— nor did he devour her 
charms through the medium of an opera- 
glass ; but seabed at some distance from 
the stage, and in the humblest part of 
the house, he contemplated her with a 
sort of benevolent satisfaction, as if it did 
his heart good to witness the triumph of a 
young creature whose virtue was reported 
to be as pure as her beauty was 
ravishing. 

At length the performance was" over,* 
and Angela Vivaldi received the floral 
crowns which aristocratic hands threw 
upon the stage . Handkerchiefs waved — 
the house rang again and again with 
plaudits — the enthusiasm was immense. 
When she retired, it seemed as if the source 
bf all the* lustre which flooded the vast 
building had disappeared from the view, 
although that dazzling light itself still re- 
mained* Then, as the throng began to 
pour forth from the house, several of those 
hoary profligates and titled aspirants who 
had conceived designs relative to Angela 
Vivaldi, endeavoured to avail themselves of 
the license, previously enjoyed by them, of 
passing behind the scenes* But they expe- 
rienced a peremptory refusal. In vain did 
they remonstrate : they were told that on 
the first night of the Signora’s appearance, 


leveral persons had been thus admitted to 
hat privileged region, but that their pro- 
lanes was distasteful to the fair danseuse 
md she had stipulated against a repetition 
>f what she had regarded as an annoyance. 
3ne or two noblemen threatened and blus- 
;ered : but the stage-authorities were in- 
exorable, and the claimants for admission 
Dehind the scenes ware compelled to retire 
n dudgeon and mortification. 

Outside the theatre, however, the astute 
Alfred, Lord Harold Staunton’s valet, was 
keeping watch. Handsomely dressed, and 
without appearing to have any particular 
abject in view, he was smoking his cigar in 
the most finished style of indolent 
dandyism, so that no one could have fancied 
that he was any other than one of the 
rakish loungers who infest the Opera-colon- 
nades from Savon in the evening until past 
mid-night. Pacing thus leisurely to and 
fro in the neighbourhood of the stage-door, 
he presently beheld some of the minor 
performers and ballet girls issuing forth, 
either singly or in twos and threes, and 
looking very different indeed in their 
own habitual garb from what they were 
when bedecked in their stage- costumes. 
Anon, some underling rushed out to order 
a cab, into which one of the superior 
performers or better paid actresses step- 
ped ; and away the vehicle rolled. A few 
minutes passed, and then a private carriage 
being summoned to the stage-door, Grisi, 
the Quean of Song, was handed forth by 
some male companion, with whom she took 
her departure in the splendid equipage. 
Then several more street cabs ware called 
into requisition by the dispersing artistes; 
another private carriage or two likewise 
drew up, received their well-paid owners, 
and dashed away again. 

All this time Alfred was lounging about 
with as much seeming listlessness as here- 
tofore, but in reality keeping a keen watch 
upon every female who issued from the 
stage-door, in the expectation of recogni- 
zing the charming countenance of Signora 
Vivaldi. But when a long interval bad 
elapsed and she did not make her appearance 
he began to think she must have taken 
her departure by some other means of 
egress from the theatre. Still however 
he resolved to watch the stage- door until 
it closed ; and presently a neat little 
equipage was summoned from the adjacent 
street leading out of the Haymarket, by 
the theatrical underling before alluded to. 
This equipage consisted of a light and un- 
pretending carriage of the kind which has 
taken its name from Lord Brougham $ 
it was drawn by one horse, and was driven 
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by a coachman neatly dressed in plain 
clothes. The stage underling opened the 
door of this vehicle ; and in a few minutes 
a lady passed rapidly out of tho theatre, 
with an ample cloak flung negligently over 
her shoulders. She had on a simple straw 
bonnet, and a veil was drawn over her 
countenance. She was attended by a 
middle-aged gentleman 0 whom Alfred knew 
to be connected with the management of 
the Opera, and who was now exhibiting 
a most respectful attention towards this 
lady. The valet could not obtain a 
satisfactory view of her coufcnenance 
through the dark veil ; but from the 
partial glimpse which he did gain, he felt 
assured that she was none other than the 
one for whom he was watching. Besides, 
her height — the graceful ease and elegant 
dignity of her walk — and her entire 
appearance so far as he could judge of it 
muffled up as she was, left no doubt in his 
mind that the fair one was Signora 
Vivaldi. 

The gentleman who had escorted her to 
her carriage, assisted her to enter — closed 
the door himself — paused for a minute to 
say a few words to her at the window — 
then shook hands with her, and stopped 
for an instant on the curb-stone of the 
colonnade to gaze after the little equipage 
as it drove rapidly off. Alfred hastened 
up to a street cab, leapt on the box by the 
side of the driver and bade him 
follow the vehicle which had just rolled 
away from the stage entrance. 

The neat little equipage, followed by the 
cab passed up the Haymarket — then 
threaded the Quadrant — proceeded up Re- 
gent Street — continued its way along Port- 
land Place — and entered the Regent’s Park. 
Alfred thought to himself that the fair 
danseuse probably lived in this salubrious 
quarter of London ; but he was deceived, 
—for the little equipage still continued 
rolling on, turning out of the Regent’s 
Park into Camden Town, across which it 
cut towards Brecknock Hill, which at 
that time, though now pretty nearly cover- 
ed with buildings, bad scarcely a house 
upon it. Up the ascent of hill the 
brougham went at a good pace, the cab 
still following ; and Alfred thought that if 
the pursuit were to last much longer, the 
coachman’s suspicions could not fail to be 
excited. Indeed, it seemed as if something 
of this kind were already the case ; for on 
reaching the brow of the hill he drove 
down the descent on the other side at a 
rattling pace already beginning to distance 
.the very inferior animal which was drag- 
ging, the street-cab. The night however 


being very beautiful and clear. Alfred and 
the cabman had no difficulty in keeping in 
sight the equipage which they were pursu- 
ing, and which was now entering the dis- 
trict of Holloway. 

“ We must not lose it after all this 
trouble,” said Alfred to the cabman. 

“ Spare not the whip upon that miserable 
back of your’s 1 Your reward shall be in 
proportion to the success that I ex- 
perience.” 

The cabman whipped his horse, and it 
regained some of its lost ground as the 
neat little equipage in front, crossing the 
broad road of Holloway, dashed into what 
was then a beautiful lane with a green hedge 
on each side, and which bore, as it indeed 
still bears, the name of the Seven Sisters’ 
Road. Ultimately the equipage stopped 
at a little villa some distance up 
this road, and standing in a some- 
what lonely situation. Alfred made 
the cabman drive past, so as to create the 
impression that his destination lay farther 
on ; and he beheld the lady emerge from 
the brougham and entpr the villa. Having 
caused the cabman to drive on as far as he 
thought it necessary for the sake of appear- 
ances, the valet bade him turn back ; and 
at a late hour, or rather an early one in the 
morning, he reached his master’s lodgings 
in Jermyn Street. 

Lord Harold Staunton and Lord Sax- 
ondale were sitting up, drinking punch and 
smoking cigars, in expectation of the valet’s 
return : and the moment Alferd made his 
appearance in the room, they saw by his 
countenance that he had been successful. 
He at once gave the two young noblemen 
an account of his proceedings; and they 
applauded the perseverance and skill which 
be had exhibited in tracing the fair one to 
her suburban abode. 

“But now, my dear Harold,” said Lord 
Saxondale, when the valet had retired, 
“ we have not yet settled who is to avail 
himself of the information ]ust obtained. 
You say that you are considerably smitten 
with the Signora, and that her brilliant ap-^ 
pearanece this night has made a mucli 
deeper impression. On the other hand I 

am equally mad in love with her no 

disparagement to Fiorina for you know 

of course, that when I say love, it is a very 
different sort of thing from what one feels 
for the young lady one is going • to 
marry.” * 

Well, well, you need nob sermonize upon 
it, Edmund,” said Lord Harold. “ We 
don’t want to be rivals in this business ; 
and our pretensions are equally great : 
that is to say, it is nothing but pretension 
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altogether on either side. So the fairest 
thing will be to toss up who is to avail 
himself of the information Alfred has 
brought us. 

“By all means 1“ cried Lord Saxondale, 
delighted with the course proposed, which 
he thought had something manly and of a 
sportsman-like character about it : then 
taking a sovereign from his waistcoat- 
pocket, he tossed it up in the air, crying, 
“ Heads or tails ?” 

“ Heads 1” exclaimed Lord Harold. 

"*Tis tails 1“ actually shrieked forth 
Saxondale, with childish delight. 

“ It is for you, then,” rejoined Lord 
Harold, with a slight accent of pique and 
vexation, “ to do the best you can ^ in 
this matter:” — but instantly recovering 
his good-humour, he refilled his glass and 
said, “ Here’s success to your love suit 
with Signora Vivaldi 1” 


CHAPTER X. 

THE COTTAGE. 

THE next day Lord Saxondale did not 
go near his friend Lord Harold Staunton: 
but be sent a brief note of excuse, stating 
that he meant to devote himself to the new 
enterprise which ha had in hand. Having 
taken his breakfast in his own room, so as 
to avoid encountering his mother, with 
whom he did not wish at the present time 
to have any fresh 41 scene” he remained 
secluded there all the morning to deliberate 
upon the course he should adopt in order 
to obtain admission to the presence of the 
fair Angela Vivaldi. Erom what he had heard 
concerning her, he saw that it would be 
useless to write her a note beseeching her 
to grant him an interview: for during the 
week which had elapsed since he first dis- 
cussed the subject with Lord Harold, he 
had learnt from several quarters sufficient 
to convince him that it was not by any of 
the usual means of gallantry that the 
beautiful danseuse was to be won. It 
may be remembered that he had originally 
thought of addressing a note to Angela 
Vivaldi at the Opera itself ; but Harold had 
assured him then, that if ha did so his mis- 
sive would only be treated with contempt. 
He had since ascertained that such had 
been the fate experienced by several other 
aspirants in the same quarter, and who 
had adopted those vulgar means of impart- 
ing their hope and their proposals to the 
object of their passion. Saxondale 
therefore saw that some other plan 
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must be chalked out, and that the whole 
affair must be managed with the utmost 
delicacy and caution. 

But how was it that after all the reports 
he had heard relative to Angela’s virtue, 
he could possibly he vain and arro- 
gant enough to expect that he himself was 
the fortunate being whose aspirations ware 
to be crowned with success ? It was for 
the very reason of his being thus vain and 
arrogant, that he entertained such a hope. 
Conceited to a degree, be had the highest 
opinion of himself, and would not believe 
the truth which the mirror told him, that 
he was very far from good-looking. On 
the contrary, he flattered himself that he 
possessed every qualification for becoming 
a perfect lady-killer — that wherever he 
chose to smile, hearts must be won — and 
that it was impossible for any female to 
resist his powers of fascination. In 
addition to the high opinion which he 
entertained relative to himself, he had a 
very mean one of feminine virtue in 
general ; and we have already seen that in 
his first conversation with Lord Harold re- 
specting Angela, he flippantly ignored the 
possibility of chastity in connexion with 
any female figuring upon the stage. Erom 
his earliest infancy, also, he had been so 
fawned upon, “ my lorded,” toadied, and 
flattered that he really believed there was 
something talismanic in the name of Sax- 
ondale, and that the brilliancy of his rank, 
the immensity of the fortune which would 
soon be at his entire disposal, the splendour 
attached to his long line of ancestry, and 
his own personal qualification, would 
prove altogether overpowering if he had 
but an opportunity of playing off the 
whole artillery of these attraction upon 
the young danseuse . 

But what plan was he to pursue in or- 
der to obtain access to her ? He had decided 
upon not writing to solicit an interview ; 
and he reasoned that it would be equally 
useless to present himself at her suburban 
villa and send in his card with the hops of 
being admitted to her presence. He 
thought that in the first instance he had 
better reconnoitre her abode, and endea- 
vour, if possible, to scrape acquaintance 
with her lady’s maid, or anyone of her do- 
mestics who might furnish him with hints 
for prosecuting his scheme: he might also 
ascertain if she walked out at all in the 
neighbourhood during the day ; and if she 
did go out alone for a ramble, he might 
trust bo the chapter of accidents to furnish 
means for an introduction to her. But 
then, on the other hand, he reasoned that 
if a well dressed, elegant, and aristocratic- 
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looking young gentleman (as lie flattered 
himself to be) were seen lounging and 
loitering about the fair one’s villa, her 
suspicions would be excited, she would be 
placed upon her guard, and bis projects 
might be defeated. How then was he to 
proceed ? Suddenly an idea struck him. 
What if be were to disguise himself in a 
far humbler apparel than he was wont to 
wear, and thus pursue his inquiries and 
researches in the neighbourhood of her 
abode 9 The thought delighted him : there 
was something in the adventure which 
tickled his fancy ; and he fell into a train 
of reflection perfectly consistent with his 
miserable narrow-mindedness, frivolity, 
and self-conceit. 

“If I assume a humble garb, and throw 
myself in her way, she cannot fail to see 
that there is a certain air of distinction 
beneath the rough apparel ; and she may 
become interested in me. If I bow to her 
with the greatest respect and seem to treat 
her with the utmost deference, she will be 
pleased; and so I shall succeed in attracting 
her attention. This little pantomime may 
last for two or three days, at the end of 
which she will perhaps speak to me; and 
so we may form an acquaintance. Then, 
for another two or three days I can go on 
thus enchaining her interest more and 
more ; till at last when opportunity serves, 
I can throw off the mask, announce my 
lordly rank, proclaim my noble name, and 
overcome her with the intelligence that it 
is the head of the house of Saxondale who 
for her sake put on a humble garb in order 
to throw himself in her way. She cannot 
help falling desperately in love with me : 
and whatever virtue ahe may possess, will 
be thawed by so much apparent devotion 
on my part.” 

Mightily pleased with the scheme he had 
thus resolved upon, and the dramatic 
results to which be had made up his mind 
it was to lead, Edmund lost no time in 
putting his most sapient project into 
execution. It was rather late in the after- 
noon when he had finally digested all his 
plan of proceedings ; and being Sunday, he 
did not exactly know where to obtain such a 
dress as he required. But it struck him 
that there would be no harm in proceeding 
at once in his wonted apparel to the 
neighbourhood of the villa, in order to 
reconnoitre it from a distance. He need 
not approach near enough to the windows 
to be noticed in such a way as to endanger 
future recognition; and at the same tim8 
something might be gained a fid the first 
,Step faken by ascertaining the exact where- 
abouts of the beautiful ' creature’s abode. 


He accordingly sallied forth ; and not 
chosing to afford any of the domestics the 
slightest clue as to his proceedings, he 
did not order either horse or carriage to be 
prepared for his use on the occasion. 
Taking a cab from the nearest stand— in 
spite of his denunciation of street-vehicles 
in the presence of Mr. Gunthorpe — Lord 
Saxondale directed himself to be driven to 
the Seven Sisters’ Road ; and in about 
three-quarters of an hour he was set down 
at the place of destination. 

Dismissing the cabman, he walked up 
the road till be came within sight of the 
villa which Lord Harold Staunton’s valet 
had described. It was a pretty little cot- 
tage-residency very recently built, and 
standing about thrity yards back from the 
road, the intermediate space being occupied 
by a flower-garden. It had also a garden 
in the rear of larger extent ; and had coach- 
house and stables attached to the building 
itself. Several branching evergreens, 
tastefully arranged, formed a just sufficient 
screen to prevent passers-by from being 
able to peer into the ground-floor rooms; 
and altogether it was a picturesque little 
dwelling, isolated enough to be quite in 
the country, and yet not too far from the 
houses in the Hornsey Road to be altogether 
lonely. 

Having made these observations from a 
short distance, Lord Saxondale struck into 
the adjacent fields, so as to ascend a 
gentle eminence — the same on which 
Hornsey wood Tavern is situated — and 
whence he might contemplate at his ease 
the abode of his oharmer. But as he was 
proceeding thither, he observed a cottage 
at a little distance, and it occurred to him 
that he would proceed thither to make 
some few inquiries relative to the Signora, 
— such as bow long she had lived at the 
villa, how many servants she kept, and 
such other matters as he was interested in 
knowing. 

The cottage stood completely away from 
all the other habitations thinly scattered 
about in that neighbourhood. It was old?/ 
dilapidated, and poverty 'stricken, — stand- 
ing in the midst of a little garden show- 
ing but small signs of culture, and 
surrounded by a low fence broken in many 
places. On reaching the door, Edmund 
knocked ; and ere the summons was 
answered he observed that the dingy blind 
was partly drawn back from the little 
window, and some one looked through the 
dirty panes for an instant. But almost 
immediately afterwards the door was 
opened by a woman of not very prepossess- 
ing appearance. 
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She was of middle statute, and seemed 
about forty- five years of aga. Her hair 
had evidently once bean of jetty blackness 
but it was now turning with grey. Her 
features were strongly masculine in their 
outline, harsh and coarse ; her dark eyes 
shone with an exceeding brightness ; 
and her brows, which wers vary 
thick, met above the nose. Her look 
was alike bold and repulsive ; and the lines 
upon her countenance seemed rather to 
have been traced by strong passions than 
to be the wrinkling effects of time. Her 
apparel was of a humble and sordid de- 
ception; she had a dirty white cap on her 
head ; and her appearance altogether was 
negligent and slovenly. 

On opening the door the woman said 
nothing but seemed to wait until the 
visitor should explain the objcet of bis 
presence there ; but she gazed upon him 
with mingled astonishment and curiosity, 
evidently wondering that so well-dressed a 
young gentleman should have called at her 
abode. Saxondala himself knew not exactly 
what to say ; for previous to knocking at 
the door be had prepared in his mind no 
excuse for stopping at that wretched- 
looking place. However, being of an 
effrontery and a self-possession which 
with such individuals and in such cases 
often serve the purpose of ready wit, he 
said in as civil a tone as he could assume, 
but still with a patronizing kind of air, 
“ My good woman, I have been rambling 
about here till I am tired; and with your 
permission will walk in and sit down a 
little ” 

11 There is Hornsey Wood Tavern over 
yonder,” she replied in a harsh voice, 
“ not much more than half a mile distant; 
and there you can be accommodated 
better than you can here.” 

But I am too tired to walk even that 
half mile,” said the young nobleman. 
“Besides which, I see a lot of working- 
class folks all in their Sunday gear, wend- 
ing their way in that direction, and I can’t 
bear to mingle with such vulgarity,” 

• “ And yet you seek out a miserable- 
looking place like this ?** the woman at 
once answered, fixing her dark eyes keenly 
upon Lord Saxon dale ; then as a thought 
seemed to strike her, inspired perhaps by 
something which she read upon his 
countenance, while thus scrutinizing him, 
she added, u But I suppose you have some 
object in view ? and therefore you can walk 
in.” 

Thus speaking, she threw the door 
wide open, and stood aside for the young 
nobleman to enter the habitation. It 


consisted of two rooms on the ground-floor, 
divided by a little passage, and the same 
number of rooms above, which were 
reached by what might by courtesy be term- 
ed a flight of stairs but was in reality only 
a dilapidated ladder. The room into which 
the woman conducted her visitor, was 
furnished in the most wretched manner — a 
crazy table, three or four chairs the rush 
bottoms of which were broken in, and 
some few articles of crockery upon a shelf, 
constituting the principal features of that 
part of the dwelling. A glance into the 
other room as he entered, bad shown Ed- 
mund a scanty bed upon the floor, and 
one or two chairs almost as useless as those 
in the room to which he was introduced. 
The woman appeared to be alone in the 
house— at least lord Saxondala saw no other 
person in either of the two rooms on the 
ground-floor, nor did he hear any one 
moving overhead. 

11 You see the place into which you 
have invited yourself,** said the woman : 
11 but such as it is you are welcome to 
make it a convenience for resting in. Eor 
what other purpose you have sought the 
cottage, you will perhaps explain at your 
leisure — and once more she fixed her 
eyes upon him with a scrutinizing look. 

“What makes you think that I have 
some other purpose in view ?” he asked, 
observing how she gazed at him. 

M Because a young gentleman like you,” 
she at once answered does not knock at 
Buck a place as this without a motive. If 
you did not choose to mingle with the 
working class people that you seem to 
despise so much, you would have lain down 
on the dry grass to rest yourself — — ” 

“ I see that you are a very shrewd wo- 
man indeed, ” interrupted Edmund, laugh- 
ing: “and perhaps if I confess that I 
had an object in knocking at your old 
tumble-down hut, you will not mind giving 
me the information I want — especially as 
here is somethig to oil your tongue for 
you.” 

As he thus spoke, he drew forth a well- 
filled purse, the contents being a portion 
of the proceeds of Mr. Gunthorpe’s 
cheque ; and taking out a sovereign, with 
true aristocratic indifference in respect to 
the value of the money, he tossed it into 
the lap of the woman who bad seated her- 
self at a little distance fiom him. 

“Now then, tell me what you want,” 
she said, taking up the coin coldly and 
leisurely, as if it were by no means so 
great a godsend as from the poverty of the 
place one might have supposed it to be. 
" That pretty little villa Which you^se© 
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yonder, about} three quarters of a mile 
across the fields — who lives there ?*’ asked 
Saxondale. 

“ I do not know her name. It is a young 
lady — — ” 

“Very beautiful, is she not ?** 

“ Very. I have seen her once or twice, 
and she struck me as being very beau- 
tiful." 

“ But do you not know who or what 
she is asked Edmund. 

“No : I have never had the curiosity to 
make any inquiries,” replied the woman. 

“Have you not lived long here? or 
perhaps I should rather ask whether she 
has not lived long at that villa ?” 

“ I can answer both questions. In the 
first place, I have lived here for many 
years : and in the second place the young 
lady at Evergreen Villa has only lived 
there a few weeks — perhaps not more than 
a month.” 

“ Ah l then it is not surprising you 
should know nothing about her,” ob- 
served Edmund. “ I think I will go and 
make inquiries elsewhere:” — and he rose 
from his seat as he spoke. 

“Stop l” said the woman; ** you may 
not be more fortunate in learning else- 
where the particulars you have sought 
here ; but if you like, and are not in a 
very great hurry for a day or so, I will 
ascertain everything you want to know. 
And besides/’ she added, with another 
meaning look, “ perhaps I may assist you 
in the design you have in contemplation.” 

“ What design ?” demanded Saxondale, 
sharply, afraid of trusting the woman too 
far or suffering her to penetrate his views 
too deeply. 

“ You must not think I am a fool,” 
she replied, a momentary expression of 
contempt flitting over her harsh features. 
“ For what earthly reason can a young 
gentleman like you come making inquiries 
about a beautiful girl, unless it is that you 
have an ulterior object in view ? In the 
same way that I saw it was only pretence 
that made you say you were tired when 
you knocked at my door, so can I read the 
motive of your questions relative to the 
girl at Evergreen Villa.” 

“Well, at all events there is a blunt- 
ness and frankness about you that I like/ * 
observed Edmund, who began to think 
that so shrewd, penetrating, and cunning 
a woman as this evidently was, might be 
made a most valuable instrument in the 
furtherance of his design. “To speak 
with equal candour, then, I must admit 
* that I do feel a very great interest in the 


beautiful girl of whom we are talking : 

and if you will consent to serve me ” 

“I have already said that I will/ 1 in- 
terrupted the woman. “Come now, do 
not beat about the bush — tell me what you 
want. I see that you have gold with 
which you can repay my services ; and it’s 
very sure the young lady at Evergreen 
Villa will not coma and bribe me to act 
against you." 

“ In the first place/* rejoined Saxondale 
“ you must find out how many servants 
she keeps — whether she has a maid who, 
like most of her class, will accept a bribe 
and enter into my interests — — *” 

“ That is a point which may be almost 
reckoned upon with the fullest confi- 
dence,” observed the woman. ‘‘But go 
on. What other inquiries am I to make?” 

“Whether tho fair one goes out fora 
walk by herself at all — and if so, which 
direction she usually takes — what her 
habits are — whether she sees any company 

or lives retired ” 

“ In fact, you want no know everything 
about her/’ again interrupted the woman, 
“ and to glean ail such circumstances as 
may suggest the plans that you are to 
adopt. All this I understand at a glance.” 

“Then I am vary certain that I could 
not have alighted upon a more able 
assistant,” remarked Saxondale. “ But 
I have not altogether explained myself. 
The truth is, I wish to throw a little 
spice of romance into this procaading : 
for I have the outline of my plan all cut 
and dried — but as a matter of course the 
substance of it must be filled up according 
as circumstances may suggest.” 

“ Now then for the romance part of 
it ?” said the woman interrogatively : 
and again that transiently contemptuous 
expression deepened for a moment the 
lines of her harsh countenance. 
“Romance is pleasant enough for a fine 
young gentleman of your age, and perhaps 
for a sweet young girl such as 
she is at your villa ; but I question whether 
my matter-of-fact asistance will not in the 
long run prove more useful to your aima 
than all your romance. However, go onf* 
“ What I require is a sort of disguise/' 
answered Saxondale— “ the rude dress of a 
mechanic — not too greasy or dirty, lest it 

should make me sick ” 

You want gentility in the workman’s 
garb ?” interrupted the woman. Well, if 
you leave it to me I will procure you that 
dress to-morrow. I observe your height 
— you are not very tall— but you are nicely 
made." 

Yes— I flatter myself,” observed 
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Saxondale, caressing his beardless chin, 

” that lam not altogether amiss ” 

“On the contrary,” said the woman, 
whose eagle eyes penetrated the frivolous 
weak-minded young nobleman’s wretched 
conceit and vanity at a single glance, “ you 
are in every respect a most fit and suitable 
admirer for such a charming creature as 
the occupant of ‘Evergreen Villa.” 

“But you must understand it is not 
marriage that I mean.” 

“ You need not tell me that. A man 
who means marriage does not go beating 
about the bush in such a style as this. 
You long to possess that girl : and I do 
not hesitate to declare that you shall 
succeed.” 

“ Ah ! you promise me that ?” exclaimed 
Saxondale, rejoiced at the tone of confidence 
and the air of assurance with which the 
woman spoke. “ But really, when I look 
at you, I do recognize a certain superiority 
about you underneath that poverty- 
stricken garb ” 

“ Yes : the superiority of intellect,” at 
once replied the woman : and for a moment 
she draw herself up haughtily. “ I was 
not always what I now seem. But no 
matter we will not touch upon that point. 
Relative to your own affair, I promise that 
your aspirations shall be gratified shortly; 
and in the meantime I will not let the 
grass grow under my feet. This very 
evening will I institute the inquiries you 
have suggested, and such others as I deem 
it necessary to make; and to-morrow I will 
procure the mechanic’s dress. You shall 
have everything complete.’* 

“And do you think,** asked Saxondale, 
that if I took it into my head to stay a 
week or ten days altogether in this 
neighbourhood, I could obtain a decent 
lodging near, so that I might be close at 
hand to avail myself at any moment of 
whatsoever circumstances might trans- 
pire?** 

“ I suppose,” said the woman, “ that if 
you mean to throw your spice of romance 
into this love-affair, you could content 
yourself with rough accommodations for a 
* little while ? Because, if so, I could make 

up a bed here Ah 1 you need not turn 

up your nose so hastily. When I go into 
town to-morrow to procure your mechanic’s 
dress, I can get you clean sheets and 
blankets at the same time, and a new 
mattress too into the, bargain.” 

“ Well, I don’t know but what it would 
be advisable to make preparations for a 
shake-down upon the floor ; and you could 
get me soma refreshments from the travern 
yonder. All this will be amusing enough ; 


and when the charming creature comes to 
know what I have done for her sake — — ” 

“ She will of course view you with an 
interest all the greater,” rejoined the 
woman. 

“ Then be the arrangements as you 
suggest,” said Lord Saxondale. “Here is 
the wherewith to increase the comforts of 
your place and procure the things that I 
require. It is also an earnest of what my 
liberality may be, if through your assist- 
ance I succeed in the accomplishment of 
my aims.” 

Thus speaking, Edmund again drew 
forth the well-filled purse and tossed ten 
sovereigns upon the table. The woman 
did not utter a word of acknowlegment, 
but deliberately gathered up th8 coins and 
dropped them into '°er pocket. She then 
asked her visitor at what hour he would 
return on the morrow. 

“When do you think that you will 
have anything of consequence to tell me?” 
he asked. “ Mind, I am very impatient in 
this matter ; and the sooner it is put in 
train the better.” 

“ I have already promised that the grass 
shall not grow under my feet,** replied the 
woman. “If you come up to-morrow evening 
after dusk, I may perhaps have tidings of a 
more satisfactory nature to cummunicate 
than you ars likely to dream, of. At all 
events I will do my best.” 

“ Then I will be here after dusk,” re- 
joined Saxondale, perfectly delighted at the 
tone of confidence in which the woman 
spoke and the business-like way in which 
she treated the whole affair. 

He than took his departure, con- 
gratulating himself upon having been lad 
by accident to that cottage, where he had 
found so valuble an agent to assist him in 
his designs. On retracing his steps to- 
wards Holloway, he kept at a prudent 
distance from Evergreen Villa; and taking 
the, first cab he could find, sped home- 
ward. 


CHAPTER XI. 

AGAB TOWN. 

EVERY one at all acquainted with Lon- 
don knows King’s Cross, where until very 
lately stood the Sever Hospital, behind 
which was the quarter we are 
about to describe. But ere entering 
upon this description, we must observd 
that the Eever Hospital has been pullee 
down, and at this present time the 
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principal station of the Great Northern 
Railway is being built upon the spot. The 
railway itself running through the district 
which is about to occupy our attention, has 
necessarily led to some innovatory 
improvements therein : but many of the 
worst features of that densely populated 
neighbourhood still exist just as they were 
in the year 1844. the date of this portion 
of our tale. At that time Agar Town might 
be described as a sort of peculiar colony or 
independent settlement, cut off as it were 
from the adjacent quarters. 

Turning out of the King's Road close by 
St. Pancras Workhouse, the explorer of 
that region ascends a narrow rising 
pathway — passes by a row of wretched 
little huts, with little pieces of garden, the 
borders of which are edged with large 
stones — and continuing his way, is speedily 
in the midst of a maze of streets and alleys 
constituting Agar Town. A canal intersects 
the district : some of the houses overhang 
the towing-paths, and the little backyards 
of others are walled or fenced off on the 
brink of the cutting through which the 
stream flows. Prom the appearance of the 
place it would seem as if no such things as 
paving- rates were known there ; or if they 
be, it is a downright robbery to levy them 
in a quarter where not a bit of pavement 
is to be seen: Yet the unpaved thorough- 
fares cannot even be described as roads: for 
so far from being kept in order, it does not 
seem as if the slightest trouble had ever 
been taken to level them, In dry weather 
it is one succession of little hillocks and 
holes ; so that no vehicle, whether the light- 
est carriage or the heaviest waggon, could 
possibly pass along without being jolted to 
pieces. The impression at once made upon 
the mind is that of a number of the most 
wretched huts and hovels built upon a 
ploughed field, where all the heaps of earth 
thrown out from the shallow foundations 
had been left to find a level for themselves 
as best they could. In very rainy weather 
these thoroughfares are knee-deep in mud ; 
and then the impression is that of an 
assemblage of habitations built in the midst 
of a perfect swamp of mud. Such is Agar 
Town even to the present day, — the little 
improvements above alluded to as arising 
from the formation of the railway, being 
confined to the springing up of a few cotta- 
ges of a better description than the old ones, 
but which being dotted about here and 
there, only serve to throw the squalor and 
wretchedness of the surrounding dwellings 
into a bolder and more sickening relief. 

Krona all that has just been said, the 

"reader will be able to comprehend that 


eight years ago, before the formation of 
the railway in that district, Agar Town 
must have been one of the lowest, most 
miserable, and likewise most dangerous 
regions within the circumference of London. 
It was indeed the refuge of pauperism— the 
hiding-place of crime— the abode of 
wretchedness and squalor — and there- 
fore one of the most prolific hotbeds of 
demoralization, disease, vice, and profligacy 
that could be found in the metropolis. 
Containing but very few shops, and those 
such as are only to be seen in the poorest 
neighbourhoods, Agar Town chiefly consist- 
ed of lodging houses, where the avarice of 
landlords or the poverty of the tenants led 
to the grouping together of as great a 
number of occupants as could possibly be 
squeezed into the smallest imaginable 
compass. Throughout the whole region 
the size of the rooms averages about ten 
or twelve feet square ; and at the time of 
which we are writing, four or five beds, to 
be occupied by as many different families, 
were crowded into each room. These beds, 
consisting only of a wretched flock mattress 
and a blanket black with grime, were 
necessarily so close to each other as almost 
to touch. Thus it might be said that the 
whole flooring of each room was covered 
over with bedding as straw is littered down 
in a stable ; and there did several separate 
families, comprising parsons of both sexes 
and all ages, huddle together beyond the 
possibility of any regard for modesty or 
decency. The same horrible system prevails 
to a great extent in Agar Town at the time 
of which we are writing, ere the presence 
of railway workmen introduced some little 
civilizing improvements into the place that 
herding together of whole families was 
carried to a frightful extent. 

In the year 1844 Agar Town was like a 
morass where the noxious weeds and 
poisonous plants had attained to the 
fulness fulness oi their rank growth. It 
was then swarming with huxian reptiles — 
the scum, the outcasts, and the rejected of 
all sooiety. It was under no parochial 
care, and appeared to be beyond the reach , 
of any civilizing influences. We da nat^ 
believe that even the Sunday-morning 
distributors of tracts, who generally poke 
their noses everywhere, ventured within 
the precincts of Agar Town : certainly the 
parson of no adjacent church ever thought 
it worth his while to visit the inhabitants 
of that strange colony, which in every 
respect was an isolated spot of utter 
barbarism in the midst of the shining 
lights of London civilization. It was one 
of those, cesspools into which the mor$i 
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filth of this modern Babylon regularly and 
continuously flowed, but? which no legisla- 
tive prudence, nor parochial intervention, 
nor philanthropic care ever thought of 
emptying. Having no gas laid on, no 
street-lamps of any kind, and but very 
few shops to throw out even the feeble 
glimmerings of tallow candles through 
their dingy panes, Agar Town in dark 
nights was enveloped in almost utter 
gloom ; and as by the very nature of its 
few and narrow approaches from the 
Surrounding thoroughfares it stood in the 
position of a sort of fastness, it necessarily 
afforded a most convenient asylum for any 
offender against the law to whom the 
police might be giving chase in that part 
of London at the time. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a thief or other malefactor, dis- 
turbed in his depredations anywhere within 
a small distance of Agar Town, — if he could 
only manage to keep a head of his pursuers 
until he dodged off into that maze of dark 
and dangerous defiles he might at once re- 
lax his speed, take breath, and con- 
gratulate himself upon haviug reached a 
place that was as good as a sanctuary. 

It must not however be thought that the 
police never made incursions into Agar 
Town, because such an impression would 
be erroneous. What we have meant to 
convey by the preceding remarks, is that 
from the peculiarity of its situation and 
the defile nature of its approaches, it 
afforded advantages, or at all events chances 
of escape for fugitive offenders, which 
no other low neighbourhood of London 
could present. Amongst the various 
scenes of demoralization and depravity 
which characterized the place, were 
“ penny gaffs,” — or in plain terms penny 
theatres ; and occasionally the police got 
scent of the existence and the whereabouts 
of these cheap dramatic representations. 
Then, perhaps, just at the moment when 
an audience of the most dissolute and 
profligate description, including boys and 
girls of even a very tender age, were enjoy- 
ing the dozen murders that formed the 
plot of some terrible tragedy, or devouring 
in rapt admiration the insane rantiogs of a 
banjo-looking Othello or a seedy Hamlet , 
the door would burst open, a posse of 
police rush in, and the whole assemblage 
of. audience and actors be comfortably 
marched off to the nearest station, to 
undergo such penalties as the magisterial 
wisdom might choose to inflict next morn- 
ing. But these were not the only 
occasions on which the myrmidons of the 
law would make an irruption into Agar 
Town. Now and then they received 


information that some of those chemical 
experimentalists termed ‘’illicit distillers” 
were working a private still in a secluded 
nook of that isolated region, — for which 
commerce indeed the whole locality, with 
the convenience of the canal and barges 
thereon, was well adapted. Then, in the 
silence of the night, when the still was in 
full operation, the aprupt invasion of the 
police would startle the unlawful ex- 
perimentalists aforesaid, the genuine 
product of their industry would be con- 
fiscated, and they themselves sent with all 
the usual circumstances of ignominy to 
vegetate for a period in prison. But these 
little variations in the monotony of Agar 
Town were not of such frequent occurrence 
as might be expected, considering the al- 
most incessant violations of the law that 
were taking place in the ways thus specially 
described. 

Such was Agar Town in the year 1844: 
such too it had been for a long time previ- 
ous — but at that particular epoch it was in 
the very height of its ignominious glory 
and the full blow of its pestilential rank- 
ness. There, at the corner of one of the 
little streets, — if the rough un paved 
thoroughfare, defined only by a couple of 
rows of squalid-looking habitations, could 
be denominated a street at ail,— -stood a 
public-house bearing the sign of the Billy 
Goat , — the same where Ralph Earefield 
nineteen years back had been wont to meet 
Ohiffin the Cannibal and his desperate 
associates. This public-house was altoge- 
ther of a character such as might be 
expected in such a region : it 
was in fact a boozing-ken of the 
lowest description, where the liquor 
was as poisonous as the morals 
of the company that frequented it. It was 
kept by an old couple called Patch,— the 
landlord’s Christian name being Solomon, 
although it was not clear that he belonged 
to the Jewish race. These people had 
thriven and even grown rich in that place, 
not altogether by the sale of adulterated 
liquors, but by acting as recipients for the 
stolen goods brought thither by some of 
their principal customers. They likewise 
lent money at usurious interest ; and indeed 
it was proverbial that there was scarcely 
any means which Solomon Patch would 
hesitate to adopt in order to increase his 
gains. 

We are now about to introduce our 
readers in the tap-room of the Billy Goat , 
on the evening of that same Sunday on 
which Lord Saxondale pursued his inquiries 
in the neighbourhood of Evergreen 
Villa, as described in the last chapter. It 
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was about ten o’colclc— the shutters wore 
dosed — a couple of candles stood upon 
tho table in the tap-room, and the dame of 
their unsnuffed wicks seemed to hum dimly 
like marsh- lights in a mist, through the 
haze of tobaccos-moke that filled the place. 
Seven or eight men were seated round the 
table with long pipes in their mouths, 
and with powter-pots or glasses in front of 
thorn. Three or four women were likewise 
present ; and though tho company was not 
very large, yet tho noiso they made was 
very great. They soamed all talking at 
once — somo relating anecdotes, others dis- 
puting upon mooted points, and others in- 
dulging in boisterous shouts of laughter. 
The characters of all were written upon 
their countenance. If any one of this 
motley group had hean placed in the dock of 
the Old Bailey, charged with an offence, no 
evidence as to respectability of character — 
even though all the bankers of Lombard 
Street could, for supposition’s sake, be 
brought forward to give such testimony — 
would have outweighed with the ]ury the 
still more positive evidence of the 
individual’s sinister looks. 

At the head of the table sat Chiffin the 
Cannibal, who by acclamation had been 
voted into the chair to preside at the orgie. 
Though nineteen years had fied since we 
first introduced him to our readers, yet 
the lapse of time had effected no very 
Btrikmg change in his outward appearance, 
unless it were to stamp his features still 
more indelibly than in his younger days 
with the impress of ferocity and crime. 
Indeed, it were impossible to conceive a 
more finished air of ruffianism, or a more 
consummate aspect of cold-bloodod bruta- 
lity, than this dreadful man presented to 
the view. His dress was of the same 
character as that which he was wont to 
wear when he first spoke of him — namely 
a rough shaggy coat , a battered white hat 
with a rusty black crape twisted 

round it, corduroy trousers all greasy 
and stained, dirty stockings, and great 
clumsy shoes. His inseparable com- 
panion, a stout bludgeon, lay 

before him on the table; and in the 
depths of his capacious pockets were a 
couple of pistols, which he constantly kept 
loaded. Of all the company present— good 
heaven ! such a company as it was — he 
alone abstained from much talking or up- 
roarious noise, his habit being rather 

of that sullen reserve which usually belongs 
to the cruel and cold-blooded disposition. 
VAt the same time, he by no mean# dicounten- 
the hideous mirth and horrible hilari- 
going , on around land from 


time to time he expressed bis approval of 
some obscene anecdote or desperate exploits 
by a grim smile, which enhanced rather 
than relaxed the dark ruffianism of his 
features. 

It was when the mirth and jollity were 
at their highest, that the trampling of a 
horse’s hoofs suddenly approaching, and 
men stopping at the door of the public- 
house, reached the ears of the revellers 
in the tap-room ; and one of the women 
exclaimed, “ There’s Lady Bess 1” 

“ Oh 1 then she’s sure to order us a bowl 
of punch,” cried another of the females, 
clapping her hands joyfully. “Lady Bess 
always flashes her money about when she 
comes amongst us/’ 

“ Yes — when she does,” growled Chiffin 
the Cannibal, in a deep bass voice that had 
something cavern-like and sepulchral in its 
tones ; “ but how often is it that she does 
come ? She’s a deuced sight too proud to 
suit me.” 

“ Ah 1 but if she’s proud she’s so 
generous,” at once rejoined the first fe- 
male who had spoken. 

Chiffin was about to make some farther 
observation when the door opened and in 
walked a person who at first sight would 
have been taken for one of the male sex, 
but whom on nearer survey it was not very 
difficult to discover to be a woman in 
man’s apparel. For a female, she was of a 
commanding height, being at least five feet 
ten inches, and was remarkably though 
somewhat coarsely handsome. Her features 
were large but regular : her complexion 
was of a clear olive, and had the flush of 
excitement upon her cheeks. Her eyes 
were large, of the deepest black, and 
strangely bright : they had an exceeding- 
boldness in their glance, and could look 
any one full in the face — not frankly, but 
with a hardihood and audacity altogether 
unbecoming her sex. Yet her look was 
not that of wanton impudence nor of lust- 
ful passion, because it was fixed just the 
same upon every one who came for the 
first time within its reach — whether male 
or female, handsome or ugly, old or young; 
—it' was a look, in short, which seemed 
meant to penetrate whatever disguise the 
object of its scrutiny might wear or what- 
ever thoughts were passing in the depths 
of the soul. It was a strange and over- 
bearing look — not only scrutinizing, but 
also full of a bold defiance, and as much as 
to say that though the possessor of those 
large dark eyes was a woman in sex, yet 
that she was a man in faring and in daunt- 
lessness. 
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Without being at all inclined to stout- 
ness, her figure was hugely and finely 
made — upright as the foiin of an amazon, 
without the slightest appearance of that 
gentle inclination or stoop of the 
shoulders which belongs to feminine grace, 
and with an elevated can iage of the head 
which completed her erect appearance. She 
was dressed in a handsome frock-coat, but- 
toned round the waist, but open at the 
bosom, so as to display the fine cambric 
shirt-front and the exquisite frill. This 
frill, by occupy in £ as it wore the interval 
between the swell of the bosoms, conceal- 
ed their fullness and thus aided the 
general effects of the apparel in giving a 
mrsculine air to the female wearer. The 
edges of a figured silk waist- 
coat were seen under the lappels 

of her coat ; ^ he wore a stand-up 
shirt collar, and had a shawl neckerchief 
tied with a care that Beau Brummel 
might have envied. She had on black 
pantaloons ; and possessing a remarkable 
straightness and evident symmetry of limbs, 
that portion of her masculine garb became 
her admirably. Patent-leather boots, 
the brilliant gloss of which even now shone 
brightly through the dust that was upon 
them, set off her long narrow feet to great 
advantage; and the clinking spurs gave 
her a sort of semi-military appearance. 
Her hair which was of raven blackness, 
appeared wh en she took off her hat to be 
combed back from the high and open fore- 
head, and though not worn veiy long, fell 
In ^ich and natural waves over her ears 
and to the lower edgo of the collar of the 
coat, so that in fact it was not longer than 
the hair of many fashionable youths at the 
West End of London. She wore a pair of 
delicate buckskin gloves, and carried a 
handsome riding whip in her hand. 

We have already said that this woman's 
features, though exceedingly handsome, 
were largely chiselled and somewhat coarse. 
This was especially observed in the mouth, 
the lips being full, yet not with that sweet 
pouting expression which gives a charm to 
jsuch fullness of lips in woman. Of a rich 
S»nd moist red, they were not merely 
luscious but strongly sensual lips ; yet 
when parted they revealed teeth faultlessly 
even and white as ivory. When first cast- 
ing the eye upon her, and ere the delusion 
as to her sex was thoroughly cleared up, the 
absence of board or whisker was not im- 
mediately noticed in consequence of the 
olive duskiness of her complexion, wliich 
gave her a masculine air : and then too 
that bold a nd hardy gaze which she invari- 
ably fixed upon any stranger the moment 
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she encountered one, likewise tended to 
sustain the idea of the sex whose apparel 
she had assumed. Her age might be about 
twenty-five or twenty* six ; but when con- 
sidered in her male apparel, she at once 
sttuek ti e beholder as being a young man 
of one-and twenty. When she spoke, it 
was in a voice that was strong without 
being coatse or harsh; it had ail that flute- 
like power of tone which was also 
calculated to deceive the observer as to 
bar real sex and sustain the delusion. 
Who or what she was will hereafter 
transpire in due course : but at present 
we can only introduce her to the reader as 
Lady Bess. 

On entering the wretched tap-room an 
expression of disgust flitted across her 
features ; but almost instantaneously 
throwing aside that look, she said with a 
careless smile and in an off-hand manner, 
“Well, you are all deep in yonr orgie, I 
suppose it began ere sunset and will last 
till at least sunrise ? ’ 

“ Will you sit down and join us ?” asked 
Chiflia the Cannibal. 

“No — I have not time,” responded Lady 
Bess, beating one of her legs negligently 
with the horsewhip as she surveyed the 
group through the haze of tobacco- 
smoke. 

“ You never have time," growled Chiffin 
in a surly manner. 

“ But I have had time, though, to do 
you a service” immediately rejoined Lady 
Bess : “ and when you had just recovered 
from a long illness I gave you assistance in 
the hour of your need. I have never 
asked it back again — I have never wanted 
it — I would not take it even were it of- 
fered : bub what I do look for, is civility in 
return.” 

*' Lady Bess is right I” exclaimed several 
voices, ail the females joining in without 
exception. 

11 Come, we will have no disputing, "said 
the amazonian beauty ; then opening the 
door, she cried out, “ Solomon 1 Where is 
that scoundrel old Solomon ?*' 

“Here I be , my lady, ” answered a 
fawning obsequious voice from behind the 
bar outside. “What's your ladyship's 
orders ? Bill’s holding your ladyship's 
horse ” 

“ A truce to so many ladyships," ex- 
claimed the woman in male attire ; " and 
bring in two crown bowls of punch; and 
then bid your old wife prepare such supper 
as her larder affords * and charge the whole 
to me." 

“ There 1 didn’t I say her ladyship 
would come down handsome ?" cried 
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female who had previously predicted the 
regale of punch that had just bean ordered. 

11 But wouldn’t it be a greater treat still if 
Lady Bess would sit down and drink it with 

u.r 

“ To be sure 1 to be sure !*’ cried many 
voices. 

“ But while thanking you far the com- 
pliment,” said Lady Bess, “Iihave already 
told you that I have no time. Now, who 
is there here that will do me a service ? —I 
mean amongst the men — for it is a message 
that I wish to send.” 

Several of the male revellers volun- 
teered; and Lady Bess sweeping her bright 
eyes over them, as if to select the one 
whom she most fancied for the purpose, 
said, “ I choose you, Tony Wilkins ” 

The individual to whom she thus ad- 
dressed herself, was a young naan of not 
more than three or four-and- twenty but 
whose looks fell very little short of those 
of any of his companions in their sinister 
expression and evil nature. He was clad 
in a squalid garb, and his appearance alto- 
gether was such that it seemed scarcely 
credible any person in his senses would 
have trusted him out of sight to get change 
for even half-a-crown. Yet it ap- 
peared that Lady Bess knew her man, and 
saw something in him which convinced her 
that he would faithfully execute her com- 
mission. Tnis surmise on her pirt seemed 
fully corroborated by the zeal with which 
he had at first volunteered, and the evident 
pleasure with which he found himself the 
select object of her choice. 

“Now, Tony,” continued Lffiy Biss, 
drawing forth a small sealed packet from 
her pocket, “ you must take this, and run 
as hard as you can down to King’s Cross. 
There you will see a tall gentleman 
enveloped in a cloak, and with his hat 
alauohed over his features. Ha will be 
lounging about near the statue. You 
must accost him, and say, ' The night is 
&*rk' He will answer, 'But it can be 
made brighter If he gives you this reply 
you will at once thrust the little packet 
into his hand and speed off instantaneously. 
But should he not give that reply, you 
will know he is not the individual whom 
you seek ; and you must look out for 
another answering the description I have 
gjven. However, as it is nob likely on this 
summer night that any individual, 
unless for a particular purpose, would 
wrap himself up in a cloak, it is next to 
certain that the first whom you meet 
thus muffled, will be the one for whom 
the,pa<&et ^ destined. Having performed 
pfest commission ■ you can come back and 


enjoy your share of the supper t have 
ordered, and here is a guinea to indemnify 
you for your loss of so much of the punch 
as will be disposed of in your absence.” 

Tony Wilkins promised to acquit him- 
self faithfully of his errand ; and taking 
the little parcel he secured in the pocket of 
the greasy coat that hung loose about his 
person He then stuck a battered hat 
upon his head, and was about to hurry 
forth, when Lady Be9S stopped him for a 
moment, — saying, “ I do not question 
your honesty towards me, Tony, because I 
know that all of you here would do me a 
service if you could — yea, even C biffin 
who growled at me just now — and as 
she spoke she bent hor eyes with a perfect 
bhz3 of lustre upon the Cannibal, who 
evidently shrank from their overawing 
power. '* But still I may as well hint, 
Tony,** she continued, again turning round 
towards hor messenger, ’* that there is 
nothing in the packet of any value to a 
soul save the individual into whose hands 
you are to give it ; and therefore if tbe 
devil should tempt you, it will not be 
worth your while to sneak out of your 
way and open lb in the exoectation of find- 
ing money or bank-notes.” 

“I wouldn’t do it — I wouldn’t do it,” 
answered Tony Wilkins, with an air of 
sincerity which for an instant rose 
dominant above the sinister expression 
of his countenance ; and without another 
word he darted away. 

The old landlord and his wife now made 
their appearance with the two steaming 
bowls of punch; and when they ware 
placed upon the table, L-idy Bess filled a 
wine-glass, saying* “ I drink success to 
you all. Come, Chiffin, I am determined 
to put you iAto a good humour, and you 
shall pledge me in a glass.” 

“Well, I don’t know how it is, but you 
make us all do just as you like, Lffiy Bess,’* 
said the Cannibal, half good-humouredly 
and haif-sallenly. “ You’ve got a power 
over us— I suppose it is bee vase you are so 
superior to the general run of us 
folks " „ # 

1 Never mind what is the reason, * ex- 
claimed the amazonian lady, laughing. 
“Drink your punch, Chiffiu, aud do try to 
look good-natured for once.” 

The Cannibal, as if obeying a sort of 
magical influence which he could not 
resist, did as he was ordered ; and as he 
put down the emptied glass he smacked his 
lips, while a grim smile expanded com- 
pletely over bis hangdog countenance, as 
he said, “ I do really think that if I 
anybody trying to do you an injury? 
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Bess, I should give them sis inches of my 
clasp knife, even though I swung for it.” 

“ Weil* it my be useful to have such a 
champion as you, Chiffin,” exclaimed the 
dashing lady, with a merry laugh which 
displayed her ivory teeth to the utmost 
advantage. “ But now I must be off. 1 ’ 

“Will you not wait,” inquired one of 
the women, “ to see if Tony comes back all 
right ?” 

“I know he will,” replied Lady 
Bess. 

14 He is one of the greatest scamps 
amongst you and therefore the best to ba 
trusted. And now good night,” 

With these words she quitted the room — 
paused at the par outside to pay for all 
she had ordered — and then issuing forth, 
mounted her steed which the pot-boy was 
holding. It was a splendid animal, of 
dark chesnut colour, with a proudly 
arching neck, and of Arabian fineness of 
limb. Lady Bess tossed the pot-boy half- 
a-crown, and then gently walked the noble 
animal, which she bestrode with the most 
perfect experience, over the rough uneven 
road till she emerged from Agar town: 
and entering Maiden Lane, galloped away 
in the direction of the country. 

In about a quarter of an hour after her 
departure, Tony Wilkins returned to the 
tap-room of the Billy Goat ; and to the 
inquiring look which his friends, both mala 
and female, flung upon him, he 
answered,' 1 It *s all right. I met the 
gentleman in the cloak: he give the watch 
words — and so I gived him the packet.” 

44 What sorb of a looking feller was he ?” 
aBked one of the women. 

M I’m blowed if I could sea his face,” 
replied Tony : “ he took precious good care 
of that. 3ub he was tall and dressed like 
a regular genTeman.” 

11 Perhaps he’s Lady Bess’s lover?” 
suggested another of the women. 

“Lover indeed l” growled Chiffin, con- 
temptuously : “ I don’t think such a wo- 
man as Lady Bess knows what love is. 
She’s altogether above common things — 
k Tn short she’s a strange creature, and I’m 
-4aang^d if I can half understand her. 
Sin cefrrst-^ — ’ ’ 

The OaunibaPs observations were here 
interrupted by the opening of the tap-room 
door, and the entrance of a woman who 
was at once welcomed by all present and 
saluted by the name of of Madge Someis. 
She was between forty and fifty years of 
age. had very harsh features, and dark 
hair turning grey. She wore an old cloak, 
the hood of which was drawn par bly over 
her head, but not so much as to conceal a 


dingy white cap with great frills very 
much tumbled, ss if she were wont to sleep 
in it at night as well as wear it in the day- 
time. 

“ Well, Madge, what’s brought you 
heie 3 ust now ?” asked Chiffin. 

“ To speak to you,” was the response. 
“Something has turned up to-day that 
promises a harvest : so I want you to help 
me to reap it.” 

“Well, you shaVt have to ask twice. 
But are we to talk it over now ? M 

“Yes — at once ; because I want to be 
getting back homeward — and the 
woman, who had not sat down, beckoned 
Chiffin to follow her from the room. 

He did so— and they ascended to a 
private apartment on the upper floor, 
where they remained together for half- 
an hour in earnest conversation. At the 
end of this interview Madge Somers took 
her departure from the Billy Goat , 
while Chiffin the Cannibal rejoined his 
companions in the taproom to partake of 
the supper for which Lady Bess had paid^ 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE COTTAGE AGAIN. 

IT was about nine o’clock on the follow- 
ing evening, when Lord Saxoudale, in 
pursuance of the appointment he had 
made with the woman at the cottage, 
kr ocked at the door of that lonesome 
habitation. His summons was at once 
answered by the woman herself : and he 
was admitted into the same sordid little 
room where he bad held his conference 
with her on the previous day. A single 
candle was burning upon the table, but so 
dimly that it made the place look so 
gloomy as at first to send a very unplea- 
sant sensation thrilling through the entire 
form of the young nobleman 

“Well, what news?” he hastened to 
demand, fixing bis eyes upon the woman. 

“I told you that I should have some 
favourable intelligence to report,” she at 
once answered. “ But sit down and listen 
to me.” 

S txondale had been drinking pretty 
freely according to bis wont, ere he quitted 
the dinner-table to keep his present 
appointment ; and his transient fears at 
finding himself in that gloomy-looking 
place, now vanished in a moment. He 
accordingly sat down, already inspired 
with hope and rekindling passion at the 
encouraging words which the woman had 
uttered. 
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88 Last evening/’ she resumed, “I 
managed to get into conversation with the 
lady’s-maid down at Evergreen Villa; and 
finding that she was naturally talkative, 

I began to drag her out. Without telling 
you everything that took place, or how I 
wormed myself into her confidence, I may 
at once proceed to state that I told her 
how an elegant and rich young gentleman 
was very desperately in love with hsr 
mistress. The lady’s maid grew deeply 
interested on hearing this : for she no 
doubt at once saw a rich harvest of bribes 
for herself. So we prettv soon began to 
understand each other. She told me that 
her mistress belongs to the Opera ” 

11 To he sure — I knew that already,” 
exclaimed Saxondale. $ But still I am 
glad to find the thing confirmed in this 
way, and that it is really she who does 
live there; can be no mistake about it. 
But go on. What next did the maid tell 
you about her charming mistress ?” 

“ In the first place, that she sees very 
little company,” continued the woman, 

- — “only a few friends connected with the 
Opera ; that she regularly walks out in 
the fields every morning when it is fine, 
immediately after breakfast — sometimes 
alone, but generally attended by her 
maid ” 

“ Ah l and what o’clock is that ?” 
demanded Saxondale impatiently. 

41 Between nine and ten o’clock/ ’ replied 
the woman : 11 quite in the cool of the 
morning.” IC 

“Capital!” ejaculated Edmund. I 
will throw myself in the way of my fair 
one to-morrow. Have you got the 
disguise?” he asked eagerly. 

•* Yes — here it is, ” responded the wo- 
man as she pointed to a large brown piper 
parcel. “The maid is already initiated 
with respect to your intentions, and 3he 
will not fail to draw the notice of -her 
youDg mistress to you in your mechanic’s 
dress. Oh ! I warrant you she will know 
how to manage the thing cleverly enough, 
bidding her mistress observe what a 
renteel, elegant-looking young fellow it is 
fora working man ” 

“Nothing can be better 1” exclaimed 
Saxondale, rubbing bis hands together 
joyfully with the anticipations of success. 
“I tell you what I think I shall do — I 
shall go up to the tavern, p*ss the. night 
there, and come back here early in the 
morning to put on the artizan dress — * — ” 

“ And stand the risk of being recognized 
by the people of the tavern,” interrupted 
the woman, “ so that it will get spread all 
over the place like wildfire, that there’s 


a young gentleman going about sometimes 
in the clothing suitable to his station, and 
at others in a humble garb. Thus you 
will be watched and dogged and have all 
your motions pvyed into so th*t all hope 
of carrying out your romantic plan will be 
effectually destroyed.” 

“ You are right, my worthy monitress,” 
observed Edmund. “ I must do nothing 
foolish to mar the plot.” 

“ Besides, “ she immediately continued. 

“ I had a room up-stairs all nicely cleaned 
out for you to-day and put into the best 
possible order. There’s a comfortable 
bed that I bought — a washing stand — and 
everything requisite, though in a humble 
way. It’s true the bed is upon the floor, 
as there wa3 no time to get a bedstead put 
up — and besides I did not like to make too 
many preparations for fear of attracting 
notice.” 

“ Enough,” my gool woman !** exclaimed 
Sixondale. ‘‘I had forgotten at the 
moment our understanding of yesterday 
afternoon, that 1 was to have a shake- 
down bed here. At all events I can try it 
for one night/* 

’* And then,” added the woman, “if you 
feel yourself uncomfortable, you might 
take some little obscure lodging in the 
village, passing yourself off as a mechanic.” 

“To be sure l” cried Saxondale: 

“ your advice is in all respects excellent. 

It shall be as you say : and now, as the 
night is remarkably fine I will just take a 
stroll for half-an*hour, smoke a cigar in 
the fields, and then on my return go to 
bed. I suppose you ha*ye got such,&_ thing 
as a drop of spirits in the house ? — for 
wine is not to be thought of here,” 

“On the conti ary, ” said the woman. 

“ I have done my best to make you as 
comfortable as I can:” — then opening a 
cup-board and taking forth three bottles, 
she said, “ I brought these with me in my 
basket, from town to-day.” 

She likewise produced a corkscrew, some 
glasses (evidently newly purchased), and a 
jug of fresh water, S«xondale uncorked the 
bottles and tasted their contents one afte*^ 
another : then repudiating the winev he 
mixed himself a tumbler of brandy-and- 
water. This be quickly imbibed, and then 
lighting his cigar, strolled forth from the 
cottage Eor about three quarters of an 
hour he sauntered through the fields 
enjoying the fragrance of his havannah in 
the calm freshness of the evening, and 
thinking over the brilliant conquest he 
felt oerfcam of achieving. It was about 
half-past ten when he returned to the hut, 
where he was immediately admitted by the , 
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womsm ; and m being again conducted 
into her little room, be found the table 
spread with a clean napkin, and a little 
supper consisting of a cold fowl, a lob^fce^ 
a new loaf, and some bottled porter, 
arranged upon the board. Everything 
looked perfectly clean, notwithstanding 
the sordid appearance of che place itself 
and the untidy aspect of the woman. 
The walk had given the young nohlnmau 
an appetite— the romantic adventure, ag 
he considered it, had put him info good 
spirits — and so he sat down and did 
justice to fare Another tumbler of 
brandy-and- water exhiUrated his spirits 
still more :and when he had thus con- 
cluded his repast, he felt every inclination 
to retire to rest, so that ha might ris 3 early 
in the morning and prepare for the “ love 
campaign/* as he called it. 

* I do not know/* said the woman, as 
she lighted another candle ere conducting 
him to the chamber up-stairs, “ whether 
it is an oversight on your part, or whether 
you have purposely forborne from telling 
me who you are if you desire to keep your 
name secret, of course I do not wish to 
know it cannot beany business of mine. 
But if otherwise, and you have no reason 
for hiding your name, you may as well 
tell it to me/* 

61 1 have not the slightest objection/* 
answered the young nobiemin, “because 
I have every reason to believe that you 
are as discreet as you are astute. I am 
Lord Sixondale/* 

“I felt convinced you were a young 
gentleman of rank/’ said the woman : 
“and I told the lady’s-maid so last night. 
And now excuse me for hinting that it 
will be as well to give the complaisant 
abigail a bribe as early as possible; and 
if you like, I can manage to see her the 
very first thing in the morning before she 
accompanies her mistress in her walk. 

“Oh, to be sure 1** exclaimed Saxondale. 
“By all means put the Iadv’s-maid in a good 
humour:’* — and as he thus spoke he drew 
Jforfch bis purse which had a quantity of 
gold in one end and several bank-notes in 
tbemtther. “Here, give her this note/* he 
continued, selecting one for ten pounds. 

But, no — gold is better. Tne fair sex 
always prefer gold. So you shall p resen t 
her with these ten sovereigns as an earnest 
of still more liberal rewards :’* — and he 
tossed the money down upon the table. 

“The maid shall have this before eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” said the 
woman. 

“I see that you will not let the grass 
Sfrow under your feet,” observed 
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Sixondale, with a smile* “And now 
for this room where I am to sleep Buts 
by the bya, let us tike up the garb in 
which I am to appaic bo-umro w.” 

‘“Your lordship would embellish even 
the unsfc wmtshai rags,” sill the woman, 
knowing how to flitter him; “and there- 
fore you cannot possibly look otherwise 
than well, even in this rough suit ** 

Thus speiking, she took the bundle in 
one hand and the candle in the other, and 
led the wiy up the rickefcfcy hddar-like 
staircase to the storey above. There she 
introduced Lord Stxoudile into a room 
the wretched appearance of which contrast- 
ed strangely with the splendidly furnished 
chamber to which he wis accustom id at 
home. Still was it evident that all 
attempts had been mida to render it as 
habit ible as pos=i bis. A quintity of hay, 
having a very fng^ant oiour, had been 
thickly spread upon tbs flcK ; and on this 
the mittress wis pi iced. It was quite new, 
as were also the sheets aod blankets. 
Nevertheless Lord Sixondale made a some- 
what wry face as ha inspected these accom- 
modations ; and he wis about to remark 
that although they would do for one night, 
yet he could not put up with them for a 
longer period, —when it struck him that he 
had better not risk the chance of offending 
a woman who not only seemed to enter 
heart and soul into his projects, bub who 
had likewise done the best she could to 
make him comfortable. Suppressing 
therefore any display of ill-humour, he 
allowed his features to brighten up, and 
even laughed as he exclaimed, “Only think 
of the descendants of a family dating its 
origin back to the time of the Tudors, 
plunging headlong into such an adventure 
as this !” 

“The litfcle hardships which you thus 
endure, my lord,” replied the woman, 
“should be considered as adding to the 
romance of the whole adventure.” 

“True!” cried Sixondale: “thab is at 
least a consol ition. And now open the 
parcel and pub out my rough garments in 
readiness for me to assume in the 
morning.” 

The woman accordingly placed the 
mechanic’s garb upon a chair near the 
humble bed, and leaving tbe candle on the 
washing-stand, bade her guest “good 
night.” As soon as she had left the room, 
Sixondale disapparelled himself and lay 
down to rest. Being much wearied* he did 
not find the bed altogether so uncomfort- 
able as he had anticipated ; and while in 
the midst of imagination’s revels respecting 
the transoendant beauties of Angela 
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Vivaldi, ha soon sank off into a profound 
sleep 

It waa about midnight when the woman, 
who had not vet retired to rest, put on 
her old ragged cloak and drawing the hood 
over her head, stole very gently forth from 
the hut. Traversing the field, she looked 
about her as she neared the hedge that 
formed its boundary ; and in a few 
moments, from the dark shade thereof the 
form of a man emerged into the dear star- 
light, 

“Well. Madge, is it all right?' 1 said 
Chiffin the Cannibal : for he the individual 

waSo n 

“Ail right,” she answered. The young 
fellow is fast asleep. I stole up to the door 
of his room ten minutes bick, and could 
hear by his measured respiration that he 
was in a deep slumber.” 

“And what about the booty?” demanded 
Chiffin. “Is the game worth all this 
trouble?” 

“Shall you he content with a hundred 
poupds or so, for your share ?” inquired 
the woman, as she recrossed the field, 
accompanied by the Cannibal, in the direc- 
tion of the cottage. 

“I believe you, old gal. But have you 
made sure?” 

“I told you last night at the Billy Goat” 
responded Madge Somers, that the jewel- 
lery he wears about 'his person is worth a 
good fifty pounds, even in the way that we 
shall have to sail it. Solomon Patch will 
give that sum : for to buy it in the shops 
it would cost three times as much. There’s 
his watch and chain, diamond studs, and 
three beautiful rings on his fingers. Then 
his purse is well lined, I know : for I 
managed to make him puli it out, so that I 
might judge of its contents. There’s a lot 
of gold in one end* and ever so many bank- 
notes in the other. I caught a glimpse of 
a fifty and a twenty ; and there are others 
besides, the amount of which I could not 
catch at a glance” 

“Well, this looks promising,” remarked 
the Cannibal, grasping his club with a 
firmer gripe. “I’ve got all my tools about 
me,” he added with a diabolic leer, — 
“pistols, clasp-knife and so on. But what 
about the shovel to dig the grave ?” 

“I have not forgotten it,” responded 
Madge: “it is there, at the hut. I pro- 
cured it along with the other things in 
town this morning. And I’ll tell you, 

moreover, what I have done I have 

made his bed upon a thick layer of hay — 

“I understand,” exclaimed Chiffin : “to 
<ttve the floor from the blood when we 
a knife across his throat or stick a 


dagger into him^-eh ?” Well, it*s a good 
precaution : there’s nothing so dangerous 
as blood- marks — for I’ve heard say they 
vHn t be washed out. But have you ascer- 
tained who the young spark is ?” 

“Suppose he is a lord — should you 
flinch ?” asked the woman. 

“Flinch I” repe* t->d the Cannibal, with 
savage contempt: “Why should I? What 
the deuce is a lord to me ?” 

“To be sure — what indeed?” said the 
woman, 4 Well then, this young blade is 
Lord Saxondale.” 

“Lord Sixondale I” exclaimed Chiffin in 
astonishment, 

“Yes,’ 8 answered the woman, struck by 
her companion’s manner, which she was 
evidently at a loss to comprehend. “Do 
you know anything of him ? — why did you 
seem so surprised at the mention of his 
name ?” 

“Only because T once had something to 
do in connexion with that there family,” 
replied Chiffin. 4 But that was nineteen or 
twenty years ago, and then mv services 
was engaged bv a chap named Far^ field. 
However, all that’s gone and done ; and if 
there’s n oney to be got here to-night, I 
don’t care what the young fellow’s name is. 

By the time this colloquy was ended, 
Madge Somers and the Cannibal bad 
reached the door of the cottage; and the 
woman gently lifting the latch, passed into 
the place, followed hy her male companion. 
She then shut the door again with equal 
caution while the Cannibal, who seemed 
perfectly familiar with the habitation, at 
once entered the ground-floor room, where 
the food, wine, and'spirita still remained 
upon the table. The night air had sharp- 
ened his appetite; and without a moment’s 
hesitation he sat down and began making a 
hearny meal, nob forgetting to pay his 
respects to the brandy bottle, wine being 
no favourite beverage with him. He did 
not take above ten minutes thus to satisfy 
his appetite, which the idea of the horrible 
crime be had come thither to perpetrate by 
no means marred, while the fiery alcohol 
added if possible to the ferocious ruffianjtao/ 
of his mood. , < ^ 

“Now/* said the wprpan* who, without 
taking off her cloak* had seated herself and 
remained perfectly silent while her com- 
panion was eating, “let us not Jose another 

moment for the body must be disposed 

of before morning,” she added in a very 
low voice. 

With these words she approached the 
cupboard and took forth a dagger, the 
point of which she tried with one of her 
fingers. 
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fi *You mean to play your part in it, 
then,** said the Cannibal in a whisper and 
with a grim look. 

“What matters it who does the work ?” 
she demanded* “We are neither of us 
squeamish, I suppose. But in case he 
should happen to awake as we entar the 
room, and either cry out or offer any 
resistance, it will be better for us both to 
be prepared.*’ 

“All right I” observed Ohiffin. “And 
now to business.’ * 

Madge Somers took up the candle with 
her left band, and holiing the dagger in 
her right, led the way from the room. As 
noiselessly as possible did she ascend the 
steps, with Chiffin close at her heels. On 
reaching the door of Sixondale’s chamber, 
they stopped and listened ; and the regular 
and even respiration of the young nobleman 
convinced them that he still slept pro- 
foundly. They accordingly opened the door 
and stole in. Madge who led the way, 
advanced straight up to the bed ; and as 
the flaring candle which she held in her 
hand threw its light upon the countenance 
of Edmund, both she and her murderous 
companion saw, as they suspected, that he 
Was wrapped in the profoundest slumber* 
But just as they were about to do the 
work of death, a sudden ejaculation of 
mingled horror and amazement burst from 
the lips of Madge Somers; and dropping 
the candle in the fearful excitement which 
had so abruptly and strangely seized upon 
her, the chamber was plunged into dark- 
ness. 

That ejaculation to which she gave vent 
and the noise of the candlestick falling, 
startled young Saxondale with galvanic 
effect from bis slumbers ; and springing up 
from the mattress, be cried out “Thieves I 
murder !” as loudly as be could vociferate. 

Madge Somers, recovering her presence 
of mind the very instant she had dropped 
the candle, clutched Ohiffin with nervous 
violence by the arm i and in a quick hut 
low whisper said, “Go.” The ruffian, 
astounded at what had just happened, — 
out having not a moment for reflection, 
a*nd4aa}ng too much bewildered to act of 
his own accord —at once obeyed the 
Woman*s command, fqr which it no doubt 
struck him there must be some good and 
excellent reason. She at the same time 
banged the door violently behind him as if 
to enforce with additional energy the order 
she had given for his retreat, and then 
hastening towards Saxondale; who had 
begun vociferating as ere now described, 
she said, “Hold your tongue 1 it is 
B&fcWng l M 


“But that noise — what was it ?” asked 
Edmund, quaking and quivering all over, 
“h or God’s sike don’t hurt rae ! Take my 

purse if you want it— but — -but ” and 

his teeth chattered audibly. 

“I tell you that you have nothing to 
fear,” exclaimed Midge Somers. “I would 
not hurt you— and I do not want your 
purse. '* 

“Bub what has happened ? what is the 
disturbance?” inquired Edmund, still with 
tremulous voice and quivering limbs, as he 
stood upright by the side of the bed from 
which he had leaped. “Toll me — what are 
you doing here ? — what noise was that ? 
Did I not see something glitter in your 
hand?” 

“No— nothing only the candle-stick 

that I dropped,” at once replied Maiga, 
who had already conceded the dagger 
under her cloak. 

But here we should observe that al- 
though the light had been extinguished by 
the fall of the candle yet the room was 
nob enveloped in total obscurity ; for the 
glimmering of the starlight through the 
small and dingy window rendered objects 
somewhat discernible : therefore the young 
nobleman could perceive the figure of the 
woman standing near him; and observing 
that she was not undressed, naturally 
argued that sho had not been in bed at all. 
But he likewise perceived that she had no 
one with her, and this latter circumstance 
somewhat re-assured him. 

“It was only a drunken man who would 
force his way into the house,” continued 
Madge. “But make haste and dress yourself. 
You must go away from this place at once. 
Ask me no questions— and do as I tell you 
without delay. You must manage to re- 
sume your apparel in the dark ; and in a 
few minutes I will come up to you again. 
But fear nothing, I report : no harm shall 
befdl you. 

Then snatching up the candlestick, and 
without waiting for a reply, — *much less to 
answer any of the questions which the 
young nobleman might think fit to put 
relative to all these singular proceedings—* • 
she abruptly quitted the room, closing the 
door behind her. Oa descending the 
ladder-stairs she found Ohiffin waiting 
below with eager impatience to learn the 
cause of those sudden emotions on her part 
which had not merely made her cry out 
and drop the candle* but also abandon all 
in a moment the murderous intent that had 
been harboured against her guest* 

Having hastily lighted the candle again* 
in the room where the supper-things Were* 
she said in a low but resolute tone* 
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'‘Remain you hero quietly and I will explain 
everything. I cannot tell you now — but 
when he is safe out of the bou^e ” 

“What as’ ed Ch-ffin, his countenance 
bscorr ing as dark as night : “do you mean 
that ha is to ascipa us ?” 

“Yes — I do rnspni so/’ returned the 
wonnn v in whose looks there was a strange 
firmness mingled with a sort of wild agita- 
tion, “You have known mo wall enough, 
Ghiffia— and I should think too woll not to 
be aware that I am acting for the best.” 

•‘Well, it may be so,’ 1 growled the 
Oanniini, savagely ; “but it seems a strange 
way of doing things.” 

“It is nevertheless my way,” rejoined 
Madge, with a still more doggod air of 
determination. “So sit down — take some 
brandy to put you into a better humour — 
and wait till I return. I shall be with you 
again in three or four minutes. Here, lend 
me the candle— you can manage for yourself 
in the dark till I come back.” 

Having thus spoken, Madge Some is took 
up the candle and left the room, closing 
the door behind her. 

Meanwhile Edmund, considerably reliev- 
ed from bis terrors by the assurances of 
safety which the woman had given him — 
but thoroughly bewildered by the strange- 
ness of the whole proceeding — had lost no 
time in resuming his apparel ; and he had 
scarcely dressed himself when she 
reappeared with a light in her hand. He 
immediately fixed his eyes upon her to sea 
whether she came with any hostile intent ; 
and though there was certainly little to 
glean of an encouraging character from a 
countenance naturally sinister and ropul- 
sive, yet at the same time he beheld naught 
in her looks to belie the assurances of 
safety she had ere now given him. She 
nevertheless gazed upon him with a 
singular earnestness that had however 
nothing threatening in it: and yet her 
regards were of a nature which he could 
not comprehend. 


“You doubtless wish for explanations 
why you must depart so abruptly and in 
the middle of the night,” sha said, at 
length breaking silence, and speaking in 
tbit curt, blunt, and imperious manner 
which seemed habitual to her: “but you 
will receive none from my lips. It suits 
me to act in this way. But there is one 
point on which I may as well enlighten 
you at once — which is, that all I told you 
about my having seen or spoken to the 
lady’s-maid at Evergreen Villa is pure 
invention on my part. I never took any 
trouble at all in the matter, and know 
nothing more of the young lady or her 
concerns than what I told you yesterday 
when you first came to the cottage. And 
now depart.” 

“But this is most singular-most 
unaccountable 1” exclaimed Saxondale, his 
courage reviving in proportion as he saw 
that there was actually no ground for 
alarm. 

“Depart, I say l” cried Madge Somers, 
stamping her foot impatienly. “If you 
stayed here for any hour you would not 
drag from my lips a single word more than 
I choose to tell you.” 

Lord Saxondale, perceiving that it was 
utterly useless to stand arguing the point 
with this singular woman no longer hesi- 
tated to obey her command and he accor- 
dingly followed her from the room. Sha 
descended the stairs with the candle in her 
hand, and held open the cottage-door, her 
entire manner evincing an unaccountable 
impatience for him to begone. He accord- 
ingly went forth without another word 
and speeding across tho fields, entered the 
Seven Sisters Road. 

Meanwhile Madge Somers closed the 
front door and returned to her companion 
Chiffin, whom she found seated near the 
table and drinking large draughts of 
brandy-and-water, to which he bad 
managed to help htmself by aid of the 
glimmering light that peeped in through 
the window. 
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